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THE DARK AGES.—No. III. 


“ nil dulcius est, bene quam munita tenere 
Edita doctrina sapientum templa serena ; 
Despicere unde queas alios, passimque videre 
Errare, atque viam palanteis querere vite.”— Lucretius. 





‘* Rivers of waters run down mine eyes, because they keep not thy law."—Ps, cxix. 


Wuen I began the preceding paper, I had no idea of replying to 
Robertson’s character of the clergy during the dark ages at such 
length ; and meant only to notice, very briefly, such parts of his 
statement as are absolutely untrue. I intended, until I should 
have thus gone through his remarks, to say little or nothing on 
matters which may be more conveniently, intelligibly, and con- 
vincingly discussed after untruths have been exposed, and the 
prejudices created and fostered by them removed ; and also, after 
a variety of facts have been adduced, which may be referred to 
for proof or illustration. Perhaps enough has been already said 
to shew that the clerey of the period to which Robertson refers 
were not so universally, or even so entirely, ignorant as might be 
supposed from his language; yet, having said so much, and con- 
sidering that it all tends to the elucidation of our subject in more 
than one way, I feel desirous (without professing here to enter 
fully into the subject) to add one or two more extracts, which 
are not, I think, in themselves uninteresting. 

From the Constitutions of Reculfus, who became Bishop 
of Soissons in A.p. 879, and who is supposed to have issued these 
instructions to his clergy ten years afterwards, it appears as if he 
took it for granted that they could, not only read, but write. The 
fourth, fifth, and sixth sections are as follows : — “ Know, there- 
fore, that this is addressed to you, ‘ Be ye clean, ye that bear the 
vessels of the Lord ;’* which you must not suppose to refer only to 
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* “Mundamini qui fertis vasa Domini.” Isaiah lii. 11. I give the words of 
“our translation; and wish to mention that I do so wherever there is not any 
material variation. 
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the cleansing of the chalice and paten, wherein the body and 
blood of Christ is consecrated, but also to personal cleanliness and 
mental purity. For, as St. Gregory says, in treating of the 
“sgh of the ten virgins, ‘ Our vessels are our hearts, wherein we 

ear about with us all our thoughts.’* We have, therefore, a 
frail vessel, that is, our body, which we ought always to keep 
clean, with the most scrupulous care; so that, while we offer 
‘pure offerings,’ we also ourselves may be acceptable sacrifices 
before his holy altar. Also we admonish that each one of you 
should endeavour to have by heart, truly and correctly, the 
Psalms, the Discourse on the Catholic Faith, which begins 
‘Quicumque vult,’ &c., and the Canon of the Mass, and the 
Chants, and the Calendar. The office for baptism, (both for 
male and female children, and also singular and plural,) as well 
as the offices for consecrating fonts, water to be sprinkled in 
houses, the commendation of the soul, and the prayers at the 
burial of the dead, you are to have distinctly and correctly written 
out; and, by frequent study, you are to qualify yourselves to 
perform them correctly and unblameably for both men and 
women. As to the aforesaid office for the baptism of infants, we 
would that you should write it out in a fourfold manner; that is 
to say, the singular masculine and the singular feminine ; the 
shival masculine and the plural feminine ; as we, if Christ per- 
mit, will furnish you with a copy. Also we admonish that each 
one of you should be careful to have a Missal, Lectionary, a Book 
of the Gospels, a Martyrology, an Antiphonary, Psalter, and a 
Book of Forty Homilies of St. Gregory, corrected and pointed by 
our copies which we use in the holy mother church. And, also, 
fail not to have as many sacred and ecclesiastical books as you 
can get ; for from them you shall receive food and condiment for 
your souls, our Lord himself having declared, ‘ Man doth not live 
by bread alone; but by every word that proceedeth out of the 
mouth of God.’ If, however, any one of you is not able to 
obtain all the books of the Old Testament, at least let him 
diligently take pains to transcribe for himself correctly the 
first book of the whole sacred history, that is, Genesis; by 
reading which he may come to understand the creation of the 
world.’ 

This, as I have observed, seems to imply that the priests in the 
diocese of Soissons, in the ninth century, could both read and 
write ; and, indeed, from the sixteenth section, it appears that the 
secular clergy in that diocese kept schools ; and so not only read 
and wrote themselves, but were the causes of reading and writing 
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in others. But this is anticipating ; for what reader of Robertson 
is prepared to believe that the schvolmaster was abroad in the 
ninth century? I will, therefore, only here add one more 
extract on this subject, and that shall be from the history of our 
own country. The Canons of AZlfric, whether we owe them to 
the archbishop or the grammarian, or whether they were one and 
the same person, were written between the years 950 and 1000. 
They were addressed to Wulfin, Bishop of Sherborn ; and written 
in such a form as that he might communicate them to his clergy 
as a kind of episcopal charge. The re ape canon orders— 
“‘ Every priest, also, before he is ordained, must have the arms 
belonging to his spiritual work ; that is, the holy books—namely, 
the Psalter, the Book of Epistles, and the Book of Gospels, the 
Missal, the Book of Hymns, the Manual, the Calendar,* the 
Passional, the Poenitential, and the Lectionary. These books 
a priest requires, and cannot do without, if he would properly 
fulfil his office, and desires to teach the law to the people be- 
longing to him. And let him carefully see that they are weil 
written.” 

The passage of Regino, quoted by Robertson—of which, in 
this long reply, | am afraid the reader has almost lost sight— 
tempts me to add the twenty-third canon—“ The mass priest 
shall, on Sundays and on mass-days, explain the Gospel in English 
to the people ; and, by the Lord’s-prayer and the creed, he shall, 
as often as he can, stir them up to faith and the maintenance of 
Christianity. Let the teacher be warned to avoid that which the 
prophet has said — ‘ Canes muti non possunt latrare’ — ‘ Dumb 
dogs, they cannot bark.’ We ought to bark and preach to the 
laity, lest perchance we should cause them to perish for lack of 
knowledge. Christ saith in his Gospel of ignorant teachers, ‘ If 
the blind lead the blind, both fall into the ditch.’ Blind is the 
teacher if he ts illiterate, and deceives the laity by his ignorance. 
Beware of this, as your oflice requires.”+ 


* The Latin translation in Wilkins’s Councils has numerale; that in Labbe’s 
preserves the original Anglo-Saxon gerim; and I translate it calendar, because | 
have no doubt that it means the compotus, which I have before (somewhat impro- 
perly) so translated. It oceurs in a “ Calendarium seu Menologium Poetieum,” 
given by Hickes, Thes. Ling. Vett. Sept., tom. i. p. 203, from a MS. in the 
Cottonian Library, at the I&8th line, lanuapiup zenim, where it is translated 
“* Januarium Calendarii ;” and in a note on it, at p. 209, he says, “ Sic enim zepum, ut 
rijm apud veteres calendarium, fastos, ephemerida denotat.” Considering the pur- 
pose for which I write, it may be worth while to state that Collier, in his Keclesias- 
tical History, vol. i. p. 207, gives this canon, thus: —“ By the one-and-twentieth, 
* Every priest, before his ordination, was obliged to be furnished with church books, 
that is, with a Psalter, a Book of Epistles and Gospels, a Missale, a Book of Church 
Ilymns, a Penitentiale, and a Lectionarie, or Reding Boe,” &c., thus leaving out the 
Gerim, Manual, and Passional. 


t Wilkins’ Conc., i. 250. 
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To proceed, however, with Robertson :— 


“* Alfred the Great complained that, from the Humber to the Thames, there 
was not a priest who understood the liturgy in his mother tongue, or who 
could translate the easiest piece of Latin; and that, from the Thames to the 


sea, the ecclesiastics were still more ignorant.” — Asserus de Rebus Gestis 
Alfredi, ap. Camdeni Anglica, &c., p. 25. 

“The ignorance of the clergy is quaintly described by an author of the 
dark ages—‘Potius dediti gule quam glosse; potius colligunt libras quam 
legunt libros; libentius intuentur Martham quam Marcum; malunt legere in 


Salmone quam in Solomone.’ ”—Alanus de Art. Predicat. ap. Lebeuf. Dissert., 
tom, il. p. 21. 


I will not here run into what must necessarily be a long 
discourse about Alfred, and which would anticipate what I may 
more properly say when some facts shall have come under notice 
which may enable us to form a better judgment of the state 
of things in England during the reign of that monarch, as well 
as before and after it. Here I only observe that, supposing 
Robertson’s statement to be quite correct,* it only shews that the 
Anglo-Saxons were at that period behind their neighbours on the 
continent of Europe; which nobody would think of disputing. 
Let us, therefore, with Robertson, leap over about three centuries, 
and into Flanders, to see how quaintly “ the ignorance of the 
clergy” was described by Alanus. Are we to take thisas the 
character of “ the clergy” generally in all places during the dark 
ages ? or only of “ the clergy” in the time and neighbourhood of 
Alanus? And is it by jumping over time and space in this man- 
ner, to pick out part of sentences, that we can hope to understand 
the matter aright ? 

Though, after taking and giving some trouble, | am not 
at present able to say whether this passage has been correctly and 
fairly quoted either by or from Lebeuf, yet I feel authorized by 
aiet. | have seen of Alanus to suspect that he did not speak 
in these terms of “the clergy” in general. Of this, however, one 
cannot judge without seeing what 1s to agree with “ dediti;” and, 
indeed, the whole connexion of the sentence. Yet it matters 
little: the words may be there; and whether they are or not, and 
whether they meant all that Robertson pretends, is of no conse- 
quence. It is of more importance to observe the taste and the 
spirit which are manifested in the citation of such mbaldry. I 
notice it the rather, because [ have remarked that so many 
moderns seem disposed to speak and write with self-satisfied glee 
of their dark ancestors ; and to be much amused with the quaint 
humour which describes and exaggerates their ignorance, bar- 


® Which, by the way, it is not. Alfred said “ very few,” which is quite a different 
thing, if I may trust the Latin translation of Wise, (p. 87,)—* paucissimi ;” and 
Mr. Sharon ‘Turner's English translation, “ very few,” in his History of the Anglo- 
Saxons, vol. ii. p. 277. 
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barism, and vice. I believe the feeling is natural to man—it was 
avowed with infernal candour by the heathen whose hacknied 
lines I have placed at the head of this paper—but it is one 
which we might expect to find disavowed with abhorrence by 
every man pretending to be a Christian. That men were wander- 
ing in error, and seeking in vain “ the way of life,” with such 
guides as Alanus has “ quaintly described,” can be no subject of 
mirth to a Christian mind. Superstition may put on a ridiculous 
form, and ignorance may commit ludicrous blunders—we may 
laugh, for, by the law of our nature, we must laugh at some 
of these things — but to find amusement in the brutal and 
degraded state of the ministers of religion at any time, and, 
indeed, I may say of any religion, must, I think, be peculiar 
to bad men. 

It is, however, very important, and very much to our present 
purpose, to add a few words on this subject ; because [ apprehend 
that, for the want of a little consideration, many persons have been 
led into a mistaken view of the case. There were im the dark ages 
(as well as at other times) two sets of persons, from whose writings 
it is easy to cull passages describing “ the clergy” as less learned 
and religious than they were bound to be; and each of these sets 
were led to detail, and perhaps to exaggerate, the vices of eccle- 
siastics. First, there were those who hated the religion which 
the clergy maintained, and who envied the property, privileges, 
and influence which they enjoyed ; and which (whatever the 
personal character of some of them might be) they generally 
employed to check the licentiousness of others. Among these 
there have perhaps always been facetious persons who have 
considered religion and its ministers as fit subjects for their 
drollery ; and who have delighted to represent the clergy as a 
vile race of knaves and fools, characterized only by pride, sensu- 
ality, avarice, and ambition, except where all these, and all that 
was better, was kept under by idiot superstition. Yet, as far as I 
know, there was but little of this mbaldry during the period 
of which Robertson writes. He talks of the seventh to the 
eleventh century; but for the single instance which he gives, 
(and I cannot but doubt whether it properly belongs to this 
class,) he goes to, at least, the middle of the twelfth century. 
Without entering into the dispute about the precise period, or the 
identity of Alanus, this is the earliest date that can be assigned 
to him ; and, in fact, it is to the thirteenth, and yet more to the 
fourteenth and fifteenth, century that we must go for quaint 
descriptions of the corrupted church. I should like very much 
to bring forward some of these, with the remarks of some modern 
writers on them; but I am afraid that, notwithstanding all [ 
have said, such a procecding really would be a digression ; and, 
therefore, it may suffice, for the present, to say that what we 
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know of the incapacity or vices of the clergy or the monks during 
the period in question, we derive principally from their own 
confession ; or, at least, from their own statements. 

The second set of writers to whom I have alluded, are those 
who either under pretence, or with the real object, of producing 
reformation, have been vigilant to spy out, and forward to publish 
the vices of churchmen. If there were but few of the former 
class of writers during the period more immediately under our 
consideration, there were some (I hope to be able to le ground 
for believing that there were many) virtuous, pious, and com- 
paratively enlightened persons* who belonged to this class ; and 
who, when their lot was cast among ecclesiastics who disgraced 
their profession by ignorance and vice, did seriously desire (and 
were joined, or imitated, by others who pretended to desire) a re- 
formation of such evils. But I need not say that the zeal of re- 
formers, whether real or pretended, has often exaggerated the 
evils which it desired to redress ; sometimes by describing them 
as greater, and more frequently by representing them as more 
general, than they really were. 

From both these sets of writers very strong statements may be 
extracted ; and the testimony which they apparently give will 
seem, to the young student of ecclesiastical history, to be con- 
firmed by the proceedings of councils, and the tenor of their 
canons, as well as by a good deal of what he will find in the works 
of secular historians, even supposing that he does go to original 
sources. He must, however, remember that sin, in some shape or 
other, is the great staple of history, and the sole object of law; 
and he must expect, from both the historian and the legislator, to 
hear more of one turbulent prelate, or one set of factious or 
licentious monks, than of a hundred societies, or a thousand 
scattered clergy, living in the quiet decency suited to their pro- 
fession. Yet even of such societies, passing through the year, 
and the century, in orderly obscurity, annals are not wanting— 
but they are generally written in very shocking Latin—very 
true. 

However, to illustrate what I have said, let me recur to the 
canons of AZlfric, of which I have already spoken. One might 
find words in his address to Wulfin, from which it would seem 
as if he meant to testify, that the wickedness of the clergy was 
such, as that they had completely destroyed the church. “ You 
ought,” he says, “ frequently to talk to your clergy, and to 
rebuke their negligence ; for, by their perverseness, the laws, 
religion, and learning of the church are almost destroyed. ‘There- 
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* I use this qualification in deference to the popular view of the subject; for I 
cannot tell why, in things pertaining to the kingdom of Ged, and on which man can 
be enlightened only by the word and spirit of God, they might not be as truly, and 
even as fully, enlightened as any of mankind before or after their time. 
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fore deliver your soul; and tell them what are the duties of 
priests and ministers of Christ, lest you likewise perish, being 
counted as a dumb dog. We have written this epistle which 
follows in English, as if spoken by you, and you had addressed 
it to the clergy of your diocese, beginning thus :—‘ I myself tell 
you priests, that I will not put up with your negligence in your 
ministry ; but, in truth, [ will tell you what is the law concerning 
your order,” &c. Fuller illustration I hope to give hereafter ;* 
in the mean time I wish to get through Robertson's statement. 
He goes on to say— 


‘« To the obvious causes of such universal ignorance, arising from the state of 
government and manners, from the seventh to the eleventh century, we may 
add the scarcity of books, and the difficulty of rendering them more common 
during that period. The Romans wrote their books either on parchment or on 
paper made of the Egyptian papyrus; the latter, being the cheapest, was of 
course the most commonly used. But after the Saracens conquered Egypt, in 
the seventh century, the communication between that country and the people 
settled in Italy, or in other parts of Europe, was almost entirely broke off, and 





* To pursue this point here would lead us into what is, perhaps, a much wider 
field than some readers may suppose—the subject of church reform in the middle ages, 
To me it has appeared extremely interesting, and I hope to give some extracts, which 
may lead us to believe that, bad as things were, there were always some who were 
trying to mend them. Conceive a bishop of the tenth century writing to two arch- 
bishops in such terms as these : —‘* Relicto penitus eo qui nos proposuit mundo, relicto 
omni preter nomen officio, ipsi ita specialius deservimus ceteris mundo, ut dum ceteri 
Deo que Dei, mundo que mundi sunt contendunt reddere, nos e contra mundo que 
Dei, id est omnigenum amorem et cultum; Deoque qua debuerant mundo reddi, 
reddamus, id est omnigenum despectum et contentum, et ut ipsi alligemur arctius, 
ne quando scilicet, dum ab eo non recognoscimur, despiciamur, relicto ritu, cultu, 
habitu quoque nostro, ipsius mundi consuetudine atque studiis, amictibus etiam in 
tantum utimur, ut solo, ut ita eloquar, barbirasio et corona, et quod non a nobis ut ab 
eis ducuntur uxores, qualescumque etiam, quas Domino ore tantummodo, et hoc 
rarissime, reddere videmur, laudes, in nullo alio swcularibus videamur dissimiles; ita 
ut de nobis, proh nefas! dictum prophetiw possit credi quod continent tempora 
presentis wvi: ‘ Et erit sicut populus, sic sacerdos,’’’ &c. And he presently after- 
wards relates an anecdote which I must translate, though for the other matter I 
wished the reader to have the bishop's own words. A certain priest, who saw his 
bishop playing at dice, shook his head ina scornful manner, The prelate, perceiving 
it, was very angry, (justly enough, says the bishop who relates it, if his anger had 
been directed against the right person, ) and told the priest, that if he did not shew 
him that what he was doing was forbidden by the canon law, he would immediate] 
send him to gaol. The priest, with an aspect of horror, fell at his feet, and said, 
** Pardon me, my lord, 1 am so overwhelmed with fear that I could not repeat even the 
first verse of the first psalm,” (the very alphabet of a priest in those days,) “ nor any 
one decree from the canons; but I beseech you, most pious prelate, that you would 
recal to my mind what in my terror I have quite lost.” On this the bishop, and the 
rest of the company, began to laugh and jest; but, the priest being still urgent, the 
bishop yielded to his entreaties, and repeated a couple of verses: —“ Blessed is the man 
that walketh not in the counsel of the ungodly, nor standeth in the way of sinners, 
nor sitteth in the seat of the scornful; but his delight is in the law of the Lord; and 
in his law doth he meditate day and night.”—*“ Very right, most holy father,” cried 
the priest, ‘‘and then the rest of your time you may play atdice.” As to the zealous 
bishop, however, who relates the story, are we to take his words respecting the state of 
the church as a plain statement of facts, and set them down as cold-blooded history ? 


or do the very act and circumstances of his writing them constrain us to receive them 
with some qualification ? 
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the papyrus was no longer in use among them. They were obliged, on that 
account, to write all their books upon parchment, and as the price of that was 
high, books became extremely rare, and of great value. We may judge of the 
scarcity of the materials for writing them from one circumstance.—There still 
remain several manuscripts of the eighth, ninth, and following centuries, wrote 
on parchment, from which some former writing had been erased, in order to 
substitute a new composition in its place. In this manner, it is probable, that 
several works of the ancients perished. A book of Livy, or of Tacitus, might 


- be erased to make room for the legendary tale of a saint, or the superstitious 


prayers of a missal.—Murat. Anti. Ital. v. iii., p. 833. P. de Montfaucon 
affirms, that the greater part of the manuscripts on parchment which he had 
seen, those of an ancient date excepted, are written on parchment from which 
some former treatise had been erased.—Mem. de |’Acad. des inscript., tom. ix., 
p. 325. As the want of materials for writing is one reason why so many of 
the works of the ancients have perished, it accounts likewise for the small 
number of manuscripts, of any kind, previous to the eleventh century, when 


they began to multiply ; from a cause which shall be mentioned.—Hist. Liter. 
de France, tom. vi., p. 6.’ 


Much of the foregoing, which relates to the materials, value, 
and scarcity of books during the period in question, would lead 
us into multifarious discussion : ; yet it 1s so interwoven with the 
specific statements with which it is my object at present to deal, 
that I know not how to convince the reader that I am acting 
fairly, or even to make the matter intelligible to him, except by 
quoting the whole passage. I do not know w hether there ever 
was a time when readers looked out the passages referred to, or 
attended to the writer’s request that they would, “ see,” ‘ com- 
pare,’ &c. such-and-such things, which for brevity’s sake he 
would not transcribe: but if readers ever did this, Iam morally 
certain that they have long since ceased to do it; and, therefore, 
where I feel 1t necessary that the reader should ‘know what has 
been said, I dare not content myself with referring even to so 
common a book as Robertson’s. 

As to the specific statements, allow me to say—but perhaps the 
reader would be offended at my saying all that I might be 
inclined to say on the subject —it brings us on rather “tender 
ground, and he may think that I am as bad as the monks; and, 
besides, one is really ashamed to say, in the nineteenth century, 
what they might have been allowed to say a thousand years ago. 
Let me rather suppose some monk of the period to which 
Robertson refers to rise in defence of his order. He may say 
what he pleases ; and if he should talk nonsense, the enlightened 
reader will smile and forgive him. Let him be as absurd and 
wretched a creature as modern taste can conceive—such as, from 
his own description, we may suppose Ditmar to have been, or the 
Prior of Grandmont, whose 


‘ Frequens genuflexio nasum oblicavit, 
Genibus et manibus callum concreavit.” 


Let us suppose such a person brought to light, and blinking m 
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our sunshine, and at length made to understand the nature of the 
charge preferred against him and his brethren. He might, 

perhaps, answer—“ Truly, Dr. Robertson, you are rather hard 
upon us. To be sure, some part of what you say cannot be denied 
—a book of Tacitus or Livy may have been erased to make room 
for a legend, or a missal—it is, as you say, a peradventure ; but 
it may have been so; and, if it was, people could do better with- 

out books of Tacitus and Livy than without prayer-books. Nay, 
you who go on to tell us that in those days even monasteries of 
considerable note had only one missal,’—you who, with whatever 
difference, are a Christian priest, (Ww hich many of us were not,) 
ought to appl: ud us for spoiling the Egyptians, and serving our- 
selves of the heathen. Still we may have destroyed a book of 
Tacitus or Livy, to preserve a legend, or make a missal ; or it may 
have been the other way. We may have saved the youth of 
Christendom from some heathen obscenity, and preserved a valu- 
able treatise of Jerome, Ambrose, or Augustine—or, if these names 

only provoke a sneer, we may have thus preserved some of those 
annals to which you “modern historians are indebted (not nnme- 

diately, I fear, in most cases) for whatever is true in your works ; 
and which, in grateful return, some of you love to describe as 
dull, stupid, barbarous, musty, old records, with which you have 
condescended to defile yourselves s for the public g good. But then, 
as to our substituting the /egendary tales of ‘the saints, under 

favour, doctor, | cannot help thinking, from the way in which 
you write, that you have not quite a correct idea of the time when 
what are commonly known to Protestants as the legends of the 
Romish church were principally written. We, who lived between 
the seventh and eleventh centuries, had comparatively little to do 
with the matter. We plead guilty to great ignorance, bad Latin, 
and blunders ; to mucli nonsense, some lies, and a good deal that 
was, in fact, legendary ;—but as to what your readers would 
understand by legendary tales of saints, you must look to a later 

period,—you must go forward to the times when, as that so good 
Inquisitor and bishop, Bernard Guido, says, “ Frater Jacobus de 
Voragine Lombardus, postmodum Archiepiscopus Januensis, 

suam conflavit compilationem more suo in vitis sanctorum nows, 
sicut et de aliis sanctis fecit, prout ibidem patet.* You must 
talk to writers of the thirteenth century ; you may goon, and talk 
to the council of Trent, and the congregation of the Index, and 
ask them why they never expurgated the Golden Legend, why 
they never even weeded out its barbarous blunders, to say nothing 
of its lies. Yes, to the horrible disgrace of our church, you may 
ask “" ~~: never stretched out the hand of correction, or 
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restriction—never even directed the slightest breath of censure— 
towards it, and the thousand and one lying books that began to be 
made, and circulated, and devoured, as soon as what you are 
pleased to call the revival of letters had set men to read the 
monstrous figments, the foul and scandalous obscenities of the 
pagan poets. Then you may go on with Ribadaneira, and a host 
of moderns,—but do not accuse us,—look for yourself, and see 
what we did write ; and I am persuaded that, though you may 
sometimes see a legendary tale of a saint, and sometimes a super- 
stitious prayer of a missal, you will find comparatively little for 
which it would have been so very sinful to scrape a parchment, 
which might, or might not, contain a book of Tacitus or Livy. 

“ Moreover, in case we should not come to any thing like an 
agreement as to relative value, let me add, that as we are not the 
people principally concerned in concocting the legends, so we are 
not the people who were most addicted to scraping parchments. 
I do not mean to deny that what you say is true as to the letter, 
and that ‘there still remain several manuscripts of the eighth, 
ninth, and following centuries,’ which have been so treated. 
There are, I confess, several such specimens ; but you know, 
though you slur over (not to say misrepresent) his words, by 
saying ‘of ancient date,’ that Montfaucon expressly limits his 
statement to manuscripts written since the twelfth century ;* and 
therefore I put it to your own conscience, whether it is not pro- 
bable that we were more sinned against than sinning, in this 
matter—whether those who wanted writing material were likely 
to prefer parchment which was older than our time to that which 
we had used—and whether our works were not more exposed to 
erasure than those of earlier writers? I have said that you know 
this—for I cannot affect to suppose that you did not see the words 
which you have omitted or altered—but I doubt whether you do 
know, that a great part of the destruction of manuscripts was not 
owing to our writing legends or missals, but was effected in 
order to carry on the ungodly quarrels, or worldly business of 
secular men; so that as late as the fourteenth and fifteenth 





* Not having it in my power to verify the citation of Montfaucon, I applied toa 
learned friend who has access toa public library. He replied, ‘* This reference is 
wrong—there is nothing, in the volume referred to, by Montfaucon, nor any mention 
of him in the page given above. I therefore looked to the index, where, under 
Montfaucon’s name, I got a reference to a paper of his, vol. vi. p. 592, entitled, 
* Dissertation sur la plante appellée Papyrus, sur le papier d’ Egypte, sur le papier de 
coton, et sur celuy dont on se sert aujourd’huy.’ In p. 606, is the following passage, 


which, I presume, gave rise to Robertson’s statement. After having mentioned the 
fact, that ‘depuis le xiie Siecle,’ ancient writings were erased to make way for books 
of the church—and thus that Polybius, Dio, Diodorus, &c. were converted into 
Triodions, Pentecostaries, Homilies, &c., he says, ‘ Aprés une exacte recherche, je 
puis assrer que des livres écrits sur du parchemin depuis le xii Siccle, jen ay plus 
trouve dont on avoit raclé l’ancienne écriture, que d'autres,’ ” 
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centuries notaries were restricted from practising, until they had 
taken an oath to use none but new parchment.” 

I do not mean to make myself responsible for all that a monk 
under such circumstances might say; but yet | cannot suppress 
my opinion, that if any of that fraternity had so addressed 
Robertson, his most prudent and popular course would have been 
to turn short round on the opposite tack, and to reply—*“ Ah! 


you sensual, ignorant, lazy monks; you could not read or write 
—potius dediti gule quam glossw,” &Xc. 


ON THE EPISCOPACY OF THE HERRNHUTERS, 
COMMONLY CALLED MORAVIANS. 


Tue claim of any body of Christians to be considered a true 
branch of the church of Christ, must, at all times, be a matter of 
deep interest to those who desire to see all who are called by the 
name of Christ ‘‘ continuing in the apostles’ doctrine and fellow- 
ship, and in (the consequently acceptable) breaking of bread and 
prayers,” (Acts, 11. 42.) But at no time, and to no body of 
apostolic Christians, can such a claim be of deeper interest than 
itis at the present time to the members of the church of England, 
who have witnessed divisions in the body of professing Christians 
taking a form which, for the most part, was unknown to the 
primitive ages ; and men who would naturally mock at any one 
who, without the king’s commission, should pretend to exercise 
the office of a magistrate, seeing no impropriety at all in the office 
of a minister of the gospel being attempted by those who can 
shew no commission from God, When, therefore, among the 
numerous bodies which have separated themselves from the apos- 
tolic church, at present established in England, one is found 
which claims, equally with that church, the possession of the 
apostolic commission, it cannot be wondered at that, when brought 
forward as in one or two cases it lately has been, it should excite 
the attention of the members of the church. And as the desire 
of all must be to see the wounds in Christ’s body healed, rather 
than torn more widely open, it would be with a wish to find that 
claim established that the inquiry would be made. For so would 
there be more reasonable hope that, in God’s good time, the 
division would cease. 

It was with these feelings and this desire that the writer of 
these remarks commenced his inquiry (the result of which is now 
submitted to the reader) into the claims of the Moravians (so 
called) to be considered an episcopal, i. e., an apostolic branch of 
the church of Christ. Into the state of religion among them, 
either as it was, or as it is, he bas no intention to enter; the 
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former he is unwilling, thelatter he is unqualified, to discuss. He 
proposes, therefore, to limit the inquiry to the grounds on which 
they rest their claim to the possession of the apostolic commission, 
which, they assert, has legitimately descended to them by epis- 
copal succession. For this purpose it will be necessary to give a 
slight sketch of some features of ecclesiastical history connected 
with them. 

Moravia and Bohemia were converted to the Christian faith in 
the ninth century, by the preaching of Cyril and Methodius, 
two Greek ecclesiastics, who introduced the rites and customs of 
their own church, which were retained without interruption till 
the time of Otho the First, towards the close of the tenth cen- 
tury, who began to endeavour to bring the Moravians under the 
papal yoke.* This attempt was followed up with more or less 
success by succeeding emperors, and their own princes, till about 
the middle of the fourteenth century, when the general adoption 
of all the corruptions and abuses of the western church was 
enforced, the Latin language and popish ceremonies introduced 
into the churches, the marriage of the clergy prohibited, and the 
use of the cup in the eucharist denied to the people. This was 
not effected without strenuous opposition on the part of indivi- 
duals, and numerous bodies of the people of all ranks. Among 
the eminent individuals who, from time to time, arose to witness 
against the papal usurpations and corruptions, the celebrated 
Huss occupies the most conspicuous place ; who, in 1415, sealed 
his testimony with his blood, bemg burned at Constance, in viola- 
tion of the emperor's safe conduct. 

His followers were divided into two parties:—1. Calixtines, so 
called because the chief point on which they insisted in their 
ditlerences with Rome, was in claiming the use of the cup (calix) 
for the people. 2. VTaborites, so called from the tents (¢abor) in 
which they dwelt, which name they gave to the mountain on 
which they held their religious assemblies. These last were 
strenuous in opposing a/l the papal additions to Christian doc- 





* Such, at least, is the account given by Crantz, pp. 14, 15, La Trobe’s edition, 
and Holmes, vol. i. p. 11. But there is some difficulty in reconciling it with the 
following statement of Regenvolscius, (p. 8,) for which he refers to A’neas Sylvius : 
—‘* Bohemi Methodium aggrediuntur, ab ipso exigentes, ne sermone Latino quem 
non intelligerent, sed Bohemo sive Slavonico, rem divinam faceret. Hane rem ille 
Romam ad Cyrillum Collegam, atque is ad Nicolaum Pontif. Rom. retulit. .... Hom. 
Pontifex concessit ut Slavis sua lingua in sacris uti liceret.”” Which is the more re- 
markable, because Methodius did not labour under any want of knowledge of the 
Slavonian language, for Regenvolscius, p. 7, styles him and Cyril, “lingua Graeca 
et Slavonica promptissimi.” If Regenvolscius and A¢neas Sylvius are correct, Bo- 
hemia was, from its very beginning, subject to the Roman See; and if the founders 
of the church there thus acknowledged the jurisdiction of the Roman Pontiff, and 
used the Latin language in the public service, it is to the highest degree improbable 
that they should have observed the Greek rites. 
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trines; and, not content with this, songht to propagate their views 
by the use of the sword. This naturally drew upon them the 
wrath of the government, and, after a long and cruel war, they 
were at length dispersed, and subjected to severe persecutions. 
The remnant which survived were at length permitted to settle at 
Lititz, in the borders of Silesia and Moravia, in the year 1451. 
Having no clergy of their own, they were, for a time, supphed by 
some who were sent to them from the Calixtines. In 1457, they 
formed themselves into a community, entitled Unitas Fratrum, 
or, the United Brethren ; and in 1467, determining to be wholly in- 
dependent, both of the Romish party, whom they hated, and of the 
Calixtines, whom they despised, they sent some presbyters of their 
number, who had come over to them from the Calixtines and the 
Romanists, to receive what they call episcopal orders from an indi- 
vidual who is styled Stephen, Bishop of the Waldenses, in Austria, 
From this time, it is said, they religiously preserved the episcopal 
order among them, having generally one bishop in Poland, 
another in Bohemia, and two in Moravia. In _ process of time, 
their congregations were dispersed and broken up, the number of 
their bishops was not kept up, and in the year 1710, only one 
individual professing to have received that order survived. This 
was Dr. Daniel Jablonsky, Chaplain to the King of Prussia. It 
is from him that the Moravians (so called) of the present day 
profess to have received episcopal orders. Let us state the origin 
of this body. 

In the year 1722, Count Zinzendorf, a Polish nobleman, formed 
an establishment on his estate of a number of individuals of diffe- 
rent religious persuasions, at a place called Herrnhut. Among 
these were some emigrants from Bohemia and Moravia, who 
having been brought up in the church of Rome, had seen reason 
to abandon its tenets. The settlement increased by the accession 
of individuals from different quarters ; and in 1727, it consisted 
of about three hundred persons, one half of whom are stated to 
have been Bohemian or Moravian emigrants. 

Up to the year 1735, they had no clergy of their own, and 
availed themselves of the ministrations of the Lutheran pastor of 
the parish, at whose hands they received the holy sacrament; and 
great efforts were made on the part of Count Zinzendorf, who 
was himself a Lutheran, and by the other Lutheran members of 
the community, to bring the establishment into entire connexion 
with the Lutheran church. This, however, was overruled, and 
the desire to be “ independent” led them to apply to Dr. Ja- 
blonsky to give them, as they say, episcopal orders, for which 
ottice they selected David Nitshmann, who is said to have been 
consecrated bishop by Jablonsky in the month of March, 17365 ; 
and from these two, the episcopal succession is declared to have 
been preserved up to the present time, when there are stated to 
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be thirteen bishops,—six in Germany, two in England, one in 
[reland, one in Asia, and three in America.* 

It will be seen what a tangled thread we have to unravel. In 
order to see our way, it seems desirable to inquire, Ist, into the 
estimation in which episcopal orders are held by the Herrnhuters, 
and the weight attached by them to the episcopal office ; 2ndly, 
into the proofs of the preservation of the succession from Jablonsky, 
in 1735, to the present time; 3rdly, into the character of the 
transactions at Herrnhut in respect to orders; 4thly, into the 

roofs of the preservation of the succession from 1467 to 1735, 

y the Taborites ; 5thly, into the story of the mission to Stephen, 
in Austria; 6thly, into the episcopal character of Stephen him- 
self, and into the truth of the assertion ascribed to him, that the 
Waldenses had preserved the apostolic succession among them. 
Before entering upon this, it may be as well to premise, that the 
mere existence of a gradation of orders in the ministry in an 
body of Christians will not, of itself, afford any proof of that body 
having preserved episcopal succession ; for the Lutherans on the 
continent have their superintendants, presbyters, and deacons. 
Nor will the circumstance of the first of these orders being styled 
bishops prove the apostolic succession ; for in the Danish church 
the superintendants are styled bishops, and yet their writers are 
so far from laying any claim to an episcopal succession, that they 
affect to laugh at the churches of England and Sweden for setting 
any store by it. Thus the writer quoted by Minter, in his “ His- 
tory of the Reformation in Denmark :”’—“The Danish church, 
which has always regarded ordination in its true point of view, 
and which has always maintained that, from the beginning of 
Christianity, the office and ordination of bishops and _presbyters 
has been completely the same, does not envy the sot-disant supe- 
riority of the English and Swedish churches, founded in the boast 
that their bishops have received their true succession from Lau- 
rence Peters and Matthew Parker.” 

Having given this caution against being deceived by a mere 
name, let us proceed with the inquiry. Ist, Into the estimation 
in which episcopal orders are held by the Moravians, and the 
weight attached by them to the episcopal office. In the first 
place, the distinction between the first and second orders of clergy 
is considered by them of human institution only ; “ the dignity of 
bishops” being reckoned among other “ departures from primitive 
simplicity,” “ which were by _ perc introduced.”—(See “ Ex- 
position of Christian Doctrine as taught in the Protestant 





* This sketcb is taken from Regenvolscii Hist. Eccles. Slavonic. Traj. ad Rhen. 
1652; Acta Fratrum Unitatis, Lond. 1749; Holmes’s Hist. of the Brethren, Lond. 
1830; Bost’s History, (translated from French,) London, 1834 ; and Crantz’s History 
of the Brethren, (La Trobe’s edition. ) 
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church of the United Brethren,” translated from the German. 
Bath : 1796,—p. 429.) | ‘Compertum habebant,” says Regen- 
volsch, in his History, “‘eam episcoporum orepoxny, solisque illis or- 
dinandi alios verbi divini ministros potestatem concessam, non esse 


jure aut precepto divino, vel apostolica auctoritate, ac de lege ne- 


cessitatis, ut nulla ratione aliter fieri queat, olim introductam, sed 
humand ecclesiastice politia, ex occasionibus certis, institutione 
et designatione.”—(Hist. Eccles. Slavon., lib. i.c. 7.) Accord- 
ingly, although in their application to the English church and 
Parliament, in 1747, they made a parade of having religiously 
preserved “ apostolical episcopacy,” and affect to censure the 
German reformers for ‘‘ carelessly dropping it,” (see the folio 
volume, pp. 81, 113—116,) yet, in point of practice, they fully 
admit the equal validity of presbyterian with episcopal ordina- 
tion. “ Hence, when a minister joins their church who has pre- 
viously received ordination in any other church, he is allowed to 
exercise the functions of the ministry without being re-ordained 
by their bishops.”—(Holmes’ History, i. p. 228.) The weight 
attached to the episcopal office corresponds with this, for the 
bishops are not the rulers of the churches, the government being 
vested in a mixed board of laymen and ecclesiastics, (Holmes, 
ii. 333) ; nor are the bishops even at liberty to confer orders with- 
out permission of this board.—(Ibid. 335.) 
2. The next point to be examined is the proof of the legitimate 
preserrenee of this asserted episcopacy from 1735, i the 
ferrnhuters profess to have received it from Dr. Jablonsky, who 
isrepresented as being a bishop of the Polish branch of the ancient 
Unitas Fratrum. But here we are without means, as far as any 
printed documents go, to promote the inquiry satisfactorily. For 
although their historians, Holmes and Bost, have published 
accounts of their sect, in which they enter, especially the former, 
into minute details of their operations in all parts of the world, 
they have neither of them thought an account of the consecration 
and succession of their bishops worthy a place in their Histories. 
It is not likely that they should be without records of these trans- 
actions, but so it is, that they have not been given to the world. 
Only here and there an account is given of some individual who 
is Stated to have been made a bishop. But, unfortunately, these 
brief notices have had so little pains bestowed upon them, that 
even the few that are given are frequently inconsistent with each 
other. For instance, we are told, in page 114 of the folio volume 
before referred to, that the first bishop of the Herrnhuters, David 
Nitschman, was consecrated by Jablonsky, in 1735; that Bishops 
Jablonsky and Nitschman, in 1737, consecrated Count Zinzen- 
dorf ; and that, in 1740, Bishops Nitschman and Zinzendorf con- 
secrated Polycarp Muller. In 1741 (according to Holmes), 
Nitschman was in America, and Zinzendorf, who had resigned 
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his episcopal office the year before, was in America likewise ; and 
Jablonsky was supposed to be in imminent danger of death; and 
yet that same year we are informed, that John Nitschman was 
consecrated “ by éwo bishops,” when there appears to have been 
only one capabie of performing the function ; and in 1747, by 
which time Jablonsky and Muller were dead, David Nitschman 
still in America, and Zinzendorf incapacitated by his resignation, 
we are told that Leonard Dober and John Watteville were conse- 
crated “ by aii the remaining bishops,” whereas there appears 
only to have been John Nitschman who could take any part in 
the consecration. It is possible that these apparent discrepancies 
may admit of satisfactory explanation, but, in the absence of that 
explanation, we cannot be blamed if we do not take it for granted 
that the succession has been carefully and legitimately preserved 
in a body of men who designate the distinction of episcopacy as 
one of the corrupt departures from primitive sienphlaity. The 
most probable solution of the difficulties which have been pointed 
out is, that with the Herrnhuters a bishop is considered to conse- 
crate another, if, by writing, he consent to the consecration ; and 
that, therefore, when it is said that Dober and Waitteville were 
“consecrated by all the remaining bishops,” it is merely meant, 
that the remaining bishops agreed to their elevation, and gave 
them episcopal letters of orders; for in p. 115 of the folio 
volume it is stated, that “ Dr. Jablonsky and his colleague in 
Poland appointed and consecrated David Nitschman Bishop of 
the Brethren.” But Holmes (vol. i. p. 226) and Bost (p. 325) 
only speak of Jablonsky as being concerned in the consecration, 
and of Sitkovius as “ consenting” and “ concurring,” and furnish- 
ing a certificate: and so, again, the folio volume at the same 
page says, that Zinzendorf was ‘ consecrated by the bishops of 
the three united branches,”—to wit, Jablonsky, Sitkovius, and 
Nitschman ; but Holmes (vol. i. p. 241) and Bost (p. 341) inform 
us, that the consecration was only by Jablonsky and David 
Nitschman, and that Sitkovius merely “ affixed his signature to 
the certificate of consecration.” The adoption of such a lax 
mode of expression must necessarily increase the difficulty of 
establishing the real character of the orders said to be conferred. 
3. We come next to consider the transactions at Herrnhut, 
more especially as they relate to the application for episcopal 
orders, which is said to have been made to Dr. Jablonsky, by the 
Herrnhuters, in 1735. Previously to this time, as was before ob- 
served, this assembly of religionists of different denommations 
had no clergy of their own body, but received communion from 
the unepiscopal Lutheran pastor of Bertholsdorf. And yet before 
this, so vague and irregular were their ideas of ordination, that 
we find this assembly of laymen taking upon themselves to confer 
orders. . In 1727, twelve elders were set apart. In 1730, when 
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all resigned their office except Neisser,and Linner was appointed 
to be Sie assistant, it is distinctly stated, “though Augustin 
Neisser was only confirmed in his charge, yet he was agat 
solemnly ordained in conjunction with Linner. The ordination of 
the two brethren was attended to with truly Christian solemnity.” 
—(Bost, p. 266; Lond. 1834.) And in 1733, when Christian 
David and the two Stacks were about to set out for Greenland, 
“they were set apart for the work by the elder, Augustin Neisser, 
with prayer and imposition of hands.”—(Bost, p. 286.) And 
not only were they thus regardless of all pretence of regular ordi- 
nation up to the year 1735, but even after that time, when they 
profess to have had bishops among them, so greatly did the 
prefer their lay-ordained elders to the asserted apostolical- 
ordained bishops, that “one of the elders who had been esta- 
blished over the other officers continued in that pre-eminence 
over the bishops themselves, when they came to have them, which 
form of government lasted till 1741.”—(Bost, p. 269.) The 
obvious inference to be deduced from these facts is, that the Herrn- 
huters neither valued episcopacy before 1735, nor afterwards 
believed that they had re it. And the truth of this is 
strengthened by the extreme obscurity (as we shall presently see) 
of the episcopal character of Jablonsky; and placed beyond all 
doubt by the act of acceptation which Zinzendorf himself sent to 
the Herrnhuters in answer to their invitation to him to take the 
chief office in their ministry; in that act, speaking of the 
“brethren” in Poland, from whose seniors (Jablonsky and Sitko- 
vius) he was to receive his ordination, he says, that “ the title of 
senior neither implies, nor can imply, nor is that of bishop.”— 
(Cited by Rimius from Cretitaréich; . 223.) This may help us 
to a correct estimate of the value of the letter which Archbishop 
Potter, whose credulity had been abused, wrote to Zinzendorf on 
his pretended consecration to the episcopacy, and may prepare 
the reader to be told, that the papers by means of which the 
Herrnhuters obtained from the English Parliament a recognition 
of their episcopacy and a grant of privileges in the colonies, were 
a tissue of fraud and imposture. he testimonials adduced were, 
in — instances, obtained under false pretences, and had been 
formally revoked and cancelled, upon the truth being known, long 
before the application was made to the parliament: in others, 
they were direct perversions of truth. And yet the Moravian 
historians are not ashamed to boast of a recognition so obtained. 
—(See Holmes, vol. i. pp. 241,325.) But, to return to the 
question immediately under consideration, it was said that the 
very existence of Dr. Jablonsky as a bishop was extremely obscure. 
The consideration of this will bring us to inquire, 
_ 4. Into the proofs of the preservation of the 7. succes- 
sion (which the Taborites are stated to have procured from Ste- 
Vou. VII.—May, 1835. 37 
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phen, in Austria) from 1467 to 1735. The reason for calling the 
existence of Jablonsky, as a bishop, obscure, is this :—it is stated 
that he was consecrated in 1699 by Joachim Gulicius, bishop of 
the Polish branch of the Taborites, who was, as they say, con- 
secrated by John Zugeher, in 1692.* Now, if there had been 
a peotentent bishop in Poland, known and recognised as such in 
1695, it is to the very highest degree improbable that his ex- 
istence should have been unknown to Spener and the other 
eminent Lutheran divines in the neighbouring kingdom of 
Prussia. Yet, in 1695, when the learned Grabe was about to go 
over from the Lutherans to the Papists, on account of the defect 
of episcopal succession among the former, which his study of 
primitive Christianity had taught him was always deemed essen- 
tial to the very existence of a church ; he was dissuaded from 
his purpose by Spener, who shewed him where he could obtain 
the succession without adopting the Romish corruptions—namely, 
in England, to which country Grabe accordingly came. But if 
the episcopacy of the protestants in Poland had been recognised, 
is it likely that Spener would have directed Grabe to seek, 
in England, what he could procure so much nearer home? 
Nay, more, it appears that 5 es himself was an intimate 
friend of Grabe’s. Is it possible that Grabe could have been 
ignorant of the claim to episcopal character of his friend’s church ? 
or, that if that claim had been admitted, he would not have pre- 
ferred that church to Rome, to which he had intended to go? or 
even to England, to which, by Spener’s advice, he came? Again, 
in 1711, we find Jablonsky himself speaking on the defect of 
episcopal succession among the German protestants,saying thus,+ 
—‘‘ To my knowledge, several pious and learned candidates of 
divinity, who began to have some taste of antiquity, have had 
great scruples in this case, and some, on this account, have chosen 
rather to. go and receive ordination in ty sacl But if the epis- 
copal character of Jablonsky had been known and recognised, 
what need could there be for these candidates for orders to go to 
England, for what they might equally as well receive in Prussia ? 
And, once more, there was at this time a very active correspon- 
dence between the courts of England and Prussia, and the divines 
of both countries, about establishing a genuine episcopacy in the 
latter kingdom, as well as adopting liturgical forms, which may be 
seen at length in the “ Life of Archbishop Sharpe.” But, singular 
enough, the idea of receiving these orders from Jablonsky, the 
chaplain to the king of Prussia, seems never to have occurred to 
any of the parties ; and yet, if his episcopal character had been 
known and recognised, what course could be more obvious? That 
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* Folio volume, p. 114. 
+ See the paper in Archbishop Sharpe’s Life, vol, ii, p. 191. 
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Jablonsky himself believed that the’ Taborites, or Bohemian 
Unitas Fratrum, to which he i had received and pre- 
served the episcopal succession we know, for he says—* I, for 
my part, have had no occasion for the like scruples, since the 
Bohemian union, in which I was bred up and ordaimed, and 
which had its original from Huss before the great Reformation, 
has retained (in the above-mentioned manner) the filum succes- 
sionis episcopalis, et missionem ministrorum ecclesia, even to this 
day.”* But it seems very clear that this asserted episcopacy was 
not acknowledged by the other continental protestants. 

This is the more remarkable, because, both before and after what 
is called the Consensus Sendomiriensis, in 1570, the most intimate 
union subsisted between the Taborites, the Lutherans, and the 
reformed ; and though this union with the Lutherans was after 
awhile interrupted, it was continued with such intimacy between 
the brethren and the reformed, “ that in a few years (to use 
Holmes’s words) these two denominations formed but one church 
in Poland.+ And we are triumphantly informed by Bost (p. 84) 
that one of the chief principles of union laid down between the 
reformed and the brethren at the synod of Christians (in 1560 
according to him, and in 1568 according to Holmes) was the 
adoption of the brethren’s discipline by the reformed, modified with 
the junction of a lay elder with the clerical superintendant, whom 
he calls bishop, in the superintendence of every district. 

Now, either the episcopal character of the superintendants of 
the brethren was known to the reformed when they made this 
union, or it was not. If it was not known to them, what can we 
think of an episcopacy the very existence of which was kept so 
profound a secret that even those who entered into union with it 
were unconscious of it? or what security can we have that the 
succeeding superintendants received their professed orders from the 
superintendants of the brethren, and not from the superintendants 
of the reformed ? But if the episcopal character of the brethren’s 
congregations was known to the reformed when they united to 
become one church with them, and episcopacy thus received so 
satisfactory a triumph, is it possible that so remarkable an event 
should have been unknown to Spener, and the other German 
divines, and that when they directed the attention of any to epis- 
copacy, they should have turned their eyes to distant England, 
and not to the Polish episcopacy, which was connected with them 
by so many ties, and which had already done such great things ? 

It will be observed that the term superintendants has been 
used here, and the reason is, because these professed episcopalians 
in Poland never styled their chief officers bishops, but seniors 

* See his paper in Archbishop Sharpe's Life, cited above. 
+t Holmes, vol, i, p. 110. 
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and superintendants, as the Lutherans* and the reformed+ did 
theirs, and the London Missionary Society do theirs.{ If we wish 
for ‘a reason for such an extraordinary proceeding, we are told by 
Bost that ‘the bishops of the brethren in Poland were desig- 
nated by the title of the ancients and elders, in order to avoid the 
constructions which the Roman catholics and the presbyterian 
protestants might put upon the word bishop.”§ And Regenvol- 
scius in like manner, “ sed isti, tum et abusum apud adversarios 
episcoporum nominis, tum majoris odii ac invidize evitande causa, 
Seniorum potius appellatione acquiescebant, uti et hactenus.” 
Lib. i. cap. 8. Is it likely that men who were ashamed of the 
name would have been very careful to preserve the thing ? or is it 
likely that the reformed, through fear of whom the episcopacy 
was put out of sight, would have admitted their timid associates 
to the claim of pre-eminence by allowing them to confine conse- 
cration and ordination to the hands of their own superintendants ? 
But we are further informed by Bost, that “ in their negotiations 
with protestant episcopal churches, they continued to lay claim 
to the episcopal character.”|| Here, then, we have an instance, 
probably unparalleled, of a church assuming two titles—presby- 
terian on the Continent, episcopalian in England ; but which was 
the false, and which the true, we have no certain information. For 
the very fact of this union and incorporation with a presbyterian 
body, to please whom they sank the episcopal character, must 
needs destroy the weight which Regenvolscius’ list of their chief 
ministers from Stephen of Austria to Bythner might otherwise 
claim ;{] since we can have no reasonable grounds for believing 
that the superintendants, after the synod of Xyons, were con- 
secrated by the superintendants of the brethren, rather than by 
the superintendants of the reformed. 

This part of the history is the more deserving of remark, be- 
cause it was through this Polish branch of the brethren that 
Jablonsky received what he believed to be episcopal ordination. 
And here one cannot but point out the very great discrepancies 
which exist in the different accounts of the consecration of this 
individual. The account in Holmes, vol. i. p. 132, is as follows : 
—‘ Still intent upon doing all in his power to preserve the 
brethren’s church from utter ruin, Comenius resolved on the 








* Regenvolscius’ Hist. Lib. iii. ¢. 14. + Ibid. 

¢ Report of the London Missionary Society, 1834, p.80—122.  § Bost. p. 85. 

I Bost, p. 85. For episcopal churches we should read, according to the folio 
volume, episcopal church, for there it is stated (p. 6) that “ There are no more than 
two epi ch among protestants; the one known through all the world 
under the name of Ecclesia Anglicana ; the other characterized for at least three ages 
as the Unitas Fratrum.” Why the churches of Scotland and Sweden are omitted, 
which are episcopal and apostolical, and the church of Denmark, which is episcopal, 
but not apostolical, does not appear. 

q Lib. iii. c. 10. 
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election and ordination of a bishop to prevent the total extinction 
of that order, which had been preserved to the brethren. in 
regular succession for upwards of two hundred years.’ The 


election fell on Nicolaus Gertichius and Paul Jablonsky, the 


former being appointed for the congregation in Poland, and» the 
latter for the persecuted and dispersed members of the church 
in Bohemia and Moravia. The consecration took place at 
Miclenim in Poland, in the year 1662. But Jablonsky dyi 
before Comenius, whose daughter he had married, his son Danie 
Ernestus Jablonsky, chaplain in ordinary at the court of Berlin, 
was appointed his successor in 1669. And through him episcopal 
ordination was afterwards transferred to the renewed church of 
the brethren.” 

In the folio volume before referred to, p. 114, we are informed 
that “ Anno 1662, in the synod at Miclenim, two bishops were 
at length ordained by J. Bythner (with the concurrence of 
Comenius in writing); one for the Polish churches, Nicolas Ger- 
tichius ; and the other for the Bohemian, Peter Jablonsky, Come- 
nius’s son-in-law, and designed his successor, but who died before 
him, January 12th, 1670, in which year also, November 25th, 
Comenius departed this life. From this time, the Bohemian branch 
being excluded all hope of returning into their own country, 
and worn out by long banishment, and, according to circum- 
stances of place, joining themselves to the Polish or German 
churches, they had no more any bishop ordained for them. 

“‘ But upon the decease of Gertichius, also, at Lignitz, May 24th, 
1671, Bythner ordained Adam Samuel Hartman, at the synod in 
Lissa, October 28th, 1673. And,when Bythner himself died soon 
after, Hartman ordained John Zugeher (chosen by the suffrages 
of Bythner, before his death, and the brethren still living) 
August 13th, 1676, in the church of St. Peter and Paul at Dant- 
zic, in the presence of the ministers, to be bishop of that 
church. 

“ A. S. Hartman dying in 1691, J. Zugeher, who alone survived, 
ordained Joachim Gulichius, June 26th, 1692, in the synod of 
Lissa, to be his colleague ; and he himself also dying, Gulichius 
advised the brethren to choose two colleagues for him; and 
whereas D. E. Jablonsky, who was already chaplain in ordinary 
at the court of Berlin, was one of those who were openly chose 
by vote, and was invited to take a journey to Poland to receive 
ordination, he, having a scruple or two, had them cleared to him 
by his intimate friend Dr. Grabe, at London. In the meantime 
the synod at Lissa came on, at which, March 10th, 1699, D. E. 
Jablonsky and John Jacobides were ordained bishops.” Thus, 
one account makes the Jablonsky from whom the Herrnhuters 
— to have received episcopacy to have been consecrated in 
669 as successor to his father Paul Jablonsky, who is styled 
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bishop of the Bohemian church ; the other account states that he 
was consecrated in 1699 as successor to John Zugeher, bishop of 
the Polish church, and that the elder Jablonsky, who is styled 
Peter, had no successor, for that after his death no more bishops 
were ordained for the Bohemian church. Nay, more, in p. 9 
of the appendix to the folio volume, there is a paper purporting 
to be from Daniel Jablonsky, in which’ he says that “ the Bohe- 
mian branch ceased entirely in 1620.” 

Such glaring inaccuracies and contradictions in the details of 
their history must reasonably shake our confidence in it; and, 
together with the circumstances pointed out before, must force 
upon us a conviction of the extreme uncertainty as to the preser- 
vation of the (asserted) episcopacy among the Taborites, from the 
transaction with Stephen of Austria till Jablonsky. 

( To be continued.) 


RESTORATION OF THE NAVE OF THE ANCIENT CHURCH 
OF ST. SAVIOUR’S, SOUTHWARK. 


{Tury who feel for the spiritual destitution of great London 
parishes on the one hand, and they who are anxious for the pre- 
servation of the finer specimens of our early ecclesiastical build- 
ings on the other, will feel a strong interest in the following brief 
and simple statement, and will, it 1s hoped, assist ‘in raising the 
funds necessary for the undertaking proposed in it. A valuable 
and accurate historical paper respecting the church appeared a 
few months back in this Magazine, and to that the reader is 
referred for any particulars he may desire.—Ep.] 


At a highly respectable Meeting of Clergy and Laity, held in 
the vestry-room of the church of Saint Saviour’s, Southwark, on 
Thursday, the 12th day of February, 1835,—Charles Barclay, 
Esq., M.P., in the chair, supported by Richard Alsager, Esq., 
M.P., the Venerable Archdeacon Hoare, the Rev. Dr. D’Oyly, 
the Rev. Dr. Kenney, Benjamin Harrison, Esq., William Not- 
tidge, Esq., Thomas Saunders, Esq., and others, — it was stated 
to the meeting that the beautiful specimen of early English 
ecclesiastical architecture, the Ladye Chapel, at the east end 
of Saint Saviour’s church, together with the choir, and its magni- 
ficent altar-screen of masonry, the north and south transepts, and 
the tower, had been all completely restored, and that the choir 
and transepts were now used for divine service. 

That the tower, choir, and transepts, had been restored by the 
parish ; and that the charge of the restoration of the altar screen 
and Ladye Chapel had been, to a great extent, defrayed by 
voluntary contributions,—the sum of about 700/. only being now 
due in respect of the latter. 
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That the nave is now wholly unroofed, and mm a state fast 
approaching to ruin, and that it is highly desirable that it should 
be speedily and suitably restored, and the repositories of the 
dead preserved therein, rescued from desecration ; and that the 
whole, or such part of the area of the same as should be found 
necessary, might be appropriated to the use of divine service, and 
the increase of church sittings, which the large population of the 
parish urgently requires. 

The Lord Bishop of the Diocese had been pleased to express 
his approbation of the proposal for a voluntary and limited sub- 
scription of one guinea each by the clergy and such of their 
parishioners, in the several parishes of the diocese, as might 
be inclined to contribute towards the restoration of the nave of 
St. Saviour’s church, and the liquidation of the balance of expense 
for the Ladye Chapel. And that, although his Lordship did not 
feel himself at liberty to issue any official circular letter on the 
subject, yet he permitted his good wishes for the success of the 
measure to be mentioned, accompanied with the expression of his 
intention, if there should be ultimately a deficiency in the required 
amount, to subscribe 200/. towards the same, in addition to his 
subscription of 300/. already given for the Ladye Chapel, and 
100/. towards the altar-screen. 

The following Resolutions were then proposed, and unanimously 
agreed to:-— 

I. That this meeting, observing, with great regret, the present 
dilapidated state of the nave of the ancient church of St. Saviour, 
Southwark, now unroofed, and rapidly falling to decay, (a church 
which, being an ancient diocesan church, and a great national 
ornament, has claims for support far beyond those which are 
merely local,) consider it of great importance that strenuous exer- 
tions should be made by the public at large, and especially 
through the diocese of Winchester, for its speedy and suitable 
restoration. 

Il. That the present meeting are aware of the large contri- 

butions, both public and private, already made towards the 
restoration and improvement of the centre and entire eastern 
portions of St. Saviour’s church, (contributions most liberally 
made by the parishioners themselves, in the course of about 
twenty years, for — repairs and restoration, to the amount of 
upwards of 30,000/., in addition to subscriptions by the public at 
large, amounting to upwards of 3500/. for the Ladye Chapel, and 
nearly 1000/. for the altar-screen,) and therefore consider that the 
present appeal to the public should be regarded as wholly uncon- 
nected with any exertions which the parishioners of St. Saviour’s 
may be icon to make for the present object. 

III. That the present meeting further propose it to be an 
instruction to the committee now to be appointed, that it will 
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attend to the increased accommodation of the parishioners for 
public worship, the present portion of the fabric appropriated to 
that purpose accommodating not more than 800 persons (while the 
whole population of the parish amounts to 18,000,) and no other 
place of public worship connected with the established church being 
within the limits of the parish ! 

[The sum required will be about eleven thousand pounds. If 
the work can be achieved, we shall have the satisfaction of seeing 
one of the most interesting churches in London restored to its 
proper honour, and forming a conspicuous ornament of what is 
fast becoming the most striking entrance to the Metropolis. ] 


ee 
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THE TWENTY-EIGHT CONSTITUTIONS OF OTHO, 
( Continued from p. 399.) 
XX. 

Arcupisuops and bishops should, in order that they may discharge 
their duties as their very names imply they ought, superintend and 
keep watch over their flocks, and exhibit themselves as examples of 
holiness to all. We, therefore, exhort and monish them that they 
resort to their cathedral churches on the principal festivals; and, 
moreover, that they visit their dioceses at proper times, correcting and 
reforming the churches therein, holding confirmations, and sowing the 
seed of life in the field of the Lord. And in order the better to per- 
form what they professed at their consecration, they shall cause such 
their profession to be read over to them at least twice in the year. 

[xx1. In respect to the visitations of archbishops and bishops, it seems that origin- 
ally, for the better government of the church and the correction of offences, visita- 
tions of parishes and dioceses were instituted, that so all possible care might be taken 
to have good order kept in all places.— Godolphin, Appendiz, s. 25. As to the 


office of confirmation, see Canon 60. And concerning the first subject, see Canon 
137, and Lind. 277 and 109, and other authorities quoted in the preceding consti- 


tution, No. 19.] 
XXII. 

As not only power, but discretion and learning, is exceedingly requi- 
site in a judge, lest, through ignorance or unskilfulness, an informal 
and thereby useless sentence be given, or the guilty be permitted to 
escape and the innocent be subjected to punishment, we do hereby 
decree, that all causes, and most especially matrimonial causes, 
which require the most mature and diligent attention, be decided 
upon by such men only as are well skilled and worthy of the greatest 
credit, having great skill in the law, or, at least, perfectly acquainted 
with the conduct of the causes before them. But if there be any 
deans, archdeacons, or abbots, who, from privilege or custom, have 
cognizance of matrimonial causes, they shall take care that they be 
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heard before such persons as are fully competent thereto. And we 
do by this present statute direct, that neither they themselves or their 
delegates proceed to the giving a definitive sentence without having 
first consulted their diocesan on the merits of the canse, and obtained 
his advice thereon, unless they be specially privileged otherwise. 


{xxur. By the 128th Canon it is ordered, that ‘* No chancellor, commissary, arch- 
deacon, official, or any other person using ecclesiastical jurisdiction, shall at any time 
substitute in their absence any to keep any court for them, except he be either a grave 
minister and a graduate, or a licensed public preacher, and a beneficed man near the 
place where the courts are kept, or a bachelor of law, or a master of arts, at least, whe 
hath some skill in the civil and ecclesiastical law, and is a favourer of true religion, and « 
man of modest and honest conversation, §c.’’} 


XXL, 
We do decree that the oath of calumny, by which the truth is more 
easily discovered, and causes finished with greater celerity, shall in 
future be administered throughout the kingdom of England in causes 
of an ecclesiastical and civil nature, according to the canons in that 
behalf, notwithstanding any custom to the contrary, 

[xxiu. The oath of calumny was of two kinds, the general and the special; the 
first was called in the Latin, “‘ Juramentum Calumnie ;” the second, “ Juramentum 
Malitie non committende.” The general oath of calumny was to the following 
effect :—1. That the party believed his cause to be just. 2. That, when interro- 
gated, he would not deny that which he believed to be true. 3. That he would not, 
knowingly, make use of false proofs. 4. That he would not fraudulently seek delays, 
in order to protract the suit. 5. That he neither had given or promised, nor would 
give or promise, anything to any one im order to secure to himself the victory; but 


that he had only given to such persons as the laws and canons permitted him to give 
anything to. It is thus versified :— 


“ Tllud juretur, quod lis tibi justa videtur ; 
Et, si queretur, verum non inficietur ; 
Nil promittetur ; nec falsa probatio detur ; 
Ut lis tardeiur, dilatio nulla petetur.” 


This oath was to be administered but once in a cause, and it was generally adminis- 
tered to the party or parties immediately after contestation of suit. 

The special oath of calumny is, that the party will not conduct his cause in a ma- 
licious manner; and this oath the judge may cause to be administered, to either or 
both of the parties, whenever and as often as he may think proper during the suit.— 
See Qughton’s Ordo Judiciorum, from which the foregoing is translated, tit. 110, 
and the notes thereon. | 


XXIV. 

Tat no delay or inconvenience may happen in a cause by reason of 
a proctor not having sufficient authority, he should at once be plainly 
constituted, not for one day only, but for as long as there shall be 
oceasion for his services. And his commission should be proved by 
an authentic writing, unless he be constituted in acts of court, or the 
authentic seal cannot easily be procured. 

(xxiv. Proctors are officers established to represent in judgment the parties who 
empower them (by warrant under their hands called a prory) to appear for them, to 


explain their rights, to manage and instruct their cause, and to demand judgment.— 
2 Dom. 583. See Athon 61; also one of Peccham’s constitutions, in Lind. 76.) 


XXV. 
CITATIONS in ecclesiastical causes in England shall no longer be sent 
by the messengers of him who procures them, but by a faithful mes- 
senger chosen by the judge, who, if he cannot find the party cited, 
Vou. VIL.—May, 1835, 3 U 
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shall procure the citation to be publicly read in the church of the 
place where the party cited dwells, or at least the citation shall be 
directed to the dean of the deanery where such party dwells, who, 
being thereunto commanded by the judge, shall faithfully execute the 
same by himself or certain of his trusty messengers, and what the 
dean shall have done therein he shall by no means omit to communi- 
cate to the judge. 


{ped "The causes which led to the making of this constitution were the frauds 
and abuses which arose from allowing private messengers to serve citations. The 
following is a specimen:—Three men would be sent with a citation to the place 
where the party cited dwelt; two of them put the citation up over the altar, or in 
some other part of the church of that place, and the third presently took it away, 
from whence it came to pass, that two of them afterwards giving their testimony that 
they cited the party according to the manner and custom of the country, he was ex- 
communicated or suspended as contumacious, whereas, in fact, he was not contuma- 
cious, for he had no knowledge of the citation. —See the preamble to this constitution 
in Athon, p. 63, and his notes thereon, and also p. 123. ] 


XXVI. 
WHOSOEVER shall invent or knowingly make use of false instruments, 
especially to the prejudice of another, shall incur the punishment of 
forgers, or of such as make use of forged instruments, 


XXVII. 

At. archbishops, and bishops, and their officials, also all abbots, 
priors, deans, archdeacons, and their officials, all rural deans, also all 
chapters of cathedral churches, and all colleges and convents, shall 
have an authentic seal, with the name of their dignity or office, and 
their own proper names, or the name of the college or convent, en- 
graved in plain and clear form thereon ; but all officers, the name of 
whose office only is engraved on their seals, having left their offices, 
shall immediately thereon and quietly resign their seals. And all 
shall earefully guard their seals, or procure them to be taken care of 
by some one who shall first make oath to that effect, and also that he 
will seal nothing but what his master shall command to be sealed. 
Before allowing, however, any instrument to be sealed, care should be 
taken that a proper date, as to day, time, and place, be inserted either 
in the beginning or at the end of such instrument. 


{xxvi. xxvir. Notaries public, or tabellions, were formerly unknown in England. 
None had the power of creating them but the popes and emperors, or such as had a 
special privilege for that purpose, either by custom or by authority, granted to them 
by the pope or the emperor. The tabellions were first used by those princes, and 
part of their business was to render instruments authentic by signing and sealing 
them, as notaries public do in these days. Before, however, they were introduced 
into this kingdom, it was necessary to find some other means of rendering instru- 
ments authentic, and, therefore, as a substitute for the notarial attestations, the use 
of official seals was ordered. Now it appears that some of the minor judges, as 
deans rural, &c., and others, made occasionally the use of their seals subservient to 
improper purposes, and by sealing instruments, the contents of which were utterly 
false in some cases, gave those instruments the force of authentic instruments, and so 
occasioned great detriment to many who were the subject of them. One of these 
constitutions was made, therefore, in order to put a stop to the issuing of such false 
instruments, and the other gives very special directions on the subject of official 
seals, and particularly orders that.they be, put to none but proper instruments, and 
that the keepers of such seals should not permit any but themselves to make use of 
them, nor suffer them at any time to be out of their own custody. ] 
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XXVIII. 

WHOSOEVER shall wish to become an advocate for general purposes, 
shall take an oath before the diocesan of the place wherein he was 
born or doth inhabit, that in all the causes which he shall undertake 
he shall perform his office faithfully, not perverting or delaying justice 
to the other party, but defending the cause of his client by law and 
reason. In matrimonial causes, moreover, and elections, he shall not 
be admitted to plead, unless he make the like oath specially therein ; 
but in no causes, before an ecclesiastical judge, shall he be permitted 
to plead beyond three terms without taking such oath, unless the cause 
concern his church, his lord, or his known friend, a poor man, a 
stranger, or a person in misfortune. And all advocates shall take 
care not to suborn, either by themselves or by others, false witnesses, 
and that they advise not parties either to propound what is false, or to 
suppress what is true. And all who shall act contrary hereunto shall 
be ipso facto suspended from their office until they shall have made 
proper satisfaction, and shall, provided they be convicted of their 
offence, have been otherwise duly punished. Furthermore, such 
judges as are not well skilled in the law shall, in all doubtful cases, 
call in to their assistance the advice of some able person. And we do 
order, moreover, that judges, following the constitution of the general 
council, shall carefully preserve all the original and authentic acts of 
court, and, on parties applying for them, cause copies thereof to be 
made and delivered to them, And they shall also, after having put a 
clerk into possession of the profits of the benefice of a contumacious 
party, in the event of such contumacious party returning within the 
year, see that proper security has been given by the party put into 
possession by them, to restore the benefice when thereunto required, 
which if he refuse to do he shall by this our decree be totally deprived 
of such benefice. 

{xxvi. Zindwood says that by the civil law none gould be an advocate but he 
who had studied for five years. —Zind. 76. But this is mitigated by a constitution 
of Peccham to three years—Lind. 75. Generally, by the usage and practice of Eng- 
land and other countries at this day, a person may be admitted to this office who has 
taken a doctor-of-law's degree.— Ayliffe's Parergon (second edition), 54. Concern. 


ing the qualifications of judges, &c., see the 127th Canon, which treats of that sub- 
ject rather fully. } 


ee 


SACRED POETRY. 


—_———— 


CHURCHES AND CHURCHMEN, 


(OR, THE ANCIENT AND MODERN TOWN.) 


WuereE shall we find that widow’s treasured mite, 
Saved for the temple’s service, heavenly wise ? 
Or where blest Mary’s costlier sacrifice ? 

As down time’s stream we sail, first rise to sight 

The shrines of ancient faith; with ample might, — 
’Mid humbler homes of men, they pierce the skies. 
Then thick the domes of human pride arise, — 

- Rich-peopled hives, and numerous, large and bright, 
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While few and far between, decayed and old, 
While avarice gathers up what time impairs, 
Or mark’d with tasteless art and thrifty cares, 

Lest they o’er man’s possessions stretch too bold, 

*Mid growing flocks, which seek another fold, 
Stand houses of our God, while Mammon spares. 


CONSOLATIONS OF BAPTISM. 


Wirs us the morn of our new-birth arose 
From the baptismal fount, in awful trance 
Disclosing half her glorious countenance. 
We turn’d to our own dreams, wooing earth’s woes, 
And slumber’d now before the evening’s close. 
We wake, and o’er us see a pitying glance, 
The heavenly morn gone by—day in advance, 
And far away the towers of our repose. 
Seeing the title soil’d by sinful stain, 
We doubt our birth-right, ask some sign again. 
Such is distrust, of sin the penalty ! 
Oh! rather, when thy knees sink on the plain, 
Rise, and look back on that Egyptian sea, 
Nor doubt to trust the Arm that set thee free. 


SONNET 


ON VIEWING ST. PAUL'S FROM BLACKFRIAR’S BRIDGE, 


Ristn@ o’er smoke (like wreaths from altars sent) 
God’s glorious temple meets the awe-struck gaze, 
And o’er the boundless city free conveys 
Feelings sublime of power pre-eminent ; 
Nor in transcendent loftiness content, 
But wide and massive its bold form displays, 
Like a dark mountain’s strength, which evening’s rays 
Of clouded twilight blacken and augment ; 
While from its western turret, o’er the stream, 
Time sends his solemnly impulsive sound, 
In bursts of murmuring grandeur floating round, 
Awakening folly from her fevered dream ; 
And o’er the sinful city, towering high, 
Speaks the bright cross in silent majesty. 


IMITATION OF SIR EDWARD COKE. 


AssuRGENS venerare Deum, pariterque recumbens ; 
Hoc, scito, Omnipotens exigit officium. 

Orato in ceetu, quoties lux septima surgat ; 
Scripta domi Vatim perlege: Judaicum 

Fedus; Evangelicum ; Patres; viteque perennis 
Quotidie e vivo fonte trahantur aque. 





































SACRED POETRY. 

Deinde vetus quos Roma tulit, quos Attica flores, 
Aut quos Musa recens sparserit ante pedem, 

Let& carpe manu ; nec lingua solutior absit, 
Conveniens Logice, Moribus, Historie. 

Sunt quéi scura canes, ludi, spectacula, cursus, 
Hortus, ager, comites, aula, senatus, iter ; 

Sit ¢it propositum, “ Sapienti digna, bonoque,”’ 
Expectante Dei Judicis ora, sequi. 

“ Quid deceat, quid non,” que convenientia queras ; 
Quid poscant leges ; quid sociale jugum. 

Multa manent facienda, quibus vix sufficit etas ; 
Tu, velut in terris advena, carpe diem.* 

S. 


July, 1833. 





Lyra Apostolica. 
['voiev &’, we bs) Onpdy éyw rodtpoto wimavpat. 
NO. XXIV. 
i.—THE WATCH BY NIGHT. 


«“ And Uriah said unto David, The ark, and Israel, and Judah, abide in tents; 
and my lord Joab and the servants of my lord are encamped in the open 
fields ; shall I then go into mine house, to eat and to drink... ? As thou 
livest, and as thy soul liveth, I will not do this thing.” 


Tue ark of Gon is in the field, 
Like clouds around the alien armies sweep ; 
Each by his spear, beneath his shield, 
In cold and dew the anointed warriors sleep. 


And can it be? thou liest awake, 

Sworn watchman, tossing on thy couch of down; 
And doth thy recreant heart not ache 

To hear the sentries round the leagered town ? 


Oh dream no more of quiet life ; 

Care finds the careless out : more wise to vow 
Thine heart entire to Faith’s pure strife ; 

So peace will come, thou knowest not when or how. 


* The above lines are printed under peculiar circumstances, They were sent at 
the period when they bear date, but were not printed, because, although their 
excellence was felt, Latin composition is not popular with general readers. But on 
looking at them just now, the handwriting bears so strong a resemblance to that of a 
friend, now gone, that it would be matter of great interest to the Editor to ascertain 
the fact. If he is mistaken, perhaps the author would be so kind as to send a line 
simply saying so. 
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2. 


‘‘ That we should earnestly contend for the faith that was once [for all] 
delivered unto the saints.”—St. Jude, 3. 


One only way to life; 
One faith, delivered once for all ; 
One holy band, endow’d with Heaven’s high call ; 
One earnest, endiess strife ;— 
This is the church th’ Eternal fram'd of old. 


Smooth open ways, good store ; 
A creed for every clime and age 
By Mammon’s touch new moulded o’er and o'er ; 
No cross, no war to wage ;— 
This is the church our earth-dimm’d eyes behold. 


But ways must have an end, 
Creeds undergo the trial-flame, 
Nor with th’ impure the saints for ever blend, 
Heaven’s glory with our shame :— 
Think on that hour, and chuse ’twixt soft and bold. 





3. 


“| have a few things against thee, because thou sufferest that woman 
Jezebel, which calleth herself a prophetess, to teach and to seduce my 
servants to commit fornication, and to eat things sacrificed unto idols.” 


Weep, Mother mine, and veil thine eyes with shame! 
What was thy sin of old, 

That men now give thy awful-sounding name 
To the false prophet’s fold ? 
Whose flock thy crosier claim. 


Sure thou hast practised in the tongues unclean 
Which Babel-masters teach ; 

Slighting the Paraclete’s true flame serene, 
The inimitative speech, 
Which throned thee the world’s queen. 


But, should earth-dust, from court or school of men, 
Have dimmed thy bridal gear, 

When Wrath next walks his rounds, and in Heaven's ken 
Thy charge and works appear .... 
Ah! thou must surrer then ! 


4—THE EXCHANGE, 
Tis sad to watch Time’s desolating hand 
Doom noblest things to premature decay : 


The Feudal court, the Patriarchal sway suih 
Of kings, the cheerful homage of a land 





ca 
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Unskill’d in treason, every social band 
That taught to rule with sweetness, and obey 
With dignity, swept one by one away ; 
While proud Empirics rule in fell command. 
Yet, Christian! faint not at the sickening sight ; 
Nor vainly strive with that Supreme Decree. 
Thou hast a treasure and an armoury 
Locked to the spoiler yet : Thy shafts are bright : 
Faint not: Heaven’s KEyYs are more than sceptred might; 
Their Guardians more than king or sire to thee. 








5. 


“ And she brought forth a man child, who was to rule all nations with a rod 
of iron... and she fled into the wilderness, where she hath a place pre- 
pared of God.” 


Say, who is he, in deserts seen, 

Or at the twilight hour? 
Of garb austere, and dauntless mien, 
Measured in speech, in purpose keen, 
Calm, as in heaven he had been, 

Yet blithe when perils lower. 


My holy mother made reply, 
“ Dear child, it is my Priest. 
\ The world has cast me forth, and I 
Dwell with wild earth and gusty sky ; 
He bears to men my mandates high, 
And works my sage behest. 


Another day, dear child, and thou 
Shalt join his sacred band. 

Ah! well I deem, thou shrinkest now 

From urgent rule and severing vow ; 

Gay hopes flit round, and light thy brow :— 
Time hath a taming hand !” 





CORRESPONDENCE. 


The Editor begs to remind his readers that he is not responsible for the opinions 
of his Correspondents. 


LETTERS ON THE CHURCH OF THE FATHERS. 


NO. XI. 


A CHANCE reader may ask, What was the history of that celebrated 
father whose death was the subject of my last paper? What had his 
life been, what his early years, what his labours? Surely he was no 
ordinary man, whose end, in all its circumstances, is so impressive.— 
We may answer in a few words, that Augustine was the son of a very 
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pious mother, who had the pain of witnessing, for many years, his 
wanderings in doubt and unbelief, who prayed incessantly for his con- 
version, and at length was blest with the sight of it. From early youth 
he had given himself up to a course of life quite inconsistent with the 
profession of a catechumen, into which he had been admitted in 
infancy. Not that he ever allowed himself in any profligate excess, 
and from his childhood he had had serious impressions; but, being 
not yet formally a member of the church, he allowed himself to live 
as a mere heathen, and entered into a union with a female, which, 
though faithfully observed till she took upon herself a vow of conti- 
nence, shortly before his baptism, yet was not ratified by the indis- 
soluble seal of the church. In his twentieth year he fell into the 
Manicheean heresy, in which he continued nine years. ‘Towards the 
end of that time, leaving Africa, his native country, he betook himself 
to Rome, as a better field for his profession, which was that of a 
rhetorician, and thence to Milan, on the recommendation of Symma- 
chus, the preefect of Rome. Here he fellin with St. Ambrose ; and his 
conversion and baptism followed in the course of his thirty-fourth year. 
This memorable event (his conversion) is celebrated in the Latin 
church on the 5th of May, being the only event of the kind thus dis- 
tinguished, excepting the conversion of St. Paul. 

His life had been for many years one of great anxiety and discom- 
fort, the life of one dissatisfied with himself, and despairing of finding 
the Truth. After many struggles and changes of mind, he found 
himself gradually relieved of all the chains which bound him—but one. 
One cherished weakness there was, early indulged, which stood in the 
way of his devoting himself soul and body, lite and thought, to the 
service of God. This is the point of time at which I shall take up his 
history, a short time before the era of his conversion, which was a very 
marked event in his case, as in St. Paul's, and took place the year 
before his baptism. His state of mind at this time he thus describes 
in the eighth book of his confessions :— 


The new will, which had begun to live in me, to worship Thee freely, and to enjoy 
thy mercy, O blessed God, was not yet strong enough to overcome my former will, 
which long habit had confirmed : and thus two wills, the old and the new, the carnal 
and the spiritual, conflicted within me, and, by their contentions, unsettled my soul. 
oveces I was weighed down with the burden of this world, not against my will, as one 
is used to be with sleep ; and my meditations upon Thee were not more earnest than 
the efforts of men who wish to wake, vet fall back again under the heaviness of their 
slumber. And as no one would wish always to be asleep......but yet, when the time 
for rising comes, we delay rousing ourselves on account of the torpor which. is upon 
us, and enjoy it the more while we condemn it; so, in spite of my conviction that 
Thy love was to be obeyed rather than my own lusts, yet the former did but receive 
my assent, while the latter were my choice, and my masters. When Thou saidest to 
me “ Wake, thou that sleepest, and rise from the dead, and Christ shall give thee 
light ;” and showedst the plain reasonableness of Thy command, convinced by its 
truth, I could but give the slow and sleepy answer, “‘ Presently ;” “yes, presently,” 
“ wait awhile ;" though that presently was never present, and that while became 
long. It was in vain that I delighted in Thy law in the inner man, while another 
law in my members fought again the law of my mind, and led me captive to the law 
of sin which was in my members. 


One day, when he and his friend Alypius were together at home, 
@ countryman, named Pontitian, who held an office in the Imperial 
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Court, called on him on some matter of business. As they sat talking, 
he observed a book upon the table, and on opening it found it was St. 
Paul’s Epistles. A strict Christian himself, he was agreeably surprised 
to find an apostle, where he expected to meet with some work bearing 
upon Augustine’s profession. The discourse fell upon St. Antony, the 
celebrated Egyptian solitary, and, while it added to Pontitian’s sur- 
prise to find that they did not even know his name, they, on the 
other hand, were still more struck with wonder at the relation of his 
life, and the recent date of it. ‘Thence the conversation passed to the 
subject of monasteries, the purity and sweetness of their discipline, and 
the treasures of grace which through them had been manifested in the 
desert. It turned out that Augustine and his friend did not even 
know of the monastery, of which Ambrose had been the patron, out- 
side the walls of Milan. Pontitian went on to give an account of'the 
conversion of two among his fellow-officers under the following cir- 
cumstances, When he was at Treves, one afternoon, while the em- 
peror was in the circus, he happened to stroll out, with three com- 
panions, into the gardens close upon the city wall. After a time they 
split into two parties, and, while he and another went their own way, 
the other two came upon a cottage, which they were induced to enter. 
It was the abode of certain recluses, “ poor in spirit,’ as Augustine 
says, “of whom is the kingdom of heaven ;’’ and here they found the 
life of St. Antony, which Athanasius had written about twenty years 
before. (A.v. 364—366.) One of them began to peruse it, and, 
affected by the narrative, they both of them resolved on adopting the 
monastic life. 

The effect produced by this relation on Augustine was not less than 
was caused by the history of Antony itself upon the imperial officers, 
and almost as immediately productive of a religious issue. He felt 
that they represented to him, in their obedience, the very desideratum 
in his own, a remedy for his existing disordered and distressing state of 
mind, which his mother was attempting to remove by settling him 
down in a married life. He says— 

The more ardently I loved these men, whose gracious state of soul was shewn in sur. 
rendering themselves to Thee for healing, so much the more execrable and hateful did 
I seem to myself in comparison of them. For now many years had passed, as many 
perhaps as twelve, since the time of my first reading Cicero’s “* Hortensius,” which first 
incited me to seek for wisdom ; and still I was putting off the search after a treasure 
which, even in the search, not to speak of the discovery, was better than the possession 
of heathen wealth and power, and the most abundant pleasures of sense. But I, 
wretched, wretched youth, in that spring-time of my life, had asked indeed of Thee the 
gift of purity, but had said, ‘‘ Give it me, but not at once.” I feared, alas, lest Thou 
shouldest hear me too soon, and cure a thirst at once, which I would fain have had 
satisfied, not extinguished...... But now...... disturbed in countenance as well as mind, 
I cried out to Alypius, ‘‘ What do we? what is this? what is this story? See, the 
unlearned rise and take heaven by violence, while we, for all our heartless accom- 
plishments of learning, see where we wallow in flesh and blood! Shall I feel shame 
to follow their lead, and not rather to miss doing what alone is left to me?” Some- 
thing of this kind I said to him, and, while he eyed mein silent wonder, rushed from 
him under the agitation of my feelings. 

He betook himself to the garden of the house where he lodged, 
whither Alypius followed him, and sat for awhile in bitter medita- 
tion on the impotence and slavery of the human will. The thought 
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of giving up his old habits of life once for all, pressed upon him with 
overpowering force, and, on the other hand, the beauty of religious 
obedience pierced and disordered him. He says:— 


Vanity of vanities, the baubles of the world, my old mistresses, kept hold of me, 
they plucked my garment of flesh, and whispered, “ Are you indeed giving us up? 
What ! from this moment are we to be strangers to you for ever? This and that, 
shall it be allowed you from this moment never again?” Yet, what a view began to 
open on the other side, whither I had set my face and was hastening ; the majesty of 
the Celibate, serene, cheerful, and yet sober, winning me in a holy way to come 
without doubting, and ready to embrace me with religious hands full stored with 
honourable patterns! It pointed out to me boys and young maidens, youth and 
manhood, venerable age, widowed and single, all of them fruitful in those heavenly 
joys which the Lord manifests in His sacred spouse, It seemed to mock me into 
emulation, saying, ‘‘ Cannot you achieve what these have done? Did they achieve 
it in their own strength, or in the strength of their Lord God? The Lord their 
God enabled them to accept me. Why rely on thyself and fall? Cast thyself upon 
His arm. Be not afraid, He will not let you slip. Cast thyself in confidence, He 
will receive thee and heal thee.” While I thus fluctuated in mind, Alypius kept 
close to my side, silently waiting for the end of this unwonted agitation, 


He then proceeds to give account of the termination of this struggle, 
which is technically called his conversion, which (it will be observed) 


turned upon this, his ultimate resolve to embrace a monastic instead 
of a secular life :— 


At length I burst forth into a violent flood of tears, and to indulge it to the full 
in solitude, I rose up from Alypius, who perceived from my broken voice how it 
was with me. He remained where we had heen sitting in deep astonishment. I 
went to a distance, and threw myself down under a fig tree, and allowing my feelings 
full vent, offered up to Thee the acceptable sacrifice of my streaming eyes. And I 
cried out to this effect :—‘ And thou, Lord, how long, how long, Lord, wilt thou 
be angry? For ever? Remember not our old sins :” for I felt that they were my 
tyrants. I cried out, piteously, ‘“ How long? how long? to-morrow and to- 
morrow ? why not now ? why not in this very hour put an end to this my vileness ?” 
While I thus spoke, with tears, in the bitter contrition of my heart, suddenly I heard 
a voice, as if from a house near me, of a boy or girl chanting forth again and 
again, “ TAKE UP AND READ, TAKE UP AND READ!” Startled at these words, I 
began to think whether boys used them in any game, but could not recollect that I 
had ever heard them. I left weeping and rose up, considering it a divine intimation 
to open the scriptures and read what first presented itself. I recollected hearing 
that Antony had taken to himself a text in the gospel which he had accidentally fallen 
upon, ‘* Go, sell all that thou hast, &c.” and had turned to Thee in consequence. 
I had left St. Paul’s epistles where I had been sitting with Alypius. I returned 
thither, seized it, opened, and read in silence the following text which first met my 
eyes, “ Not in rioting or drunkenness, not in chambering or wantonness, not in strife 
and envying, but put ye on the Lord Jesus Christ, and make not provision for the flesh 
to fulfil the lusts thereof.” I had neither desire nor need to read farther. As I 
finished the sentence, as though the light of peace had been poured upon me, all the 
shadows of doubt dispersed. Thus hast Thou converted me to Thee, so as no longer 
to seek either for wife or other hope of this world, standing fast in that rule of faith 
in which Thou so many years before revealed me to my mother. 


The last words of this extract relate to a dream which his mother 
had had some years before, concerning his conversion ; the slowness, 
tumult, and abrupt termination of which was a sort of penalty, which 
in the case of others, as well as Augustine, is often paid for the neglect 
of religion in youth. His subsequent life is a noble evidence, that in 


spite of all the agitation that attended it, he was at the time really 
under the visiting of a divine influence. 
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His conversion took place in the summer of 386 (as seems most 
probable), and about three weeks after it, taking advantage of the 
vintage holidays, he gave up his school, assigning as a reason @ 
pulmonary attack which had given him already much uneasiness. 
He retired to a friend’s villa in the country for the rest of the year, 
with a view of preparing himself for baptism at the Easter following. 
His religious views were still very imperfect and vague. He had no 
settled notion concerning the nature of the soul, and was ignorant 
of the mission of the Holy Ghost. And still more, as might be 
expected, he needed correction and reformation in his conduet, 
During this time he broke himself of a habit of profane swearing, 
and, in various ways, disciplined himself for the sacred rite for which 
he was a candidate. It need scarcely be said that he was constant 
in devotional and penitential exercises. 

In due time the sacrament of baptism was accorded to him by the 
ministration of St. Ambrose, who had been the principal instrument of 
his conversion; and he resolved on ridding himself of his worldly 
possessions, except what might be necessary for his bare subsistence, 
and retiring to Africa with the purpose of devoting himself to what 
the ancients, after scripture, call a “ perfect’ life. 

Passing over the occurrences of the interval, let us visit him in his 
retreats at Thagasta and at Hippo, where he fulfilled the resolve 
which it had cost him so severe a struggle to make. Thagasta was 
his native place, and he stationed himself in the suburbs, so as to be 
at Once in retirement and in the way for usefulness, if any opening 
should arise in the city. His conversion had been followed by that 
of some of his friends, who, together with certain of his fellow citizens, 
whom he succeeded in persuading, joined him, and who naturally 
looked up to him as the head of their religious community. One of 
their fundamental regulations was the apostolic rule of casting their 
property into a common stock, whence distribution was made accord- 
ing to the need of each. Fasting and prayer, alms and scripture- 
reading were their stated occupations, and Augustine took upon himself 
the task of forming their minds upon those religious principles which 
they at present held chiefly upon his authority. This design he signified 
in answer to a friend who wished him to leave Thagasta and join 
him in a religious retirement elsewhere: “ You,” he said, “ have 
obtained the gift of dwelling comfortably with your own mind, but 
my friends about me are but acquiring it, and cannot yet go alone.” 
The consequence naturally was, that while he busied himself in form- 
ing others to devotional habits, his own leisure was taken from him, 
His fame spread, and serious engagements were pressed upon him of 
a nature little congenial with the life to which he had hoped to dedi- 
cate himself. Indeed, his talents were of too active and influential a 
character to allow of his secluding himself from the world, however 
he might wish it. 

Thus he passed the first three years of his return to Africa, at the 
end of which time he was admitted into holy orders. ‘The cireum- 
stances under which this change of state took place are curious, as 
characteristic of the primitive times. His reputation having become 
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considerable, he was afraid to approach any place where a bishop was 
wanted, lest he should be forcibly consecrated to the see. He seems to 
have set his heart on remaining for a time a layman, from a feeling of 
the responsibility of the ministerial commission. He considered he had 
not yet mastered the nature and the duties of it. But it so happened 
that at the time in question, an imperial agent or commissioner, living 
at Hippo, a Christian and a serious man, signified his desire to have 
some conversation with him, as to a design he had of quitting secular 
pursuits and devoting himself to a religious life. This brought Augus- 
tine to Hippo, whither he went with the less anxiety because that 
city had at that time a bishop in the person of Valerius. However, it 
so happened that a presbyter was wanted there, though a bishop was 
not, and Augustine, little suspicious of what was to happen, joined 
the congregation in which the election was to take place. When 
Valerius addressed the people and demanded whom they desired for 
their pastor, they at once named the stranger, whose reputation had 
already spread among them. Augustine burst into tears, and some of 
the people, mistaking the cause of his agitation, observed to him that, 
though the presbyterate was lower than his desert, yet, notwithstanding, 
it stood next to the episcopate. His ordination followed, in performing 
which, Valerius, being a Greek, and unable to speak Latin fluently, 
was chiefly influenced by a wish to secure an able preacher in his 
own place. It may be remarked, as a singular custom in the African 
church hitherto, that presbyters either never preached, or never in the 
presence of the bishop. Valerius was the first to break through the 
rule in favour of Augustine. 

Having brought Augustine to the place with which his name was 
ever afterwards to be connected, it may be well to pause in the 
narrative, though his residence at Hippo, as priest, should properly be 
viewed as a continuation of his retirement at Thagasta. 


FASTING. 


My Dear ——-, Having seen this day the inquiries’ of your corres- 
pondent, “ Clericus,’’ in your last number, which turn in part on my 
tract, “ On the Benefits of the system of Fasting prescribed by our 
Church,” (“ Tracts for the Times,” No. 18,) I feel called upon to 
answer his inquiries, as far as I can; and you, I doubt not, will readily 
admit any thing which may draw men’s minds to think more fully on 
this important branch of duty. 

1. Wednesday Fast. 1 did not mean to imply that this was a‘fast of 
our church. In p. 6, 1 meant to speak of the example set us by the 
early church ; in p. 10, “ the two-sevenths of the year, which the 
church has wished to be in some way separated by acts of self-denial 
and humiliation,’ include the forty days of Lent, not the Wednesday. 
Undoubtedly many pious Christians have an especial respect for the 
Wednesday, as the day on which our Saviour is supposed to have 
been betrayed, and also because their church has, in consequence, 
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hallowed it by the use of the Litany. It would be natural for any 
Christian, who would add occasional private fasts, to select the 
Wednesday: and this it were well to bear in mind, for the church 
prescribes what is generally necessary only ; those who strive at higher 
degrees of holiness, and are constantly stretching forward, will, when 
accustomed to them, practise themselves in private acts of self-denial at 
other times. 

II. Does a feast ordinarily supersede a fast, or how is the fast to be 
engrafted upon the feast? Our church, in that she has madejone ex- 
ception, that her weekly Friday fast is to give way to the birth-day of 
her Lord, and has excepted no other case, seems to me to imply, that 
on all other occasions the fast is to be retained. Yet this does not 
supersede the feast. The glad remembrance on each such feast-day 
still remains,—whether that God then crowned with exceeding glory the 
labours and patience of His blessed servants, the Apostles, or whether 
it were some act of merey conveyed to us directly in His Son. The 
act of fasting (when the habit is acquired) chastens, but diminishes 
not, our joy; nay, on the festivals of the blessed apostles, it carries on 
the lesson of the vigil, and teaches us how we must “ enter into His 
rest.”’ This, then, seems to me to answer the third question, Are the 
vigils to be kept as fasts, in such cases, as well as the day itself? I 
should answer, yes; because the vigil, or fast, of the preceding even- 
ing, is intended to prepare the soul, by previous abstinence and medi- 
tation, that it may rise disposed, and refreshed, and unencumbered, 
ready to receive God’s holy influences on the morrow, and this ground 
is even increased by the additional solemnity of that morrow. There 
appears, however, to be this difference between the vigil and the 
Friday, or the Lent fast,—that in the vigil, not humiliation, but pre- 
paration for a solemn service, is the main object, the fasting is 
incidental only; as indeed the very name leads one to think of the 
watching and previous meditation, not of the abstinence, except as far 
as it facilitates this end. 

IV. Rogation days ; or, the three days preceding our Lord’s ascension. 
This, according to Bingham, is a Western fast, unknown in the Kast, 
where the whole period of Pentecost was one season of joy. This fast 
appears to have been a sort of extended vigil, preparatory to the day 
when the bridegroom was taken away, and teaching us that, laying 
aside our worldly appetites, we should “ in heart and mind thither as- 
cend, and with Him continually dwell.’’ “ Doubtless,’’ says Ceesarius,* 
bishop of Arles, “ he loves the wounds of his sins, who does not, 
during these three days, seek for himself spiritual medicines, by fast- 

ing, prayer, and psalmody.” The council of Orleans, a.pv. 5]], 
ordained that they should be kept after the manner of Lent. There is 
something salutary both in the eastern and the western view; in most 
periods, however, of church history, the earnestness and distrust of 
self implied by this preparation for the festival of the Ascension is more 
fitted and more salutary for us than the unbroken exulting joyousness 
of the eastern church. 








eee 


* Ap. Augustin. t. v. p. 299, App. ed. Bened. Serm. 174, alias de tempore 173, 
quoted by Bingham, book 18, c. i. sec. 10, as Augustine's. 
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V. Should the observance of the church’s fasts be public? and if so, how 
should it be regulated ? ‘The observations, which “ Clericus’’ clothes in 
the form of questions, contain the answer, and should be well weighed. 
Undoubtedly we are not to fast, any more than to pray, or give alms, 
“to be seen of men;’’ but as no one has ever interpreted our 
Saviour’s warning as forbidding public or Common Prayer, so neither 
can it apply to public or common fasting. If we do publicly only 
what the church requires, there is no more boastfulness in so doing 
than in going publicly to church. But further, since fasting is to be 
accompanied by retirement, all that the world need know is, that we do 
fast; the degree of self-denial need be, for the most part, known 
only to God, or to those immediately in one’s domestic circle, who, it 
may be hoped, will share our feelings and our practice, and with whom 
there isno parade. We are not to obtrude our practice on others, but 
neither (as Clericus well objects) dare we deny it, if discovered, any 
more than we should deny that we were walking to church, although 
it should be on some holy day which the world has disused. Nay, 
this very denial proceeds (in part, doubtless, from misinterpretation of 
our Saviour's precept, butin part also) from some sort of feeling that it is 
a great thing which we are doing. On the other hand, let a person 
familiarize his mind to the idea that fasting is but a “ plain duty, 
(obedience to the church),”’ and he will feel, that to try to mislead 
persons as to his performance of that duty must needs be wrong, 
because it is deceitful, but is also wrong as countenancing evil and the 
neglect of duty. It is, undoubtedly, often very painful to speak of, or 
to avow, any of one’s own religious practices, especially when asked in 
an irreverent spirit,—it seems like profaning the sanctuary of one’s 
own heart ;—yet there is in most minds that instinctive respect for a 
man’s honest conviction, as well as for the simple straight-forwardness, 
which, when called upon, would cheerfully state the truth, that any 
unaffected avowal that we thought it our duty to fast, would instantly 
command respect—often perhaps lead to inquiry. Only, we must 
beware that we be not inconsistent or forward: a person who should 
voluntarily go into a mixed or large society, when the very object of 
meeting was relaxation or amusement, and yet purpose to fast there, 
would deservedly expose himself to the charge of inconsistency, be- 
cause he has chosen for his fast a place manifestly unsuited to it, and 
he must bear the difficulties which he has brought upon himself. On 
the contrary, should it be convenient to his Diocesan, or Archdeacon, 
to hold a visitation on one of the church's fasts, (the case proposed by 
“‘ Clericus,’’) there would be nothing in the intercourse of a visitation 
dinner inconsistent with the abstemiousness of a fast-day. Generally 
speaking, however, retirement and self-collection seem so essential a 
part of fasting, that, unless on some extraordinary occasion, which 
might give a decidedly religious character to the meeting, I should 
think it best for any one, who would observe the church’s fasts, to 
abstain from all society, except that of his own circle. The Fellows of 
one of the most respected colleges in this place have, for years, made 
it a rule neither to accept nor to give any dinner-invitationson the Wed- 
nesdays and Fridays in Lent. This has been a good beginning: and 
they have been the more respected for making this rule, even by those 
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persons who have not thought it needful to follow theirexample. Some 
other persons, though probably but few, have extended their rule to 
all the fast-days of the church, except on some extraordinary occa- 
sions, such as those above hinted, or where respect to persons in 
authority seemed to supersede their private judgment; on such occa- 
sions, they would practise a quiet unostentatious abstemiousness, Nor 
do I think that any charge of singularity (in any obnoxious sense) 
does or would attach in any case when a person acts simply and un- 
ostentatiously. If a clergyman, e. g., were, in declining the invitation 
of an elder minister, to assign as his ground, that he did not dine out 
on fast-days, there would be something unbecoming in this sort of tacit 
reproof to an older labourer in God’s vineyard ; but though we must 
not disguise the truth, if asked for, we need not voluntarily put forward 
the grounds of our actions ; we might leave it to circumstances to lay 
them open, as far as might be necessary ; and if we make no parade 
of our practice, our Christian liberty will be respected. But if not, 
« Clericus” will fully feel that we are not to count that “ some strange 
thing has happened unto us,” though our good should be evil spoken 
of. After all our precautions against ostentatiousness, censure of 
others, and the like, our very practice, if accounted of any moment, 
will probably be regarded as implying blame of those who allow 
themselves in the things from which we think it our duty to abstain ; 
especially shall we have much difficulty in the first outset, but from 
within more than from without. We all, probably, magnify our own 
importance, and think that our neighbours canvass us more than they 
do ; whereas some passing observation, that “ we are good sort of people, 
but have exaggerated notions about the church's authority,’ or 
that “our state of health or spirits leads us to excited notions about 
fasting,’ or that “we have new-fangled notions about Christian an- 
tiquity,’’ or, perchance, that “ we are half papists in this, though sound 
in other respects,” and the like, and so we are dismissed. Meanwhile, 
with a little patience, and a few years, - God allots them to us,) our 
new-fangled notions will have become old, it will be seen, that in pro- 
portion as we love the old catholic Christianity, we must hate the 
modern corruptions of it in popery; and, if we do not influence those 
older than ourselves, (which we should not even expect to do, since it 
is not natural, and we, on the contrary, shall constantly have to learn 
something of almost all our elders,) we shall, in our turn, gradually 
become older, and shall be able to influence those whom God in His 
ordinary dealings intends that we should influence—our younger 
brethren, and that, too, when we shall not only be convinced, on the 
authority of the church, and of older Christians, that regular prescribed 
fasting is good, but have known it for ourselves, and shewn it forth, by 
God's grace, in our lives. 
VI. In what is the abstinence of fasting to consist ? On this question 
I can say no more than I have already said. Persons, constitutions, 
occupations, states of health, habits of mind, vary so indefinitely, that 
I do not see how a rule, which must take all these into account, can 
be general. I do not indeed think it a sufficient answer, which some 
urge, that fasting, e.g. sours their temper, &c. &c., for it remains to be 
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-proved, whether, if undertaken, not as an experiment, but as a duty, 
, not as an isolated act, but as a habit, it would have that effect. Un- 
. Goubtedly the flesh will rebel at first, as it does against every attempt 
Made to subdue it, but this does not prove that it would not be tran- 
quil and weaned at last. Again, the habit of fasting would naturally 
be accompanied by some degree of corresponding change in our other 
habits, which might tend to make it lighter ; as of old, when men, e.g. on 
fast-days, abstained from all unnecessary exercise or fatigue, which 
might incapacitate the soul from performing its duties aright, unless the 
body had its usual refreshment. And some such arrangement, I 
should think, parochial ministers, even with extensive cures, might 
make, allotting to the fast-day such portion of their weekly duty as 
was least exhausting. Yet, after all, one rule will not apply to all, 

oung or old, in strong health or weakly, engaged in active or 
in sedentary duties, of full or spare habits ; as, again, some of the ends 
of fasting will vary according to the periods of life, habits, or tempera- 
ments, and, with the ends, the modes also, or degree of fasting. “ As 
fasting hath divers ends,’ says Bishop Taylor,* speaking of private fast- 
ing, “ so has it divers laws.’’ And for the temptations peculiar to youth, 
he remarks, “a sudden, sharp, and violent fast’? will often only 
aggravate the evil. What is neededis, “a state of fasting, a diet of 
fasting, a daily lessening our meat and drink, and a choosing such a 
course of diet which may make the least preparation for the lusts of 
the body.”” This, although belonging directly to private fasts, is so far 
to our purpose, as indicative of his judgment that the rules of fasting 
must be adapted to our several cases; and it was with this view, that, 
in the second edition of my tract, I alluded (p.23) to the Ejpogaya, the 
less rigid fast of the ancient church, in hopes that those who, from ill 
health, were unequal to the harder fasts, might yet not think them- 
selves excluded from the privilege offasting. Andif the fast serve no 
other purpose than to distinguish the day from ordinary days, by 
“ eating no pleasant bread,” yet even this degree of fasting, where no 
other is admissible, can be, and has been, blessed by God. The rules 
which I would recommend to one commencing the observance of the 
church’s fasts would be :—1. To abstain, as far as possible, from all 
mixed society at meals on those days, both as likely to be inconsistent 
with the frame of mind, which it is the object of the fast to cherish, 
and as tempting us (were it but to escape notice) to break our rule. 
2. Not to tie himself down to any severe rule at first, as to the degree 
of fasting, for as our bodies have been inured to ease, so must they 
gradually be inured to seasonable austerities. If we lay down too 
strict a rule, it may, in reality, be too much for us at first, and so we 
may be tempted to lay aside the whole habit ; whereas, had we begun 
more modestly, we might in time have arrived, with comparative ease, 
at the higher measures of it. 3. To watch carefully the effects upon 
our own minds of any failures or inconsistencies in our practice ; for 
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* Life and Death of the Holy Jesus, Disc. xiii, 5, “ On Fasting.” This discourse 
is full of valuable practical rules, which are in part repeated inthe “Holy <Livimg;” 
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these failures, carefully observed, when we have once begun the prac- 
tice of fasting, will shew its real uses, more, perhaps, than the direct 
benefits of the practice itself. 4. Accompany the fast not only with 
increased prayer and meditation, but with other little outward acts of 
self-denial, for thus the whole day will be more in keeping, and the 
mind taken off from dwelling too much on the one act of fasting. 
Thus the brunt of our enemy’s attack will not rest upon this one point, 
is likely to be the case if the fasting stand alone,) but, by being 

ivided, will be weakened. “ A man,” says Bishop Taylor, “ when 
he mourns in his fast, must not be merry in his sport; weep at dinner, 
and laugh all day after; have a silence in his kitchen, and music in 
his chamber; judge the stomach, and feast the other senses.”’ So 
again Bishop Taylor instances “hard lodging, uneasy garments, 
laborious postures of prayer, journeys on foot, sufferance of cold, paring 
away the use of ordinary solaces, denying every pleasant appetite, re- 
jecting the most pleasant morsels, as in the rank of ‘ bodily exercises,’ 
which, though, as St. Paul says, of themselves they ‘ profit little,’ yet 
they accustom us to acts of self-denial in inferior instances, and are not 
useiess to the designs of mortifying carnal and sensual lusts,’’ A per- 
son would never have selected these instances without having tried 
them himself, and found their use; and, on the other hand, most per- 
sons, probably, who have systematically tried fasting, have experienced 
the benefits of some of these accessories. Some of these also may be 
irksome at first, as others would be to many no self-denial at all; but 
every one knows what, however trifling, would be self-denial to him, 
and the frequent repetition of these acts is a constant, though gentle, 
self-discipline. It seems to me part of the foolish wisdom of the day, 
and its ignorance of our nature, to despise these ‘ small things,’ and to 
disguise its impatience of restraint under some such general maxim as, 
that “ God has no pleasure in self-torture, or mortification,’’—“ God 
wills to see his creatures happy,” and the like; undoubtedly God 
wills not our death, but our life ; not our misery, but our peace ; but 
God restores often our bodily health by bitter herbs, the knife or 
cautery, and why not our spiritual? Our forefathers knew better, and 
by disciplining themselves in these little things, attained to greater ; 
they knew that religion is concerned about little things, as well as 
great; that if we look to great occasions or great instances only, we 
shall form no habit, and therefore they shrunk not from mentioning all 
the little instances, if they were only (the case of an aged and pious 
relative of my own) abstinence from snuff during Lent, or abridging 
self-indulgence as tomorning sleep, which they had found useful tothem. 
5. Take especial care to practise self-denial as to food at other times 
also, lest the fast degenerate into a mere opus operatum, a thing good 
in and for itself, even if followed by acts of an opposite kind. In 
Bishop Taylor’s words, “ Let not intemperance (or self-indulgence) be 
the prologue or the epilogue to your fast. When the fast is done, eat 
temperately according to the proportion of other meals, lest gluttony 
keep either of the gates to abstinence.” The importance of this 
caution will probably be felt by those who have tried to fast; or it 
may be seen in the corruptions of the Romish church. 6. Let young 
Vou. VIl.—May, 1835. 3 ¥ 
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ministers, or those who hope to be ordained to the ministry, beware 
lest they be led, by the novelty of this duty, to over-value it, or to 
under-value those who have lived in times when it was not systema- 
tically practised. Obedience to a parent isa higher duty than fasting: 
“ God will have mercy, and not sacrifice.” If, therefore, a parent 
object to any particular mode of fasting, let it be laid aside for the 
time, and let an individual exercise himself in self-denial in relinquish- 
ing also what a parent objects to, and look out for himself other modes 
to which his parent would not object.* 7, Omit trying no act of 
self-denial in httle things, which, without your own thought, suggests 
itself to you, on the ground that they are little; such suggestions are 
generally proved by the result not to have come from ourselves, and, 
if followed, they lead onward. 8. If one mode of fasting do not suit 
your health, then, after a time, try another; some persons who could 
not bear early abstinence, (the loss of a breakfast,) might well endure 
subsequent privation, such as eating a sparing meal early, as the last 
in the day, or they might at least decidedly abridge their principal 
meal, or, again, they might be able to strike off all luxury in their food. 
9. Supposing all these attempts to fail, after having been fairly tried, yet 
a person might keep up the spirit of fasting, by such accessories as 
those instanced, (No. 4,) and might multiply these in proportion as he 
is obliged to abandon the other, that so he may be ready to avail 
himself of his ability to fast, whenever God shall restore it to him. A 
person of weak health is constantly tempted to self-indulgence in 
matters which do not concern his health, e.g. indolent postures, taking 
food at the first moment of craving, &c. &c. ; and thus he may exercise 
real self-discipline, even if physicians pronounce him incapable of 
fasting without impairing his ability to do his duty where God has 
placed him. Let any one consider what is the boast of an English- 
man—his comforts; and he will see what a tendency these’ have 
to make him forget his heavenly country, and that he is but a pilgrim, 
—to make him think it “ good for him to behere.’”’ How much may he 
abridge, and yet, by his self-denial, only not be more disadvantageously 
situated than others. Or, to take another view, does not this shew 
him how many occasions of self-discipline we are furnished with 
more than our neighbours, from our very national character and cir- 
cumstances, and that a person need be at no loss for instances of self- 
government if he but look for them? 10. If a person acquire the 
habit, let him recollect how slowly he arrived at the conviction of its 
necessity, and not be surprised that others are as slow, or appear yet 
more so; perhaps, without fasting, they are more self-denying than 
one’s self with it. Let it be done,” says Bishop Taylor, “ just as 
a man takes physic, of which no man hath reason to be proud, and no 
man thinks it necessary but because he is in sickness, or in danger and 
disposition to it.’’ 11. Especially let any one recollect how much, 


* In like manner, let him not bind himself soto a particular rule as to preclude any 
real act of charity or kindness to others; but rather let him chuse some time for his 
own ends of retirement, &c., which may be less convenient to himself, i.e. let his 
rulebe a restraint to himself, not a hindrance to benevolence or an occasion of 
churlishness. 
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which is humiliating in his youth, (even if God saved him from open 
sin,) might have been prevented by the habit of fasting, if he had then 
practised it; let him bear this in mind, when he fasts, and make 
his fast an act of humiliation for his own particular sinus as well as a 


discipline, so can he never be proud of his fasting, 


I will only add, that fasting has by no means so many difficulties as 
Satan would persuade men, for fear they should try it. Even among 
the poorer, some act of self-denial as to the pleasures of sense might 
easily be practised, (1 Cor. vii. 5, might be hinted at ;) and to instance 
one case only :—A poor woman mentioned, with much respect, her 
father’s practice never to taste food before receiving the sacrament ; 
(adhering unconsciously to the practice of the universal church in its 
better days, and indeed of our own in Bishop Taylor's time ;) she 
added, “1 never heard that his bodily health suffered from it.” With 
regard to the rich, who are obviously called upon to fast in greater 
degrees, I have the authority of an eminent physician, whom I well 
know not to be wedded to any particular theory of medicine, that, in 
ninety-nine cases out of a hundred, the degree of fasting recommended 
in my tract would not only not be injurious, but be beneficial. He 
added, “ Tasting is like the Sabbath—healthy to the body as well as 


to the soul.”’ 


VII. Is there any difference between abstinence and fasiing? Not, 1 
imagine, in our church, although she retained the terms which were 
used to denote different degrees of abstinence in the Romish ; and this 
I infer from her nowhere saying which are days of fasting, and 
which of abstinence, whereas the Romish church does distinguish 
them ; further, as Wheatley remarks, they are called in the second 
title (where they are enumerated), “ days of fasting or abstinence.’’ 
As in other cases, our church seems to have used both terms, in order 
to shew that she therein comprehended, without distinction, all to 


which these several names had been given. 


VIII. I have in vain endeavoured to ascertain at what hour vigils 
begin, which yet is of importance with regard to the public notice which 
ministers are, by the rubric, required to give of the fasts to be observed 


in each week, Another may perhaps easily supply this. 


In the 


Greek church, we fipd the regulation-—“ When the vigil or per- 
noctation is performed, that service begins after sunset, and there is no 
service in the morning following till the communion.” — (King’s 
Ceremonies of the Greek Church, p.82.) Retirement at these times is 
obviously beneficial ; in the question of fasting, the habits of the times 


must be taken into account by each individual, since the ee 
meal of the day might be cut off, when only moderation was inten 


ed 


to be prescribed ; only the Christian also might do well to remember 
(blessed are they who know it not) that corpus onustum—animum 
quoque preegravat una, atque affigit humi divine particulam aura. 
IX. “ Clericus’”’ asks, in connexion with this subject, what is to be 
done as to the prayers appointed for the Ember-week to be used 
every day where there is no daily service? I own, the more 1 hear 
or think of this subject, or those connected with it, I am the more 


convinced that the clergy are wrong in withholding daily prayers, 
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that they. wnderrate the willingness or the wish of their people to go. to 
church, tf invited. 'To mention two or three facts only :—In a smalt 


country village of about 500, where a clergyman was assured that he, 


would have a congregation on Saints’-days, there assembled in winter, 
(when there was not much work) to prayers only, above fifty persons, 
In another, where there was service on the Wednesday and Friday in 
the Ember-week, with a sermon, the congregation was like that of a 
Sunday, and the people deeply interested. In a manufacturing town, 
on the eves of Saints’-days, with a sermon, it averaged 1000. A poor 
person here told a friend of my own incidentally, that her father, 
when he had no work, went round to see where there was any ser- 
vice. Surely we are neglecting to supply the cravings which either 
already exist, or readily awaken, when man has no earthly friend. 
And might not our poor, when destitute of employment, be led to the 
church instead of to the ale-house? Consider, again, how different 
would the state of things be, if every church in our country had but 
its ten, or eighteen, or fifty worshippers. Would not the holy angels 
rejoice at such a sight ? and might not the evils we dread, perchance, 
by God’s mercy, be avoided? Again, how would such simple 
rayer undermine the world’s present maxim, which would make 
uman agency, and so preaching, every thing! How would it, too, 
build up those who are real Christians, and so raise the standard 
of Christianity among us! or how would it support, and comfort, and 
purify, and initiate into the happiness of their coming life, many who 
are about to part from this! ‘To return to the Ember-days, besides 
the direct, incalculable blessing which would result from their obser- 
vation, do not they furnish an opportunity of inculcating, what in 
these days is much needed, the claims, the importance, the sanctity 
of the office of the Christian ministry and of the church, without the 
appearance of extolling one’s self or one’s office because it is one’s own ? 
In wishing to speak briefly, I trust that I have not appeared to 
epeak dictatorially, or to take too much the tone of advice to 
“ Clericus,” from whom I am sure I might learn much myself. 


I remain, ever yours most truly, EK. B. P. 
Oxford, Passion-week. 


P.S. Since writing the above, I observe in Bingham that the 5lst 
Canon of the Council of Laodicea forbad the celebration of the birth- 
days of martyrs, i.e. the days of their martyrdom (and so saints’-days) 
during Lent: they were to be transferred to the Saturday or Sunday, 
This, however, has not been adopted by our church. 


THE WYCLIFFE MANUSCRIPTS IN TRINITY COLLEGE, DUBLIN, 


Smr,—In my last communication I promised you an account of a 
volume of Wycliffe’s tracts, which is preserved in the library of Trinity 
College, Dublin. 

The volume I allude to is a square quarto of 219 leaves of parch- 
ment, written (as the character indicates) early in the 15th century. 
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It was once the property of Sir Robert Cotton, who ars to have’ 
given it to Archbishop Ussher, and it now forms a part of the collection’ 
of MSS. belonging to that prelate, which was presented to the Universit} 
of Dublin by Charles II. The first page contains a notice, written on’ 
the upper margin, which has misled many of Wycliffe’s biographers ; | 
and the error appears to have originated with the compiler of the 
Catalogue* in the Oxford “ Catalogus librorum Manuscriptorum 
Anglize et Hiberniee,’’ where the volume before us is thus noticed :— 


“‘ 814.674. Jo. Wickliffe’s Works to the Duke of Lancaster, an. 1368. to, 
Parchment. H. 17.” 

This has evidently been the foundation of the statement which Lewis 
makes in the following passage, and for which he quotes no au- 
thority :-— 

“ However, by this,” [his disputation with a monk against the pope’s claims,} 
‘* he seems to have been made known to the court, and particularly to the Duke of 
Lancaster, the king’s brother, who was at this time [ a.p. 1368] in great favour, and 
to whom Mr. Wycliffe, two years after, addressed some of his works which he 
published.” ¢ 

That the volume of which we are treating contains the works pub- 
lished at that period, (if any such there were,) is an error that could 
not have been committed by any one who had seen and examined its 
contents; it is corrected in the present catalogue of the MS, library, 
drawn up by Dr. Lyon; and Mr. Vaughan, who visited Dublin for the 
purpose of examining the Wycliffe MSS., has adopted the correction, 
without, however, making any acknowledgment which would lead us 
to eo that he was aware that it was due to Dr. Lyon; but he has 
himself been led into another error, which, though of minor impor- 
tance, will require some notice before we proceed to a more particular 
account of the contents of this curious volume. Referring to the 
passage above, quoted from Mr. Lewis, he says— 


“ This statement is made, I presume, on the authority of a notice, prefixed to a 
volume of the reformer's manuscripts preserved in the library of Trinity College, 
Dublin, and which I find is attributed to Archbishop Usher.” ¢ 


‘*« By what means so excellent a scholar as Archbishop Usher was misled I know 
not; but this mistake, with some others, is copied into a printed catalogue of the 
manuscript library of Trinity College, which lies on the table of the Bodleian, and 
received without hesitation by Mr. Lewis. It has been adopted by writers withous 
number.” § 


How this mistake came to be attributed to Archbishop Ussher we 
learn from the following note, added in the second edition of Mr. 
Vaughan’s book :— 

“In examining the volume, I consulted the judgment of Dr. Sadleir, the 
esteemed librarian of Trinity College, who expressed himself satisfied that the 


writing was that of the archbishop, but slightly altered from his usual hand by an 
effort to write well.’’ . 


This authority was of course deemed sufficient by Mr. Vaughan ; 








* The error was copied from the old Catalogue of MSS. in the library of 
Trinity College. 

+ Lewis, p. 20, Oxford Edit. 1820. 

{ Vol. i., p. 304, 2d Edit, § Page 305. 
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but the fact is, that the inscription, which has led to so many blunders, 
is in the hand-writing of Sir Robert Cotton, whose name is written on 
the lower margin of the same page, in his usual mode of signing 
himself, “ Robert Cotton Bruceus.”’"* On the upper margin, in a band 
of the 15th or 16th century, now nearly obliterated by the faintness of 
the ink, is written— 


** Wiclefe roas a thosand thre hiideryd thre schorr & viij.” 


Over which, in the bold and legible hand of Sir Robert, are the 
following words— 


“ Anno. 1368. Wicklif workes to the Duk of Lancaster.” 


The date is evidently taken from the older memorandum; but why 
the volume was inscribed “ to the Duk of Lancaster” does not appear. 
Perhaps the inscription was copied from an old title, not now existing, 
and the collection may have been transcribed at the cost, or for the 
use, of that nobleman. 

I] may now proceed to give a list of the tracts which form this 
curious collection, and this I shall do as briefly as_ possible, specifying 
their titles as given in Rubric in the original MS., the titles given by 
Lewis from Bale, and their initial words. I shall refer to Mr. 
Vaughan’s list thus,—V. 3., i.e. Vaughan, (Sect. ii. of his ]0th Chap., 
Vol. I1.),+ No. or Article 3; and to Lewis thus,—L. 83., i. e. Lewis, 
No. 83, in the Oxford edition.t I have mentioned also the folio of the 
manuscript on which each tract begins. 


Title of Tract. 


I. “* Attendite a fermento phariseor. 
quod est ypocrisis.” [De Hypocritarum 
imposturis. L.87, V.5.] Fol. 1. 


Initial Sentence. 


*‘ Crist comandith to his disciplis, and 
to alle cristene men to undirstonde and 
flee the sowr dow of pharisees the wiche 
is ypocrisie.” 


II. ‘“* How men owen obesche to pre- 





latis, drede cures [i.e. curse], and kepe 
lawe.” [De obedientia prelatorum. L. 105, 
V. 6.) Fol. 17. 


“ Prelatis sklaundren pore p'stis & 
oth'e cristene mé that thei wolen nougt 
obesche to here Souereynys, ne dreden 
eurs ne drede ne kepe the lawe, but 


dispise al thyng that is a genst here 
likynge.” 
III. “ This is the rule of seynt frai- 


‘“* The reule and lyuynge of ffrere me- 
ceis that sueth.” | Je regulam Minorita- 


nouris is this to kepe the holi gospel of 
rum. L, 70, mentioned by Mr. Vaughan _ oure lord ihu crist, lyuynge in obedience 
as a part of the next.] Fol. 23. with outen ppty & in chastite.” 


This tract is translated from the Rule of St. Francis, as given by 
Matth. Paris, and is divided into twelve chapters. (Matth. Paris, Hist. 
Angl., p. 288. Edit. Watts, Lond, 1684.) 





* See Nichol’s Autographs. 

- + Mr, Vaughan’s list has been re-printed, without revision, by Mr. Le Bas, in his 
Life of Wiclif, published as the first volume of Messrs. Rivington’s “ Theological 
Library.” In some cases even the typographical errors of the original have been 
retained. 

¢ As I find it is inconvenient to print the character P, I"jhave not thought it 
worth while to preserve it. The reader will take notice that wherever th occurs, the 
vriginal MS. has Pp. 








CORKESPON DENCE, —THE 


1V. “ Here endeth the reule of seynt 
fraunseis. ¢ and here bigyneth the testa- 
ment of seynt ffraunseis.” [(L. 71, V. 


12.) Fol, 27. 


V. “Here endeth the testament of 
seynt fraunseis.” ‘The observations on it 
follow without farther title. | Super 
Testamento Francisci. L. 71, V. 12.) 
Fol. 29, 

VI. Objections of Friars. This piece 
begins on Fol. 32, immediately after the 
last, without break or title, distinguished 
from it only by an initial letter in Rubric, 
and ‘*‘c' p™” in the margin. [De Fra- 
trum nequitiis. L. 72, V. p. 383, No. 5.] 
Fol. 32. 
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“In the name of the fadir & sone & 
the holi gost Amen. oure lord hath 
gouen to me ffraunceis to bigynne to do 
penaunce.” 


“* But here the menours seyn that the 
pope dischargith hem of this testament, 
and seith that thei ben nougt holden 
th'to.” 


“* First freris seyn that here religioun 
founden of synful men is most pfit than 
that religiot or ordre the wiche crist hym- 
self made that is bothe god & man.” 


Published by Dr. James, 4to., Oxford, 1608. This treatise is divided 
into 50 chapters; the present copy agrees almost verbatim with that 
printed by Dr. James, but with a more antiquated spelling. 


VII. ‘Here it tellith of prelatis.” 
[De Conversatione Ecclesiasticorum. L. 
76, and again under the title De Prelatis 
et eorum officio, L. 121, V. 14.] Fol. 54, 


dorsu. 


“ That prelatis leuen p'chynge of the 
gospel & ben gostli manquelleris of 
mennys soulis, & Sathanas transfigurid 
in to an angil of ligt.” 


The forty-first chapter of this tract ends at the bottom of fol. 87, d.; 


the next leaf, fol. 88, has been lost since the volume was paged, and I 
have no means of determining whether the fragment which remains on 
fol. 89 is the conclusion of the treatise De Prelatis, or of some other; 
from its last sentence, however, I am inclined to think it is part of the 
De Prelatis, and also that the tract originally consisted of 43 chapters. 
“ Of thise thre and fourti erro's and erresies may men see how euele 
platis disteynen cristendon, for of hem & non oth’e is this speche, and 
how thei ben cause of werris,’’ [wars] “ & euyl lif in the peple, and 
of here dampnacén ., god for his endeles m‘cy & mygt amende thise 
erro's, and oth‘e gif it be his wille. Amen.” In the 41 chapters 
which remain of this treatise, a distinct chapter is devoted to each 
error. 


VIII. “ Hou anerst and his clerkis “ First thei seyn that p'chynge of the 
feren trewe p'stis fro p'chyng of cristis gospel makith discencioin and enemy- 
gospel bi foure disseytis.” [Speculum de _ tie.” 

Antichristo. L. 75, V. 15.) Fol. 89. 


IX. “ This is of clerkis poscessioneris.” ‘* Clerkis possessioneris fordon presthod 
[De clericis possessionariis. L.106, V. knygthod & comoneris, for thei taken 
7.) Fol. 92. the ordre of presthod.” 

This tract is divided into forty chapters. 

X. “ How the office of curatis is or- “ For the office of curatis is ordeyned 
deyned of god, in dei nomine, Amen.” of god, & few dé it wel & many ful euyl. 
{ De xxrxiij. erroribus Curatorum. L. 78,  th*fore telle we siime defaute to améde 


V. 19.] Fol. 108, dorso. hé wt goddis help.” 


This tract, with some omissions, and in what may be called a 
modern translation, has been printed in a volume of extracts from 
Wycliffe’s writings, forming a part of the series of British Reformers 
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published by the Religious Tract Society. As the editor has taken 
considerable liberties with the original, it is not easy to say how far 
his version of this piece coincides with the Cambridge MS., from which 
it is professedly taken, but it differs from the Dublin copy in several 
places, the sense of which has been altogether lost. 


XI. “ This is for the ordre of prest- “ For the office of presthod is ordeyned 
hod.” [De clericorum ordinatione. L. of god both in the olde lawe and the 
86, V.16.] Fol. 116. newe, and many prestis kepen it ful 

euele.”’ 


This tract is divided into twenty-eight chapters. 


XII. “ How men schulen fynde”’ [i.e. ‘* Thenkith wisly ye men that fynden 
maintain, support,] “ prestis.” [De sti- prestis that ye don this almas for goddis 
pendiis ministrorum. L. 52, V.33.] Fol. loue and helthe of youre soulis, & helpe 
124. of alle cristene men, and nougt for pride 

of the world to have hem occupied 1 
worldly office and vanite.” 

This tract occupies not quite two pages; it was overlooked by Dr. 
Lyon, who compiled the present catalogue of the Dublin MSS., and 
has not therefore been noticed as existing in the present collection. 


XIII. “ How praiere of goode men “ Oure lord ihu crist techith usto preie 
helpith myche, & praiere of synful men euermore: for alle nedful thingis bothe 
displesith god & harmeth hé silf & other to bodi and soule.” 
men.” | De precationibus sacris. L. 90, 

V. 18.) Fol. 125. 


This tract is divided into four chapters, and extends to eleven pages 
and a half. 

But I have already written more than enough for a single letter, 
although I have not yet exhausted the contents of the volume before 
us; I defer, therefore, to another opportunity, the continuation of this 
catalogue. As my principal object is to urge upon your readers the 
importance of publishing a complete collection of Wycliffe’s works, 
and to assist the researches of those who have access to other libraries, 
I shall give you a complete list of all the MSS. attributed to the re- 
former which are preserved in the library of the University of 
Dublin ; and then, if your patience, and that of your readers, be not 
by that time altogether exhausted, 1 may perhaps send you some re- 
marks on some of the principal treatises, and on the false views of 
their contents given by those writers to whom alone the public can 
refer for information on the doctrines and opinions of our Doctor 
Evangelicus. I remain, Sir, 


Your obedient servant, T. 
Trin. Coll., Dublin. 


PS. It will perhaps be expected that I should say something in 
reply to Mr. Vaughan’s “ challenge,’ which appeared in juxtaposition 
with my last letter. a Mag. for April, p. 412.) I confess it did 
surprise me a little; for although I knew that Mr. V. was a living 
author, yet, in what I wrote about him, it really never occurred to 
me that I was speaking of anything but a book. I am sincerely sorry 
if | have expressed myself so as to hurt his feelings, yet I hope I have 
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gaid nothing that can be construed into’ personal attack. “My aflee 
is, not to engage in controversy with Mr. V. or any other indivi 
but simply to draw attention to the aetual state of Wycliffe’s extant 
writings. Scattered, imperfect, and matilated as they are, I donot 
believe that it is in the power of any one man to obtain such a know- 
ledge of them as would enable him to give a full and satisfactoty 
account of the progress of the reformer’s opinions; and Mr. Vaughan’s 
apparent unconsciousness of the difficulties to which I allude, together 
with the confident tone in which he assumes that his account of the 
mind and character of Wycliffe ought to be considered as definite and 
decisive, has had a tendency, I think, to create an erroneous impres- 
sion as to the real state of the case, and to divert the attention of the 
public from the great and primary object of collecting and editing the 
Wycliffe manuscripts. It was necessary, therefore, to my design to 
examine in the first instance the accuracy of Mr. Vaughan’s state- 
ments, and his qualifications for the work he professes to have ex- 
ecuted. I regret that 1 have found it impossible to render this exa- 
mination altogether agreeable to Mr. V., but I have endeavoured to 
conduct it as fairly as I could; so long, however, as I keep from per- 
sonalities, 1 do not admit that Mr. V. has any right to. call upon 
me to give my name. His published work is public property, and the 
truth of his assertions may be inquired into, I conceive, by any stu- 
dent who takes the trouble of investigating it. Let him answer my 
objections if they admit of being answered; for the real questiom is, 
not who has made them, but whether they have been made upon suf- 
ficient grounds. 


THE ADAMIC CREATION, 


Sir,—The subject of Mr. Winning’s letter is one of considerable 
importance. Many very good persons are offended at the fancied 
discoveries of modern science, and think that when geologists. assert 
the world to be millions instead of thousands of years old, they ap¢ 
proach very near the borders of scepticism. It is therefore desirable.to 
reconcile the phenomena of geology as closely as possible with.the 
Mosaic account of the Creation. eabant 
Some are satisfied by attributing the different strata, with their 
fossil remains, to the operation of causes which were in existence 
between the Adamic creation and the deluge. These causes with the 
deluge itself they consider as sufficient to account for all the pheno- 
mena. Mr. Sharon Turner, in his popular work, favours this opinion, 
and quotes a fact which certainly would seem to prove that some of: 
the strata are of more rapid formation than is generally supposed j= 
viz., the discovery of a fossil tree which stands upright, and»passes" 
through fifteen different strata. But I believe that most of the geolo 


gists still consider the formation of .the older strata te have beem lo 
anterior to the time of Adam. i 3) 


Mil 


“The general opinion seems to be, that by the six days of the 
VOL. VIl.—May, 1835. 3 7Z 
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creation are meant six periods of very long duration—a thousand or 
@ million of years each perhaps. Mr. Winning adopts this theory, and 
lmproves,upon it. He observes that, “in the first chapter of 
Genesis, we are told of beasts of the earth, of herbs and trees upon 
the earth ; in the second, of beasts of the field, and plants of the field 
(or cultivated land) ;’’ and he accounts for this by supposing, “ that 
early in the sixth period of creation, before the creation of man, the 

was occupied by animals and a vegetation but ill-suited to the 
comfort of the human race; and that upon the creation of man, there 
were formed other animals and another vegetation expressly adapted 
to the last and noblest work of God.”’ This is an ingenious, and, as far 
as I know, a novel theory, and the Hebrew words will certainly bear 
it out. But there are, | think, two objections to it—first, the objection 
before alluded to, that the sacred text speaks of six days only, each of 
which consisted of a morning and an evening. We know, indeed, that, 
with God, “ one day is as a thousand years.”’ Still, to tax an inter- 
pretation of scripture is a liberty which should be avoided if possible. 
The second objection is, that no assignable time is found for the de- 
struction of those numerous races of animals whose fossil remains 
constitute a great part of the entire bulk of many strata. They were 
not destroyed at the flood, because Noah was commanded to take into 
the ark, “ of every thing of all flesh, two of each sort,” with a view 
to their preservation. What then is become of the megatherium, the 
mastodon, the ornitho cephalus, and a number of other land animals, 
both great and small? Not to mention the tribes of sauri, and the 
countless species of marine productions, of which there are, I believe, 
as many extinct species as those which still exist. When are we to 
date the extinction of all this animal race? It is not the gradual 
wearing out of some few species, but, as it would seem, the total and 
sudden destruction of a whole population. 

May I be allowed to state what appears to me the simplest and 
most satisfactory solution of the question. It is, I think, to be found 
in the two first verses of the bible. “In the beginning God created 
the heaven and the earth.”” This amounts to a simple revelation that 
the material world is not eternal or self-existent, but that it was 
originally (“ in the beginning’’) created out of nothing, by the power 
of God. “ By faith,” says St. Paul, “ we understand that the worlds 
were framed by the power of God, so that things which are seen were 
not made of things which do appear.”’ “ And the earth was without 
form and void, and darkness was upon the face of the deep.” ‘This is 
usually thought to be a description of the state of this planet from 
the time of its creation, till its adaptation to the use of man. Thus, 
Milton describes it as— 


“ a boggy syrtis, neither sea 
Nor good dry land.” 


But the words of scripture by no means necessarily bear this con- 
struction. ‘They may be limited to the state of the earth immediately 
before the Adamic creation. They admit of the supposition that this 
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lanet may have been peopled and desolated many successive times 

fore it was reduced to the state of darkness and chaos in which it 
was found when “ the Spirit of God moved upon the face of the 
deep,” and this fair earth was fashioned for the abode of intelligent 
beings, “ when the morning stars sang together, and all the sons of 
God shouted for joy.’’ In this period, then, between the creation and 
the chaos, ages may have rolled more numerous than the mind of man 
can count; and this period I would make over and grant, without 
reserve, to geologists as their undisputed property. Here they might 
roam at their pleasure, “ in endless mazes lost ;’’—here they might 
have as many revolutions and remodellings of the earth as they 
please, and make this planet pass through a thousand changes and 
chances by flood and by fire;—here they might build castles, and 
pull them down without limitation or hindrance, and what is more, 
without the slightest fear of violating or tampering with the sacred 
text. The six days, and all the circumstances of the Adamic creation, 
would stand just as we find them. 

Mr. Winning quotes, from Dr. Nares’ works, a passage which 
appears to him to contain a difficulty :—* 1 am at a loss,’’ he says, 
“ to understand what the object can have been of his (God’s) deliver- 
ing up this goodly planet to the sole use of a multitude of strange 
animals, for a great length of time, without any contemporary beings 
of higher qualities.” But I see no reason for concluding that there 
could have been no intelligent beings, because we find no human 
fossils. Why should we suppose the human form only capable of 
intelligence? Is it “a thing incredible” that other creatures, the 
mammoths for instance, may have been the rational animals of a 
former creation ? or, if this be looked upon as too wild a theory, even 
for an ante-Adamic geologist, (and it is impossible to expatiate in such 
fields without some bewilderment of mind,) 1 confess [ do not see 
the necessity of supposing that there were any intelligent beings. 
Any one who reads the 26th chapter of Paley’s Natural Theology 
will, I think, be impressed with the feeling, that this would be “a 
happy world after all”—quite worthy of the benevolence of God— 
even though man were blotted out from the catalogue of creatures. 

Perhaps we rate our own importance in the scale of creation too high, 
when we think that all things were made with reference to ourselves. 
We may be, after all, but an anomaly amongst the works of God, or, 
if [ may so speak, an experiment of the compatibility of a rational soul, 
and free agency with an organic body. But it is time to stop, or we 
shall wander into unprofitable speculations. My object is merely to 
lay before your readers what appears to me a satisfactory mode of 
reconciling the theories of all the geologists with the Mosaic account 
of creation, without, in the slightest degree, departing from the sacred 
text. | W. G. 
Lichfield, March \\th, 1835. 
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PRAYERS AND SERMON. 


Mr. Eviror,—How comes it, advanced as we are all supposed to be 
in knowledge and criticism, that that form of worship which adorns 
our Zion, of all that have ever been framed* “the most comprehensive, 
most exact, and most inoffensive,’ to which, when the sacredness of 
the’ place is added, nothing but our own endeavours are wanted to 
make our worship “the beauty of holiness,” that such a form should 
be so little valedt as to be unable of tse/f to attract a congregation ? 
I allude not so much to the sad falling off of national piety, exempli- 
fied by the almost total neglect of that pious injunction in our Prayer 
Books which orders daily prayer to be said, and the people to resort 
to the church to pray with the minister—some great change must 
take place in this nation ere this blessed practice is revived—but to as 
sorrowful a sign of the depreciation of public prayer which cannot 
muster a decent congregation even on the Lord’s day without the 
addition of a sermon. My object is not so much to enter on any 
remarks on the comparative value of prayers and the sermon, which 
have been already put forward in an able manner in a former 
Number,t but to bring the subject before the notice of your readers, 
more especially the clergy, hoping that it may remind them of their 
duty to do all in their power towards dispelling the dangerous error 
that prevails on the subject. It will be borne in mind that our church 
only appoints one sermon on the Sunday, thinking probably with 
Bishop Mant,t “That a greater plenty than this may perhaps turn 
not to our nourishment, but only create in us a waste and wantonness, 
and that that appetite in many after a multitude of sermons is no other 
than that of the Israelites, when, not content with the regular provi- 
sion of their daily manna, ‘they required meat for their lusts.’ ’’ 

I fear that there is too much reason for making the application of 
these words to professing Christians of the present times. The weekly 
prayers are attended commonly by scarcely a sufficient number of 
persons to form a congregation, whilst, with the addition of a sermon 
once or twice a week, they are favoured with a large attendance ; 
and if nothing else was wanting to shew which part of the service is 
the attraction, the day on which this duty is performed is constantly 
called “ Lecture-day.’’ As tending in its degree to keep up this undue 
preference, I cannot but dislike the practice which prevails here and 
there of the pulpit being always occupied by the rector, and the desk 
as regularly by the curate. In the metropolis there exists a practice 
which is, 1 think, still more prejudicial—I allude to the pampered 
taste for preaching which is engendered by the alternate preacher sys- 
tem. It is not unusual for a chapel to be served by two morning 
preachers, officiating on alternate Sunday mornings, while the morn- 
ing prayers, and the whole of the afternoon duty belong to a third, 
who is frequently spoken of as being “only reader,’’ ‘This practice 
has, 1 think, a two-fold evil—invidious comparisons are formed be- 


_—— 





* Preface to Comber’s Companion to the Temple. 
t British Mag. No. ILI. $ Mant’s Common Prayer, p. 064. 
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tween the two preachers, and the church is neglected on the Sunday 
on which the favourite does not occupy the pulpit. “The reader” 
never takes the place of the preacher in the morning, but is allowed to 
perform that part of the service in the afternoon, when the church, 
owing to the caprice of fashion, or the disinclination which prevails to 
attending afternoon service, is comparatively empty. This again con- 
tributes to the bad state of feeling which I have been remarking, 
The observations of the judicious Hooker,* on the religious tempera- 
ment of the times in which he lived, together with the result proceed- 
ing therefrom, merit attention. As a means of reviving that attach- 
ment+ which once existed to public worship, to the inexpressible 
spiritual advantage of Christians, and to that peculiarly excellent form 
of worship which distinguishes our church, I would submit to the 
clergy, with the greatest deference, the expediency of constantly set- 
ting before their congregations the precious treasure which they possess 
in the Liturgy, which they will execute best by shewing that there is 
not a doctrine essential to christianity which is not therein contained, 
that doctrine and practice are so intimately blended together that all 
the benefit derivable from sermons may be equally deduced from her 
sublime aspirations of piety as contained in the prayers and exhorta- 
tions, and that nothing is wanting to make it a most “reasonable 
service.” This was the constant practice of the pious rector of 
Bemerton, whose method¢ in this style of preaching would be highly 
useful in the present day. Practical illustrations of the Liturgy were 
generally the burthen of his discourses; and on inquiring if such a 
practice was of any real efficacy, we find that his two daily services 
were attended so well that “when the saint's bell rung to prayers 
some would even leave their ploughs, that they might also offer to 
rod their devotions with him, and would then return back to their 
plough.” 
Would to God that a portion of this spirit had fallen on the present 
age. We may, with the eye of faith, look forward to that glorious 
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* There is crept into the minds of men, at this day, a secret, pernicious, and pes- 
tilent conceit, that the greatest perfection of a Christian man doth consist in disco- 
very of other men’s faults, and in wit to discourse of our own profession. When the 
world most abounded with just, righteous, and perfect men, their chiefest study was 
the exercise of piety ; their scope was obedience, ours is skill; their endeavour was 
reformation of life, our virtue nothing but to hear gladly the reproof of vice ; they, 
in the practice of their religion, wearied chiefly their knees and hands, we sabeeldiy 
our knees and tongues. We are grown, as in many things else, so in this, to a kind 
of *ntemperancy which (only sermons excepted) hath almost brought all other duties 
of religion out of taste. At least, they are not in that account and reputation which 
they should be. Now, because men bring all religion in a manner to the only office 
of hearing sermons, if it chance that they who are thus conceited do embrace any 
special opinion different from other men, the sermons that relish not that opinion 
can in no wise please their appetite. Such, therefore, as preach unto them, but hit 
not the string they look for, are respected as unprofitable, the rest as unlawful, and 
indeed no ministers, if the faculty of sermons want.— Hooker, vol. ii. p. 490. 

t We come by troops to the «bs of assembly, that being bonded as it were toge- 
ther, we may be supplicants enough to besiege God with our prayers; these forces 
are to him acceptable.— Tertul. Apolog. i. 39. 

{ Mr. G. Herbert's Life in Walton, vol. ii. p. 65. 
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time when “they shall no more teach every man his neighbour, and 
every man his brother, saying, Know the Lord: for they shall all 
know me, from the least to the greatest ;” but the work of prayer and 
praise will never cease as long as the world endureth, and the latter 
will only cease then to be renewed in more sublime strains to last 
throughout eternity. How happy then should we feel in thus having 
a shadow of good things to come? Having been long of opinion that 
the ‘subject of this communication is one meriting the most serious 
attention on behalf of the clergy, I have ventured on the above re- 
marks. W. B. H. 


RUBRIC IN COMMUNION SERVICE, 


Sim,—In your number for February, there is a letter from your 
correspondent “ B.,” on the violation of the rubric in the communion 
service, in which he alludes to a correspondence which took place 
through the medium of your Magazine between him and me on this 
subject last summer. 

Now I still contend that we have no rubric to guide us as to the 
place where the exhortation ought to be read. Your correspondent 

uotes the rubric incorrectly by the interpolation of the word “ imme- 
diately,” which would strengthen his argument that the exhortation 
ought to be read from the pulpit. By the rubric the minister is 
directed to read the exhortation after the sermon or homily, but 
no place is named. 

I also still maintain that the rubrics before the Nicene Creed and 
the exhortation contradict each other; and in this opinion I have just 
discovered I am borne out by Wheatly. The following are his 
remarks on the former rubric, quoted in Mant’s Prayer Book :— 


* But by another rubric, just before the exhortation, this is supposed to be done 
after the sermon. For there it is ordered, that ‘when the minister giveth warning 
for the celebration of the holy communion, (which he shall always do upon the 
Sunday or some holy day immediately preceding,) after the sermon or homily 
ended, he shall read the exhortation following.’ The occasion of this difference was 
the placing of ‘this rubric of directions’ at the last review before the rubric concern- 
ing the sermon or homily. For by all the old Common Prayer Books, immediately 
after the Nicene Creed the sermon was ordercd; and then after that, ‘the curate 
was to declare unto the people whether there were any holy days or fasting days in 
the week following, and earnestly to exhort them to remember the poor, by reading 
one or more of the sentences, as he thought most convenient by his discretion.’ This 
was the whole of that rubric then. All the remaining part was added at the 
Restoration, as was also the rubric above cited just before the exhortation.” . 


From this ge, and the general practice now adopted, it would 
seem the sndhcitalicn includes the warning—that they are, in fact, 
synonymous terms, and the minister’s giving warning, “in whatever 
form of words he may think fit,” is superfluous. 

‘Ido not know why your correspondent should repeat that the whole, 
and not a part only, of the exhortation should be read, since I¢on- 


cluded any .letter by remarking I had rather the sermon should, be 


curtailed: than the exhortation. 10 
Ms T remain, Sir, yours &e., MN. 
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GEORGE IV. VINDICATED, ayw , qpalt 


Sin,—The debate upon the address in the House of Lords, Feb. 24th, 
is of inestitnable value, by its having ascertained a point.of history, of 
the highest importance. This was done by the concurrent testimony 
of the two opposite parties which had conspired in. such a wonderful 
tanner to pass what, by a combination of misnomers, has been called 
catholic emancipation,—at the sig: moment when the of 
catholic rent had been drained by the vanity of the self-named. libe. 
rator making himself franking member for Clare, and when he had 
effected the sure and s y annihilation of his power, by thus con- 
verting his hostilities into a war of finance. Let your pages then 
give perpetuity to the words of the late and the present Lord Chan- 
cellor, as they are recorded by the newspapers :—Lord Brougham 
says, “ No doubt it was said that whig leaders were always factious, 
and looked only to the turning out of a rival party; but he would be 
bold enough to make this statement, which he had never made before, 
‘that he and the late Mr. Huskisson, at 5 o’clock on a Thursday 
evening—a very remarkable day in the recollection of some present, 
when they had been dismissed from his majesty’s service, on account 
of the catholic question—having heard the statement of what was 
going on at Windsor, purposely communicated to them by a friend, 
Mr. Huskirfson, with disinterestedness and honest love of truth, and 
steady devotion to that line of policy which he thought it his duty 
to pursue, got up in his place, he (Lord Brougham) acting in concert 
with him, and took occasion to avow to parliament, for the purpose of 
its being known elsewhere, and preventing the dismissal then con- 
templated, that no power on earth would induce either of them to 
take office, or be accessory to any arrangement for succeeding those 
who were about to be expelled on account of the Catholic Bill.” 

Lord Lyndhurst followed, and said, “* My friends who are present 
know the accuracy of my statement, which is this,—that we were 
satisfied the tranquillity of Ireland could not be preserved unless we 
adopted that measure and changed our policy, and so far from that 
measure having been brought forward and supported by us, with a 
view to preserve our places, it must be well known that we hazarded 
our places by pursuing that course, and that we actually resigned our 
offices in consequence of the course that was then taken.” 

We have now the fullest proof that George 1V. was only yielding 
to dire necessity, when he gave his consent to a measure that set the 
prime agitator and his tail to legislate for our protestant church. 

Yours, GERONTODIDASKALOS, 





NEBUCHADNEZZAR. 
Sin,-—In the history of Nebuchadnezzar, extracted from the “Tareekh 
i Tibree,’ in your last number, page 233-4, is this passage :— 


“Bukthusr maréhed with his army to the Euphrates, and from thence westward 
to Syria. On his way he made peace with Damishk ( Damascus), and took 
of thecity. From thence he sent a messenger to Jerusalem, where there was a king 


_ chiefs, ret 
that the Israelites h 
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of the descendants of Israel, of the house of David. The king of Jerusalem made 
peace with Buktnusr; and the ambassador, having secured the obedience of the 

iefs, returned. When he reached Tibrea, a city in Syria, near Damascus, he heard 
revolted. They had complained to their king at Jerusalem, 


» “Why did you not fight? You have deceived us.’ They had taken posses- 
sion of the government, put the king to death, and prepared for war.” 


Your correspondent suggests, that the king who was put to death 
may have been Gedaliah. Allow me to ask whether it may not have 
been Jehoiakim. We are told, (2 Kings xxiv. 1,) that “In his days 
Nebuchadnezzar, king of Babylon, came up, and Jehoiakim became 
his servant three years: then he turned and rebelled against him.” 
May not this have been the rebellion mentioned by the Oriental his- 
torian, and attributed in Sacred History to Jehoiakim, simply as being 
the head of the nation? Again, Jeremiah (xxii. 18, 19,) prophesied 
concerning Jehoiakim, “ They shall not lament for him, saying, Ah! 
my brother! or Ah! sister! they shall not lament for him, saying, 

! lord! or, Ah! his glory! He shall be buried with the burial of 
an ass, drawn and cast forth beyond the gates of Jerusalem.’’ And 
(xxxvi. 30,) “ His dead body shall be cast out in the day to the heat, 
and in the night to the frost.” Now we have no Scriptural record 
whatever of the particulars of the death of Jehoiakim ; but the pro- 
phecy of Jeremiah would in all probability be literally fulfilled, if he 


were put to death like the Jewish prince mentioned by the Mahome- 
tan writer, by his own subjects. J.B. L. 
Leigh, March 28th, 1835. 


.GREEK TEXT OF THE NEW TESTAMENT. 


My Dear Sir,—As I have taken upon myself to speak for the 
authorized version and its origin, no act of mine respecting it ought to 


be done in a corner; I therefore request you to admit the following 
note, which has been sent to each of the bishops :— 


“ My Lorp,—In the British Magazine of January last, Mr. Oxlee professes to 
have there demonstrated what all previous opposers of Stephanus had taken for 
—viz., that he could have no MSS. for the formation of the widely differing 
texts of all his editions, but those that he took to furnish opposing readings to his 
folio. 
I was bound to examine this pretended proof, and in doing this, in the March 
Number of the Magazine, it was necessary for me to give nearly a summary of the 
arguments which Thad urged in vindicating ‘ The Early Parisian Greek Press,’ 
and consequently the received text and the authorized version. I offer, then, no 
apology for sending a copy of that paper to your lordship, as one of the heads of 
a church which is thus boldly accused of commanding that, ‘ what is known and 
admitted by all to be forgeries and lies,’ should be read constantly in her public 
service ‘as the word of God’; and this, not merely by those who have gone out 
from us,—but, alas! where her foes are they of her own household. 
“ T am, &c.” 
» As I see Mr. Oxlee has not confined himself, in his second letter, to 
chastising me for my “ manner,” but has renewed his slanders, of 
Stephanus, I may be obliged to trouble you with some brief notices of 


them. Yours, faithfully, Francis Hv YSHE, 





my 
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CORRESPONDENCE, 


HEAVENLY WITNESSES. 


Sr,—lIn sitting down to make a few brief remarks on the criticisms of 
Dr. Wiseman, as introduced to the notice of your readers by Mr. 
Huyshe, I find it difficult, as usual, to detach from the other a 
that which more immediately relates to the text of the Heavenly 
Witnesses. The assurance, that the glory of modern criticism con- 
sists in taking internal testimony, and in reducing the external to 
recensions or families, as Bengel calls them, I shall dispatch in a very 
few words. The internal evidence, as it is commonly called, of the 
goodness or genuineness of any reading of the sacred text, except it 
be adequately supported by the external evidence, I hold to be a 
lutely nothing of itself. By external evidence, I mean, of course, the 
Greek MSS., the ancient versions, and the comments of the Greek 
fathers on the readings of the text. Unless an appeal can be made to 
such vouchers, not only interpolations and insertions, but transposi- 
tions and omissions might abound in every chapter of the New Testa- 
ment, without the chance of being detected. Take, for instance, the 
context of the Heavenly Witnesses. Throw out both the seventh and 
the eighth verses, connect the sixth with the ninth, and, then, let any 
one shew me, if he can, from the internal evidence alone, any defect 
in the argument. 

The assertion, that two or three copies of Greek manuscript are 
often deemed sufficient for readings substituted for those of the received 
text, is not correct. Such readings are never adopted on the bare 
authority of two or three MSS. and in defiance of the majority, but on 
the conjoint authorities of the ancient versions and the fathers; from 
which it may be clearly proved, that at one time, though not now, the 
majority of the best MSS, must have contained the proposed readings. 
It does not follow that we are always to approve of this method of 
editing the Greek text; but I cannot allow it to pass for a fact, that 
readings are thus adopted in preference to the received ones, at the 
mere pleasure and caprice of the editor, and without any regard to 
higher considerations. 

The critical principle laid down by Bishop Pearson, that the 
ment of the Greek MSS. is sufficient to determine the reading of the 
Greek text, is a very just and undeniable principle; no matter whe- 
ther it may have been always acted upon or not. The church, in- 
deed, has shewn herself infallible neither in the preservation, nor in 
the interpretation of the sacred scriptures. The correct truth, how- 
ever, and the verbal accuracy of the written word depend entirely on 
the tradition of the church; and the existing tradition of the church 
is nothing else than the external evidence, the actual state of the 
MSS., whether of the original or of the more ancient translations. If 
Wetsten, then, or any other modern critic should affirm, that some- 
times a reading, not to be found in any one of our present Greek 
MSS., nor yet fully supported by the traditional evidence of the 
fathers, and the more ancient versions, ought to be preferred and. in- 

serted, instead of the received one, he is not to be listened to for a 
moment. It is always allowable to choose where there is variety, 
Vou. VII.—May, 1835. 4A 
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but never to alter and forge when there is nothing to suit the taste. 
Though it should even seem morally certain that the true reading of 
a passage had wholly disappeared from the MSS., and was retained 
only in the writings of the fathers, or in some of the more ancient 
versions, I should still consider it presumptuous in any editor to admit 
such a reading into the text, when unsupported by manuscript autho- 
rity. If the existing Greek MSS., in any particular part, have be- 
come universally corrupt, all that we can do, either at present or in 
future, is to prevent them from becoming still further corrupted, either 
from wantonness or carelessness. But what, let me ask, has this prin- 
ciple of criticism to do either with the suspected honesty of Robert 
Stephens, or with the contested passage of the Heavenly Witnesses ? 
Does your worthy correspondent seriously mean to contend that Ro- 
bert Stephens acted up to this sound principle of criticism in admitting 
the disputed text on the authority either of the majority or of the 
more valuable portion of his Greek MSS.? Ifthe claim should be 
conceded, why then, on the very same grounds, the modern editors 
are tame justified in rejecting it, seeing that it is supported neither 
by the majority nor the choice few of these MSS. The just and loud 
complaint against the interpolation is, that it can be vindicated on no 
principle of criticism, neither by the authority of the many, nor of the 
choicest part of the existing Greek MSS., nor yet by the testimony of 
the fathers, nor by the interpretation of the ancient versions, nor by 
any kind of traditional evidence or authority whatsoever, that can be 
brought to bear on the question. 

I must now betake myself to the proofs of Dr. Wiseman that the 
littora littoribus contraria ever preserved the words of the apostle un- 
mutilated, that is, | suppose, the words of the disputed text. It were 
much to be wished that your correspondent had favoured us with one 
or two of those incontrovertible proofs. The Magazine to which a 
reference is made is not likely to be familiar to, nor in the hands of, 
many of yourreaders. It should appear, however, from the statements 
afforded, that Dr. Wiseman believes in the existence of an African 
recension, and argues that the testimonies in favour of a various read- 
ing have not an individual force, independent of the recension or 
family to which they belong, and that a reading must be decided, not 
by the number of distinct authorities, but by the weight of the recen- 
sion which contains it; moreover, that Dr. Wiseman, by his disco- 
very of the Santa Croce MS., has produced a new addition to the com- 
bined evidence of the African writers in favour of the disputed verse, 
as having existed in the recension of the African church; that the 
first Latin translation was really made in Africa, and consequently the 
African text, being preserved pure by the writers of that church, 
ascends to a higher antiquity, not only than the Italian, but than any 
Greek MS. now in existence. 

Before I make a single remark on any of the foregoing positions, I 
beg to premise a few words on the question of families or recensions. 
Now, it is very conceivable that in a region where Christian churches 
were flourishing and increasing under the same form of discipline, and 
copies of the Scriptures were thus necessarily multiplied, there would 
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consequently be generated a family likeness in all the copies verbally 
transcribed, and. the greatest number of such copies would possess no 
more weight and authority than the smallest number. . So, on the 
other hand, in countries where the churches were being reduced to a 
few, and a smaller number of copies sufficed, the authority of the sur- 
viving few would be equal to that of many, but yet not of the whole 
family or recension, because, if more copies had survived, more diss 
crepancies probably would have been discovered ; nor is a whole race 
or family to be adjudged and determined from the exhibition alone of 
two or three faces. In his Prolegomena to the Four Gospels, Dr; 
Schultz has distributed the Greek MSS. into ¢wo families, the Alex- 
andrine and the Constantinopolitan, and by way of illustration has 
exhibited a specimen of each from the fifth chapter of St. Mark, con- 
taining about thirty examples. But, on comparing with this specimen 
the text of the Codex Alexandrinus, 1 find, that it contains just as 
many readings of the one family as it does of the other. The old 
Syriac version, too, assigned by Dr. Schultz to the Constantinopolitan 
recension, contains in this very chapter not less than éwelve decided 
readings of the Alexandrine, and only four of the Constantinopolitan 
family. The Philoxenian version, indeed, has nine readings of the 
Constantinopolitan family, but yet it contains seven of the Alexandrine, 
together with one or two more readings which belong to neither family, 
These and similar results of the trouble which | have occasionally 
taken to inform myself on this material point, serve to convince me 
that, in deciding on the merits of any reading of the sacred text, a 
very little stress ought to be laid on the supposed distinction of the 
families, and that the testimonies produced ought not only to be 
weighed, but also numbered in the account. 

The opinion that the first Latin version was made not in Italy but 
in Africa, and there preserved in its pristine purity, is doubtless a 
grand discovery in modern criticism. ‘The interesting correspondence 
between Jerome and Augustine, relative to the translation of the 
Scriptures, and written at the close of the fourth century, plainly 
demonstrates that neither of those thus eminent fathers could have 
been aware of so important a fact. In one of his epistles, Augustine 
declares that the Latin text of the Scriptures, in use in the African 
churches, was so various and discrepant in the different copies as 
scarcely to be endurable, and so suspected of being corrupt that every 
body hesitated either to allege it or to prove anything from it, for 
fear it should be found quite otherwise in the Greek. In another 
epistle, he expresses his anxious desire for Jerome’s Latin translation 
of the Septuagint, in order that he might be freed from the so very 
great ignorance and unskilfulness of the Latin translators, no matter 
who they might have been, that had previously attempted to do it, 
He thanks him, moreover, for his new Latin translation of the Gospel, 
because it was free from fault, and wherever it differed from the one 
in use could be defended from the original Greek, These testimonies 
of Augustine do not tell much either for the authority or the inte- 
grity of the African recension in the age in which he flourished, and 
what was generally and notoriously corrupt in the fourth or fifth, can 
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svarcely be expected’ to exist very pure now, in the nineteenth cen- 
tury: But Augustine was no So.omon, (! Ep.) and that, perhaps, will 
be thought to account for his strange ignorance of the whole matter. 
How Dr. Wiseman may have prosecuted his argument I pretend 
not’ to know. Does he profess to have discovered any peculiar 
marks or signs of the African recension, so as thereby to be able to 
ascertain whether an old Latin MS. has been originally copied in 
Africa, and not in Ireland, or in Italy, or in Spain ? and does he un- 
dertake to shew, from these sure and certain signs, that the MS. in his 
ion is one of that favoured and special number? If he has 
actually attempted all this, I should feel highly gratified to be informed 
in your Magazine how the experiment has been conducted. The 
assertion that the African recension is older than any Greek MS. now 
existing, if intended as an argument for the genuineness of the dis- 
puted text, is a most absurd and silly allegation. The Latin version, 
used in the African churches before the time of Jerome, may have 
existed long before the date of any Greek MS. now in existence, but 
it dees not therefore follow that the Santa Croce MS., supposed to 
derive its descent from this African recension, is consequently of 
greater antiquity than any Greek MS, at present existing. If re- 
marks of this sort are to be allowed to pass for arguments, the oppo- 
nents of the verse may just as well allege that the Syriac version, 
which never had the passage, is much older than any Latin MS. of 
the African recension. Nay, they may proceed at once to finish the 
controversy by truly alleging, that the Greek original of the New Tes- 
tament is doubtless older than the oldest translation. 

The reference to a Greek MS. at Venice demands a few words. 
It appears, then, that in certain marginal annotations in a certain 
Bible, which once belonged to Angelo Rocca, secretary to the congre- 
gation for the correction of the Vulgate, there is to be found inserted 
a statement to this effect, that the words of the disputed passage, com- 
monly called the text of the Heavenly Witnesses, are by all means to 
be considered a genuine part of the sacred text; that they are cited 
by Athanasius, Gregory Nazianzen, Cyril, Cyprian, and Jerome, and 
are read in a very old Greek MS. a at Venice. But, before 
we can attach any importance to this marginal statement, we require 
some further assurance that the MS. referred to was really what it is 
declared to have been, an ancient and not a modern MS., that it con- 
tained the words in the ¢ext and not in the margin only, and that it 
furnished the whole of the passage and not merely a part of it. If 
what is affirmed of the testimony of the Greek MS. may be judged of 
from what is affirmed of the testimonies of the fathers, it must have 
been all a mistake from beginning to end. The passage, so far from 
being quoted against the heretics by the long list of fathers here enu- 
merated, is quoted by none of them. The Benedictine editor, Baluze, 
by referring the reader for satisfaction to Father Simon, clearly indi- 
cates what he himself thought of its supposed citation in St, Cyprian. 
Then, as to the rest, I believe I may safely challenge your corres- 
pondent to name any one of their genuine tracts in which the passage 
under dispute is either cited or alluded to. Dr. Wiseman ought to 
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have hesitated to print such a tissue of falsehoods without adding, at 
the same time, a corrective to prevent the simple reader from being 
led to suppose that in the writings of these fathers there is fortheoming 
some strong evidence for the verse, whilst, as every scholar cannot 
but know, there is none in reality. In what the Bishop of Salisbury 
calls the learned defence of Dr. Hammond, the name of St. Ambrose 
is also added to the list of those who are falsely reported to have 
quoted the passage; nor can there exist a doubt that the supposed 
testimony of such a number of ancient vouchers in its favour remain- 
ing uncontradicted for a century or two after the age of Robert Ste- 
phens, even by the Socinians themselves, must have had great in- 
fluence in obtaining for it that undisturbed possession in the Greek 
Vulgate, which, in despite of all want of evidence, it retains at this 
day. Indeed, if a fourth part of that testimony could be now pro- 
duced which was thought to be forthcoming by the divines of the 
seventeenth century, | myself should feel inclined to admit and 
defend it. I have the honour to remain, &c., JOHN OXLER. 
Stonegrave, March 17th, 1835. 


(ERRATA IN THE LAST LetrerR :—For Schottz read Scholtz; for adeibuit read adhibuit; for 
negligenta read negligenter ; for cabinet read wed.) 


GAOL CHAPLAINS.—MR. SEYMOUR, &e. 


Sir,—I will say nothing of the Jiberality of certain magistrates of 
Sussex, because I cannot add any thing to what you have so well 
observed upon that point; but I would ask, Is it wise—is it consistent 
with their public duty, to degrade the chaplains of their gaols? The 
act for the better discipline of prisons has placed these chaplains on 
higher ground than they formerly occupied ; and, whilst it has greatly 
increased their labour, it has raised their office to greater importance 
and respectability ; although its importance and utility, I conceive, 
are not yet fully appreciated, or generally considered. What officer 
connected with the administration of justice is more likely to check the 
progress of crime, and thereby protect the property of the community, 
than he whose energies are all directed to the reformation of the 
offenders ? I would appeal then even to those who, in their estimation 
of public benefits, cannot raise their minds above the sordid calculation 
of pounds, shillings, and pence, whether the services of such a person 
may not, in this point of view, and independently of infinitely higher 
considerations, be rendered eminently beneficial to the public ? 

I have long had the honour of acting as chaplain of the gaol of no 
mean county, where the committee of visiting justices is composed of 
men of the highest respectability in it. By them I am particularly 
invited to take a place regularly at their weekly boards, and to give 
such information as my constant intercourse with the prisoners may 
enable me to offer, and freely to declare my opinion upon all questions 
connected with the discipline and good order of the gaol. And not 
only by them, but by the whole body of the magistrates, I have ever 
been treated with that attention, kindness, and respect, which men of 
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liberal education are in the habit of shewing to each other. Now, 
sir, what is the effect of this kind and liberal conduct? In the first 
ee it renders an office comparatively light, which otherwise would 

an intolerable burthen. For, whatever may be Mr. Seymour's 
surmises upon the subject, I can assure him, from long experience, that 
the duties of a chaplain of a gaol are at all times severe, and occasion- 
ally harassing and distressing beyond all other professional labours,— 
so much so, that I have never been called upon to attend the wretched 
criminals who have been condemned to death, without having my 
health visibly affected, for a time, by the arduous and agitating duty. 
In the next place the wisdom as well as the kindness of this conduct 
is most evident ; inasmuch as it gives me far greater influence with the 
prisoners, and all persons connected with the gaol, and thereby renders 
my services, in every way, much more efficient and useful than they 
could be were I treated as one held in little or no estimation, and thus 
degraded in the eyes of those whom I am expected to instruct and direct. 
Few, however, are fully aware to how large an extent the services of a 
chaplain may be made available to the public good. Let him, by 
discreet and honourable conduct, gain the confidence of the prisoners, 
and it is surprising how ready, nay, glad, many of them will be to 
communicate to him information of the highest importance to the 
community. And, although he is bound by honour, and by every 
other consideration, not to betray the person who confides in him, 
yet much of the information obtained will refer to others, who 
have no such claim upon his secrecy. Thus the chaplain becomes 
better acquainted than any one else with the history of crime in his 
district. And, although prudence will suggest to him the propriety of 
not suffering his name to be mixed up with the administration of 
justice, yet various opportunities will present themselves by which he 
may interpose checks to the progress of crime. I could mention cases 
where such checks have been interposed, and the property of no incon- 
siderable districts protected, to an amount which renders the chaplain’s 
stipend of small consideration. I am almost ashamed to advert to 
these inferior services ; because there are high and holy duties more 
peculiarly belonging to his office, which make them appear as nothing 
—<duties that every charitable Christian would wish to be performed, 
though no advantage were derived from them but to the unhappy 
culprits, for whose benefit they are primarily provided, But if 
influential men will endeavour to thrust down the chaplains of gaols 
to the very lowest place in their profession, and will confine their 
arguments to mere pecuniary considerations, it may surely be per- 
mitted to these humble labourers in the vineyard to remind such 
gentlemen, that the chaplain who diligently performs his duty neither 
eats the public bread in idleness, nor is an unprofitable servant, but 
that, so far as even worldly calculations go, he gives much more than 
he receives. 

In a field so wide and unexplored as the terra incognita of prison 
discipline, I should be tempted to expatiate, did not the length to which 
I have already extended my remarks warn me not to tire your patience. 
1 would also suggest to the Sussex magistrates the reasonableness of 
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allowing some innocent or useful professional employment, moderately 
pursued, to refresh the tired energies and jaded spirits of one whose 
skill and labour are devoted to the cultivation of the most stubborn 
and barren soil. May not a garden of useful herbs and peo plants 
be granted to the solace of so laborious an husbandman 

A CuapLain TO A County-GaoL. 


SCHISMATICS. 


Rev. Sir,—Few things seem more important to the well-being of the 
church, than that churchmen should understand its real position with 
regard to the state, to the schismatical and heretical bodies in this 
country, the foreign churches, &c. I have often, therefore, regretted 
that my want of familiarity with the writings of the fathers, and the 
other purer sources of Christian antiquity, prevents my being able to 
solve many questions connected with this subject. 
I have at this moment been led into these thoughts by reading the 
letter of the “ Scottish Catholic Deacon,” in your February number. 
Surely, Mr. Editor, the writer does not speak the doctrine of the 
church, when he denies the southern churches to be catholic churches ! 
Would he maintain that there are in the world none such, save those 
of England, Scotland, Ireland, Sweden, and North America? Yet 
several of his own arguments apply to the Greek, and other churches, 
no less than the Latin. Does not the question deserve to be carefully 
sifted? IfI may venture to give an opinion, the position, that there 
never can exist a schism between two parts of the catholic church, is 
one which should not be assumed, as I think it is by your corres- 
pondent. That such a state of things is lamentable and sinful, and that 
the labours and prayers of all Christian men should be united to put an 
end to it, I deeply feel; but may not the churches between which it 
exists be still part of the catholic church? If not, I think it will not 
be difficult to shew, that at some periods of history there has been no 
catholic church on earth. For example, the church of Antioch was 
divided by a disgraceful schism for very many years, in consequence 
of the troubles introduced by the Arians ;* meanwhile the churches of 
Alexandria, Cyprus, and the west remained in communion with one 
party, those of the east recognising the other. Now, sir, the true 
church of Antioch (whichever it was) was denied by a large part of 
Christendom, which thereby, according to your correspondent, ceased 
to be catholic. But, moreover, the remaining churches, according to 
your correspondent, by communicating with these schismatics, became 
themselves schismatical, and therefore there were then no catholics in 
the world. The same might be shewn of some late periods. 

I have not written this from any slight sense of the evils produced 
by the separations among the modern Christian churches. Alas! it is 
one of the worst signs of the times, that churchmen should think it a 
light thing that when they leave their own land, in scarcely any 
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* See Newman's Arians, page 388. 
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are they received as brethren. The freemason is a freemason 
all the world over, but the churchman, living in the peace and com- 
munion of the church, crosses a river, or a sea, and finds himself re- 
— by none; he may be a priest, perhaps a deacon, but he is 
refused even lay communion, and, if a layman, he is altogether debarred 
(in the heart of a Christian land) from all Christian privileges. This 
lamentable state of things, which arose chiefly from the fault of the 
pope, but was in a great degree owing to the crimes of the lustful and 
ambitious princes who polluted the reformation, is viewed, I fear, 
almost with indifference, in the present day ; but if it please God that 
the church ever “ reign again as in her youth,” that indifference will 
seem incredible. Surely it is a subject so serious, that none could 
blame our rulers if special days were appointed to deprecate, by fasting 
and prayer, the wrath of God upon us, and to seek for the restoration 
of peace.* I am, Rev. Sir, &c., W. D. 





or 


LITERARY INSTITUTIONS. 


Srr,—Believing, as I do, that much beneficial communication might 
ensue were the localities of the various literary and scientific institu- 
tions in the different counties of England published, you will perhaps 
allow the columns of your Magazine to be made the medium of such 
information. Should this notice, therefore, meet the eye of any of 
your readers, (and I should hope the clerical portion are all, without 
exception, attached to these pursuits, as a part and parcel, I may al- 
most say, of their profession,) who can give a brief account of any 
such establishments, stating their peculiar features, and particularly 
whether they have local museums of public access annexed, with the 
address of the secretaries or any other superintendents, they would 
confer a favour if they would send you their details for insertion. 
PHILOSOPHIA. 


PARISH SHOP. 


Sir,—I beg leave to send you an annual summary of a mode of ad- 
ministering substantial relief to about 120 ofthe most respectable poor 

rsons in my own parish and neighbourhood. Of the many plans I 
base at various times tried, this, I can say without hesitation, is the 
only one that has answered in every respect, without a single draw- 
back to cast a doubt upon its efficacy. I know that it is a more usual, 
may I use the term, more fashionable, mode of effecting a similar 
benefit, to resort to penny collections, and I was accordingly assured 
when I began my plan that it would never answer, that the people I 
proposed to benefit were either too poor or too improvident to advance 
their money in a single payment, and that unless I adopted the 
favourite penny machinery system, my labour would be lost. Now, 
however highly this same penny system is estimated, I cannot per- 
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® The Scottish Catholic Deacon’s (now Priest's) letter in the next number will 
partly answer these questions,—Ep. 
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suade myself that it has not some serious counterbalancing objections. 
In the first place, it costs time; I speak from experience; I see many 
excellent friends, who either spend hours in sitting in the receipt of 
custom, or in going from house to house collecting their tribute money, 
and recording it in the pages of their C'. and D*. columns. In 
second place, I think it a better moral lesson for the poor to learn that 
they should be themselves the savers, and thus acquire habits of 
resisting temptation. The advantage gained is thereby twofold. I 
may again be told, as I have been repeatedly, that the poor cannot 
save; and certainly had I yielded to this impression after a year’s 
experience, I should have retired from the field under the same delu- 
sion. But, even in that short period, I perceived symptoms favourable 
to my views, and I persevered long enough, fortunately, to verify my 
most sanguine expectations. 

My plan is this :—very morning throughout the year, except wher 
occasionally absent, and that very absence, I may observe, produces a 
moral effect, associating as it does the parishioners with the obvious 
advantage of a resident clergyman administering to their necessities, 
my shop is open to all who come before the church clock strikes nine. 
By this means, I again am a considerable saver of time. Many, I 
know, set apart a particular day, or meet at a particular place, which 
is an additional expenditure of that valuable commodity, sometimes, 
as I have ascertained, to the amount of about ten or twenty per cent. 
on their day’s occupation, but by this constant attendance, the daily 
applicants rarely average more than two or three, and it seldom 
occurs that more than ten minutes, usually not much above five, are 
spent in settling with my purchasers ; a minute portion which is scarcely 
perceptible, and which at that particular time of the day could not well 
be spent in any other more profitable manner. I commenced business 
in 1827; the result of that year’s proceedings was as follows :— 





£ «s. d. 
Bought at ...sssccescsseveseeeees 17 9 4 
Sold at -.cccccccccccrcsccccccoceese ll 310 
Gain to purchasers ......... 6 5 6 


Through each successive year the respective sums increased—to 
what extent, you will at once see by a glance at the inclosed paper.* 





* As the rector’s object is to assist the deserving and industrious poorer persons 
belonging to, or connected with the » he continues to sell, at two-thirds of 
their cost price, the undermentioned articles; but as he wishes further very particu- 
larly to encourage sobriety and respect for the sabbath, it is expected that none apply 
in whose families there are members given to drinking, or who neglect to attend 
public worship. . 

In the course of the year 1834, the following articles were disposed of,—costing 
£181 7s. 2d., sold at £121 5s. 2d., leaving a gain to the purchasers of £60 2s, :— 





Blankets............ 10} pair Gingham ....... . 2514 yards 
Blue Linen ...... og} yards Lewe. cose wows a vents 
Calico....... ppeoepne 1366} yards iNG-seseoreeee 2B y 

Check ........ 00.000 130} yards Shirting .....+++0++ yards 
Cloak Cloth seeeee 103 yards ShOe/S 222.0000 c0eeee8 16 

Cotton Cord eeesce 24 yards arse § oeecccoee 21 pair 
Flannel Ceereecesees yards W: eeeresere eee 219 Ibss 1002, 


Vou. VII.—May, 1835. 48 
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My people have learned to save for themselves; 1 have not to run 
about collecting their pence, or sit at home for the purpose of receiv- 
ing and entering their contributions; the purchasers are so well aware 
of their savings in time and money,—in the former by not being com- 
pelled to go to the neighbouring town, and the latter by getting all 
they require at two-thirds of the cost price,—that the habit of laying by: 
is now become familiar to them, and as the benefit they receive is fur- 
ther contingent on their steadiness, sobriety, and attention to their 
religious duties, I have reason to believe that I am laying the foun- 
dation for a generation, in every sense of the word, reformed and 


civilized. P. Q., 


CLOTHING CLUBS. 


Srrk,—I have read with great attention and interest the communica- 
tions of your two correspondents on the subject of ‘ Clothing Clubs ;” 
and as lam convinced one common cause prompts. both writers, 
(namely, the earnest wish to benefit the lower classes,) it is interesting 
to see how admirably each writer advocates his own view of the 
question. | 

I have been anxiously watching, in the hope that some further 
communication might have appeared from the pen of one of these 
able writers, touching on one subject in these valuable institutions 
which my own experience in a club which I have now formed for 
some time (and also some surrounding ones in the neighbourhood, ) 
makes me feel a very essential one,—I mean the manner in which the 
money is laid out at the end of the year. 

It is a very usual practice, (to save trouble to the treasurer, and 
also from the idea that the poor would please themselves better in 
their purchases,) to make out tickets for each individual, on which 
they put down the amount of money due to each member, allowing 
them to take that to some appointed shop, which has directions to let 
them select articles to such an amount as their tickets name. Various are 
the disadvantages to the poor people of this system. ‘To the treasurer 
and conductors of the club, I allow, it holds out every temptation ; 
but as I am convinced no persons ever undertook to establish a 
“ clothing club” without first allowing every indolent and selfish 
feeling to be entirely superseded by the one sole idea and wish—that 
of benefiting their parishoners,—I am certain those who have 
adopted the plan of tickets will pardon me for pointing out to them 
the disadvantages of this system, Were it not that I feel I should be 
trespassing too much on your valuable pages, which would otherwise be 
filled by much abler hands, I would detail many facts that have fallen 
under my Own cognizance, in confirmation of my own experience and 
opinion. Where country villages have what is called a “ general 
shop,”” by way of encouragement to that, the tickets are generally 
given to be laid out there. Now we all know the very inferior articles 
that are sold at these village shops, and those for the highest prices 
at which you can purchase the dest articles of the same deseription at 
large town shops. Of course, therefore, here is one great deduction in 
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the value of the goods the poor people purchase; and how much 
further would their money go if differently laid out ? In confirmation 
of this I must here be allowed to mention what occurred to an inti- 
mate friend of mine, a clergyman in a neighbouring county, who 
had with much attention and assiduity established a “ Clothing Club,” 
and adopted the ticket plan of disposing of the money. But this was 
only for the first year. Finding the goods that had been sold the poor 
people were of a very indifferent quality, and very dear, and that the 


shopkeeper had thereby been making an unreasonable profit, my 


friend determined the next year to purchase the goods himself, at the 
large shops, and have them sent up to a room in the village appointed 
for that purpose, for a day of sale, attended by my friend and his 
family. This plan appeared to give the poor people such an increase 
of satisfaction as was very gratifying to my friend to hear them 
express, “‘ how much further their money had gone that year.” This 
made him anticipate an increase of members at the opening of the 
club; but, to his astonishment and mortification, many made excuses 
that they could not renew their payments, at the same time expressing 
great regret for it, but would assign no reason until much urged, 
when they confessed, that the shopkeeper had been so piqued by the 
expenditure of the club money being withdrawn from him, that, in 
consequence, he refused to let them have a single article of shop goods 
without bringing their money in their hands, which they could not 
always do. Far be it from me to advocate the running up a score— 
it is a ruinous plan to every class. But this fact alone is an indisput- 
able proof of the unreasonable profit made by the tradesman on this 
plan ; and all who have had much intercourse with the lower classes 
must know that some weeks, from various causes, they are enabled to 
pay the arrears of a former one, if allowed a week's credit. Another 
conviction of the disadvantages of the ticket plan occurred to my 
own family. The system I have followed from the first of my 
establishing my club, (and which experience allows me to recommend, ) 
has been the purchasing and selecting the goods myself, at the whole- 
sale price, and by whole pieces, at such times throughout the year 
when opportunity offered any articles useful to the club at a particu. 
larly cheap price. One day in the year, (generally in the month of 
November,) I open shop at my own house, under the superintendance 
of the females of my family. By this mode, the members of the club 
have every advantage ; the best articles are selected for them, at the 
lowest prices, during the course of the year. And in retail quantities, 
they make their purchases at wholesale prices ; also having the advantage 
of any extra measure in the pieces of goods. 

The circumstance I allude to as occurring to my own family 
was, that at a large linen draper’s shop that we had dealt with for our- 
selves for years, when my wife and daughters went to select a large as- 
sortment of whole pieces of goods of various kinds, (choosing them from 
a great number,) the master of the shop asked “if he might take the 
liberty of suggesting to them a plan that, ay Bg they were not aware 
of, and that would save them infinite trouble,” for, he said, “ they knew 
not what they undertook, in opening shop and selling to the poor people 
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themselves.” My wife said she “‘ was aware it was done in some places, 
but we did not wish to follow it.’ The extreme chagrin and disappoint- 
ment depicted in the countenance of the tradesman at this reply made 
my wife and daughters still better satisfied with our own plan, as 
being of greater benefit to the poor. And when we recollect that it is 
always the inferior pieces of goods that are in cut on the counter for 
ahdil euuhianers, and, I fear, particularly for the poor people, and that 
from these the amount of their tickets would be given, we can easily 
see from what source arose the tradesman’s disappointment. Another 
reason why I disapprove the plan is, the very thing that appeared to 
give satisfaction to a zealous young clergyman in my neighbourhood, 
who had given tickets to the members of his club—“ that he was pleased 
to see how many different small articles they had purchased with the 
amount of their ticket.’’ Now, it appears to me, that one of the great 
advantages of “clothing clubs’ is the enabling the poor people, by the 
accumulation of their money, to purchase those Jarge articles either of 
clothing, sheets or blankets, for which they could not advance a suffi- 
cient sum at once. If, therefore, they are allowed to flitter it away in 
numerous small articles, here is, in my opinion, one of the greatest ad- 
vantages of these valuable Institutions at once done away with. By 
purchasing for them, thongh they have a choice, yet only such articles 
are brought before them as it would be judicious for them to purchase ; 
and we all know, when left to themselves, how very injudicious the 
poor people often are in the laying out of their money. 

My daughters have lately adopted a plan that appears to have given 
great additional satisfaction to the members of the club, particularly to the 
juniors. As, after they have made their large purchases, there are gene- 
rally some smaller sums they wish to lay out to make up their money 
in small articles, for that purpose my daughters have, at various times 
in the course of the spring and summer, purchased large lots of remnants 
of prints at very reduced prices, cut them out to the best advantage in 
frocks of various sizes, pinafores and aprons, and under their superin- 
tendance have had them made up at their schools: by this means fur- 
nishing their children with work, who would otherwise sit idle, and also 
teaching them to make their own clothes. And it likewise makes the 
purchase afterwards at a very easy rate. ‘They also have a large quan- 
tity of shirts made on the same plan, ready for the day of sale. We have 
found this system a great motive of emulation and industry in the schools. 
The children feel a laudable pride in having their work exhibited and 
purchased on the day of sale and the purchasers find it a most advan- 
tageous way of laying out their small sums, as they have the article at 
the cost price of the print, all the little extras to complete them being 
furnished.by my daughters, as an encouragement to the plan. I must 
apologize for a tg so far in your valuable pages, and will only 
add, that if any of your readers can suggest any improvements on the 
plan, they will be gratefully adopted by 

: Sir, your obedient servant, F. W. C, 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 557 


LADY HEWLEY’S CHARITY. 


Sir,—On reviewing the arguments of the present claimants of Lady 
Hewley’s Charity, I cannot help being struck at their ready assum 
tion of a fact which none but themselves, sakeye would so reg 
concede. Mr. Cooper, the advocate for the Unitarians, at p. 5 of 
speech, speaks thus—“ No one alleges that ministers of the chureh of 
England were intended. It is admitted on all hands, the information. 
states, the witnesses of the relators prove, that by ‘poor and godly 
preachers’ was intended dissenters from the established church. But 
the instruments creating this charity do not point out, in express terms, 
any particular sect or class; and it will, as it appears to me, be requi- 
site to consider what were the sects or classes of dissenters prevalent in 
England at the time when the charity was founded, &c.”” That the 
persons who filed the information, being dissenters, should admit that 
the church of England has no claims, that they should in 1834 bring 
forward witnesses to prove the intentions of Lady Hewley, who died in 
1710, is not very surprising; but the degree of credibility to be attach- 
ed to such admissions is another thing, upon which I intend to offer a 
few remarks. 

In Thoresby’s Diary there are some interesting remarks upon this 


charity, which, as they do not appear to have attracted notice, I shall 
here transcribe :— 


‘* Evening (June 26, 1702) visited Mr. Hodgson, the good old Lady Hewley’s chap- 


lain, who has now actually endowed her lately-erected Hospital with £60 per annum, 
for ten widows.” 


“Oct. 20, 1710.] Made a visit or two to Mr, Norton and Mr. Hodgson, the 


charitable and pious Lady Hewley’s chaplain, to obtain an account of her benefactions, 
which see elsewhere.” This account, unfortunately, cannot now be found in the 
Diary. } 


pe Fiens 18, 1711.] I visited Dr. Colton [a presbyterian divine, of whom see vol. i. 
p. 245.] about the late pious Lady Hewley’s benefactions; was sorry to hear that 
there are endeavours to frustrate them, and Chancery suits commenced already.” 

Now it appears from these and other remarks, that Lady Hewley’s 
chaplains were presbyterians, and intimate with Thoresby ; which is a 
sufficient proof that they were mild and moderate men. For Thoresby, 
after conforming to the church of England, was extremely persecuted 
by the dissenters in and about Leeds, as were all the conformists of 
those times. See the same diary, vol. i. p. 20), 312, 313, 318, 323, 
324, 434. Nor is it likely that a man of Thoresby’s mildness and 
piety, and who generally comments upon the exclusive spirit we mk 
would have spoken so highly as he does of this charity if it had been 
restricted to any particular religious class. This is further confirmed 
by some remarks of Mr. Hunter, the Yorkshire antiquary, in his 
pamphlet,* written expressly to support the claims of the Unitarians, and 
whose researches in this part of history makes him a very competent 
witness. He tells us that Lady Hewley was in the habit of assisting 
poor clergymen of the established church,—that she left a legacy for a 
public charity, of which all the partakers must needs be of the church 
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of England. It might be expected then, that her charity would not be 
restricted to any “poise sect of Christians, nor was it, if we may judge 
from the terms of the legacy itself, which appears to state nothing more, 
than that this charity was created for the benefit “of poor and godly 
preachers, for the time being, of Christ’s holy gospel, and of poor and 
godly widows of such preachers, and for the encouragement and pro- 
moting of the preaching of Christ’s holy gospel in poor places, and for 
exhibitions for educating young men designed for the ministry of Christ's 
holy gospel, and for relieving godly persons in distress, and a preference 
is ey to objects resident in Yorkshire and in the northern counties.”’ 

e question then is, who are these poor and godly persons? To 
solve which I shall again refer to Mr. Cooper’s words, p. 19.—* The 
foundation instruments affording little internal evidence, inquiry has 
naturally been made to what class Lady Hewley and the original trus- 
tees belonged. Now, it is remarkable, that upon this point the informa. 
tion is silent. The fact, however, is put beyond a doubt, by the evi- 
dence of the relator’s own witnesses, that Lady Hewley was a presby- 
terian, and that the original trustees were presbyterians.”* He then 
proceeds to state that the injunction requires that the alms-people should 
be able to repeat the Lord’s Prayer, the Apostles’ Creed, and the De- 
calogue. At p. 23, he says, “ Indeed, it is not a little remarkable, and 
certainly is not a circumstance very favourable to the narrow and sec- 
tarian view taken of this case by the relators, that the alms-people are 
not only not required to belong to any particular class of dissenters, but 
they need not be dissenters at all; the comprehensive benevolence of the 
foundress required only that they should be piously disposed, and of the 
protestant religion, and should on the Lord's day repair to ‘ some religious 
assembly of the protestant religion.’ But the rules enjoin, as a qualifica- 
tion for admission into the hospital, that the alms-people should be able 
to repeat Bowles’ catechism.” 

Now Lady Hewley’s fixing upon Bowles’ catechism, instead of that 
of the Assembly of Divines, is somewhat remarkable, especially when 
it is remembered that Bowles was a very active instrument in the resto- 
ration of Charles II.and was very intimate with Stillingfleet and Tillotson, 
and it is questionable, at least, whether he would not have conformed 
had he outlived Bartholomew’s-day. By her fixing upon Bowles’ cate- 
chism, it appears that Lady H. did not intend to restrict her charity 
to the dissenters; for the objection that she rather fixed upon this as 
in more general use among the people of Yorkshire is but of little weight, 
when it is remembered that Philip Lord Wharton, in his charity insti- 
tuted for natives of Yorkshire, and at this time, requires all those who 
are partakers of his charity to learn the Assembly’s catechism. 

It is farther to be noticed that Lady H. gives a preference to the 
northern counties. Now, in her time, I believe, there was no regular 
chapel of Calvinistic Independents either at York or Leeds, much less in 
the northern counties; nor can that party shew that, during her life- 
time she extended her charity towards them. And when it is further 
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* And see Thoresby, as quoted above: the same thing is stated by Drake, in his 
History of York. Published 1736, 
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CORRESPONDENCE.—LADY¥Y HEWLEY’S CHARITY. 559 
considered that about this time there were great animosities between 
the Presbyterians and Independents, such a circumstance is still less 
likely; though, in conformity with the more liberal sentiments of some 
of the wiser Presbyterians, she might desire to unite the dissenters and 
the establishment. And this view is confirmed by her further requiring 
that the alms-people should learn the Apostles’ Creed: which never was, 
nor ever is used by the class of dissenters who call themselves —— 
dents. The declarations of Owen and the chief writers among t 
against all written form of prayer must have been known to Lady 
Hewley, as they are known to every one at this day; and it can hardly 
be thought that she should have fixed upon the Apostles’ Creed to be 
learned by her alms-people had she intended to have confined her 
charity to the dissenters. But her fixing upon neutral forms, (if I may 
so term them,) or rather upon those always held by the church of 
England,* is to ny minda sufficient proof that she intended her charity 
for them equally with the Presbyterians, who are to be distinguished 
from their brethren, the Independents, in the admission and use of 
these four. 

If, indeed, any thing was further requisite to shew that Lady Hewley 
intended her charity for all sects and denominations of Christians who 
use these four forms, it might be found in the fact, that Richard Baxter 
would have made the Creed, Lord's Prayer, and Decalogque the tests for 
toleration and Christian union. See Wordsworth, E. b. vi. p. 5841. 

And, lastly, whatever may be the value of these presumptive proofs, 
drawn from external circumstances, let it be asked, would a person who 
intended to found a charity exclusively for dissenters, fix upon such 
tests and forms of prayers which, though admitted, were not used among 
other dissenters, especially when those dissenters had a catechism of 
their own, where a passage in that creed which they generally reject 
is explained their own way, and which was in use, as a test, among 
the partakers of a charity founded in the same place and at the same 
time with this of Lady Hewley ?+ 

I remain, sir, yours, &e., J. B. 


DUTIES OF THE RICH. 


Sir,—The principles on which society is to be tied together are not 
abstruse nor remote for those who believe in a God, and that his Pro- 
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* The same which are singled out to be learned by heart by her members previous 
to confirmation. 
t Sir,—In my letter to you, I forgot to notice a circumstance, to which, perhaps, 
ben may find opportunity to allude; which is—that Sir John Hewley must 
ave been a member of the church of England, since he served as a burgess in 
parliament in the latter part of the reign of Charles II. It is not, therefore, probable 
that his widow, when instituting a charity for general benefit, would have intended 
to exclude those of the same religion with her husband. Both Sir John. and. his 
widow have inscriptions erected to their memory in St. Saviour’s church, at York, 
Perhaps some of your correspondents can inform me whether they are buried there, 
and what is the tenor of the inscriptions. 
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vidence governs the world; for they know where to look for these prin- 
ciples. There will always be rich and poor in the land; and if society 
is to exist in peace, the rich must give aid, support, advice, kindness, 
and protection to the r—must give this THEMSELVEs—must be 
known to feel the interest which would induce them to give it, and 
to have a knowledge of the wants and circumstances under which it is 
required, The poor, in return, must give reverence, gratitude, obe- 
dience, and love. On these terms they must meet, and they.must 
live in the sight of one another. God has so ordered it, because thus, 
and thus only, the evils, physical and spiritual, of each condition can be 
remedied, The rich cannot then become simply luxurious, and selfish, 
and hard-hearted, for love does its blessed work on the patron and 
the giver, even more than on the client and the receiver. The poor 
cannot become sullen and envious, because their heart is melted by 
the constant sense of protection and kindness. But that this system 
may be well compact, there must be in the higher class the qualities 
which fit them for command. It is not the question, whether they 
know to what class such a butterfly, or plant, or stone belongs, or 
what are the strata of this or that section of a county, but whether 
they remember that the virtues of the rich and the great are faith, 
truth, probity, honour, loyalty, unshaken firmness, and unshaken courage 
tn defending what they believe to be true and precious ; and whether they 
are educated in the noble and lofty school which alone can instil 
such qualities. They mistake fearfully who think that it does not 
want a very peculiar training to secure these qualities, and that they 
can exist in equal perfection in all the ranks of life. Hach has its own 
uliar virtues and excellences, but they are of very different kinds. 

t is by each existing in its own proper sphere, according to the wise 
ordination of Providence, by the head discharging the office of the 
head as it ought, the arm of the arm, and the foot of the foot, that the 
whole body, social as well as physical, exhibits all its full excellence, 
and exerts all its full powers. Where this disposition of things is sub- 
verted, as it is now; where the qualities which ought to distinguish 
each class are scoffed at, nothing but evil and confusion will arise. If 
the higher orders, instead of fitting themselves to command, to guide, 
and to protect, instead of exhibiting the self-denial and self-devotion 
which are necessary to enable them to do so, profess, in the sickening 
cant of liberalism, that there ought to be no distinction of higher and 
lower, that even the terms are offensive, and that it is the duty of all to 
endeavour that all should be brought to the same level, and educated 
so as toattain the same powers, and act on the same views, and that the 
peer and the peasant should descend into the common arena of promoting 
general utility, by the direction of their endeavours to the promotion of 
science and useful knowledge, the folly and the wickedness of such de- 
clarations are about on a par. The folly, indeed, is enormous, These 
thoughtless people would reverse the decrees of Providence, and when 
H. hip ordered that, for happiness, there shall be a powerful head to 
think, and a vigorous arm to execute, they say that all the parts of 
the body shall be mixed and mashed up together—and that in every 
atom of “the puddle of their compound” there shall be head and 
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hand, and arm and fvot alike. But their wickedness is as great as 
their folly. For the real history of all this is, that they cannot and 
will not make the sacrifices which are necessary, if they could see the 
truth, to keep themselves in their places. When they should give 
all their thoughts and many, very many, of their thousands to 
mote the spiritual and moral life, and the physical comforts of theee 
people, it is far easier to give half an hour's idle prating, and five 
guineas to a mechanics’ institute, and five guineas more to a clothing 
club, and so on. 

But let them be assured that God is not so mocked—that rank and 
fortune, and riches are not given, except as solemn trusts—and_ that 
if in idleness, and luxury, and sloth they desert their station, if they 
neglect to give their dependents all that moral and religious training 
which they expect and demand at their hands, all that training of 
their affections which kindness, and direction, and guidance give, and 
then hope to patch up these deficiencies by a mean and mischievous 
flattery of those to whom flattery is ruin, by a pandering to the worst 
passions of man, by telling those who were born to obey and to be 
happy in obedience, that they are worthy and able to command, that 
they are wise and good, and becoming every day models of wisdom 
by means of Mechanics’ Institutes and Penny Magazines, verily they 
will have their reward! Let them look to it, and soon; and let 
them be assured that He who made night follow day, and day follow 
night, and has appointed certain other consequents to certain other 
antecedents, has also made it an invariable rule of His world, that 
“‘ Whatsoever a man soweth, that he shall reap.”’ They who think 
that riches were given them to enjoy—dependents to be shaken off 
without trouble—defrauded of real light and guidance and love, be- 
cause those things are troublesome to give, and misled by the false light 
of increased knowledge, and increased political power, and increased 
consequence—fatal gifts to the giver and receiver alike—they will 
reap what they are sowing. ‘They are sowing the wind. Do they 
think that the whirlwind is a harvest which will give them a joyous 
harvest-home ? 

In another letter I wish to shew how these principles bear on the 
awful state of Religious Destitution of our great cities, and of the 
indispensable duty of the noble and the rich to remedy this fearful evil. 

Iam, &c. &e. J, 


eee eee 


VINDICATION OF THE EARLY PARISIAN GREEK PRESS FROM 
THE SECOND ATTACK OF MR. OXLEE.* 
My pear Sir,—Mr. Ox.ee very properly entitles his paper “ Stephens’s 


Text ;” for although he was to have made it a discussion “ on the manner in 
which the argument had been conducted,” it really is a more violent and viru- 
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* The Editor thinks it right to state, that the ensuing sheet is- printed at Mr, 
Huyshe’s expense ; that the readers of the Magazine are therefore indebted to him for 
this addition to the number ; and that the Editor himself in no way interferes between 
Mr. Huyshe and Mr. Oxlee. 
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lent repetition of his slanders on Stephanus. To sweep away the vindication of 
him and his text, Mr. O. begins with what he states as its hypothesis, —“‘ two 
sets of Greek MSS.”—This was what Crito thought fit to ascribe to the Spe- 
cimen, p. 391, 393; and Mr. Oxlee adopted from him (to the Bishop of Salis- 
bury, p. 118)—‘‘ the hypothesis of this Specimen is to assign to Robert Stephens 
two sets of MSS., sixteen from which he published his first and second edition 
of the Greek ‘lestament, and then other fifteen afterwards procured for his 
third, or folio edition, the various readings of which only were given in the 
margin.” As the vindication more than once protests, in strong terms, 
against this ‘‘ monstrous fiction ;” as Mr. O. himself gave the real theory, as far 
as the O mirificam was concerned, p. 61, from vol. iii. p. 285, and he had 
argued there against the real theory—viz., that the MSS. taken, first and last, 
for furnishing various readings, were a selection out of the whole stock that was 
acquired after Henry’s three years’ exertions in Italy, there are persons who 
might have imagined that such a scheme, for getting rid of Stephanus’s text, 
would have been abandoned. As Mr. O., however, has judged that it could not 
be dispensed with, I accept with thankfulness his declaration, that the “ British 
Magazine” does not contain “‘ any arguments that Mr. Huyshe has collected in 
support of such an hypothesis ;” nor can any one say ‘‘ what they are,—where 
each is to be found fully stated and corroborated.” I can rest under this 
charge, as well as that of the Specimen appearing ‘the production of the 
most addled brain” (Letters p. 117) to a critic who reads it under such an 
impression. Mr. QO. ‘cannot but consider the whole scheme as a futile 
attempt to draw the reader into a belief that there still exists some forth- 
coming evidence for the disputed passage.”” I am curious to know what the 
reader thinks of it, as concocted by Crito, and eagerly adopted by Mr. Oxlee, 
by the “‘ Monthly Repository,” and by Mr. Orme. 

In p. 298, Mr. O. says, ‘“‘ ———— that the Docti et Prudentes were actuated 
by envy, rivalry, or selfish motives of any kind, is asurmise which has nothing 
to support it.” This part of the charge was given in their own words. Their 
object was ‘omnino emergere ex ista nebula typographica, in qua fere 
versari solent, qui hujus disciplinz sunt aut plane expertes aut non satis 
gnari.”” (Semler, Pref. Wets. viii.) But there was another cause assigned for 
the conspiracy against Stephanus, which Mr. O. thinks proper to leave un- 
noticed—namely, their determination to explode a certain hated text. This 
has effected, perhaps, more than the other. It was avowed by a great critic, 
more than a century ago, “J’assure qu’il n’est dans aucun des MSS. dont 
Ro. Estienne s’est servi;’”” and the beginning of the present attack, at p. 60, 
shews us pretty plainly, that to it alone we must attribute all its virulence. 

We are immediately assured, that “the unanimity of their censure” is 
‘*expressly bottomed on grave and solid arguments, which cannot be con- 
futed.”” This alone might serve to satisfy the reader of the disposition with 
which one of the Docti et Prudentes comes to the inquiry. I have every- 
where asserted, in the most decided manner, that they have never attempted 
to produce the shadow of an argument to shew that Stephanus did not follow 
his MSS. to a letter; and if any could have been found or invented, I think 
that after the Specimen had been published, the Brit. Crit. Theol. Quart. 
No. vii. p. 7, would not have thought their “ reader’s patience and their own” 
so ill bestowed in producing them. The Docti et Prudentes have followed the 
plan of Griesbach, As Mr. O. had been distinctly told,—Mr. Porson himself, 
speaking of his first edition, says, p. 58, Mr. Griesbach took this point for 
granted. “Yes, | have always admired the singular tact with which they 
assume their ‘‘ Quindecim tantum’—“ fifteen or sixteen MSS.,” taking it 
«« for granted,” that if the man added in his margin opposing readings to his text 
of 1550, he must take those very documents, and those only, from which not 
merely the text of that edition had been collected, but the widely different 
text that he had published four years before. But Mr. O., as we have seen, 
undertook, p. 61, to demonstrate, that the cifed MSS. in any place could not 
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be a selection, but must be the whole of what the man had for his text there ; 
and thereby, in fact, admitted, that the deduction from this critical axiom of 
theirs was not to be depended upon; so chat their censure, up to that time, 
was not “ bottomed on grave and solid arguments, which could not be con- 
futed.” This had been previously admitted in effect by Griesbach, in his 
second edition, and by his followers, when they resorted to Morin’s scheme 
of making insertions in Stephanus’s words, and thus producing their “ glaring 
evidence.” But I do not see that Mr. O. undertakes to shew that thev had a 
right thus to add the word “my” where he says all, and to add the word 
all” where he says my ; so as tomake him confess ingenuously “ ailmy MSS.” 
are against my text. IL take the liberty, therefore, to say, Bring forth your 
strong reasons. I know the effect of these magic words, as Mr. Porson would 
call them,—‘ grave and solid arguments, which cannot be refuted ;” but I 
want to “‘ know, not the speech of them which are puffed up, but the power.” 
Let Mr. O. state by what arguments he has been convinced that the Stephanic 
text, in many places, is not founded on the faith of MSS. ; whether those ar- 
guments come from the old or the later critics, who have agreed together to 
malign it. 

Mr. O. brings Scholtz, Prol. xxv., as aiding his cause; but his words 
‘inter eruditos constat,”’ appear to me to be simply a reference to the exer- 
tions of the D. et P. to get rid of the testimony of the early Greek press, 
whether at Alcala, at Basil, or at Paris. In what he gives from xxxix, | am 
sorry to say he has Scholtz with him. Mr. O. says, most justly, that 
‘« speaking of the codex Bez, and of its identity with the codex 8 of 
Stephanus, he thus taxes him, as usual, with a general negligence in the 
collation of that and all his other MSS.: Codex hic certo intelligendus est 
quoties Stephanus 8 nominat; sed et codice hoc et reliquis, quorum lectionis 
varietatem enotatam adhibuit, satis negligenter usus est.”’ But Scholtz 
ought to have known, that the diversity of the two MSS. is established by the 
collation which Grisbach gives in his second edition; and still more decidedly 
by the history of the two MSS.; (See Semler’s notes on Wetsten, 43—46) ; 
but beyond all possibility of honest doubt by Wetsten’s own criterion: the 
readings of 8 are given where D is deficient. (See Michaelis ii. 694. 3, 
note 114.) Yet Scholtz can say, ‘“‘ Codex hic certe intelligendus est, quoties 
Stephanus 3 nominat,” evidently going on the same principle with the author 
of the nonillion theorem,—viz., that Stephanus’s margin is right in every one 
of the instances where the quotations from 3 accord with D; and also that it 
is wrong in every instance where they do not agree. (See “ British Magazine,”’ 
v. p. 291.) “Sed codice hoc,” says Scholtz, “ satis negligenter usus est.” 
Yes; in truth, satis negligenter, if D was the identical MS., and I think 
‘* satis diligenter’’ too, blowing hot and cold in the same breath, if his collation 
never once erred, in all the instances where the quotations accord with D. 
And this in fact is the ¢aci¢ assumption ; for if it be admitted that D ac- 
tually differs in one single letter from /3, it is as decisive against their identity 
as ten thousand words. By this accuracy of quotation then, that never 
failed in the one case, and this inaccuracy, that never admits of being once 
right, in the other, D is substituted for 8. The character of Stephanus is gone 
for 3; andif for 8, why not for y, &c.? (a more conclusive argument than 
that of his predecessors from a, —a common printed copy ;) so, ‘ hoc codice 
et reliquis quorum lectionis varietatem enotatam adhibuit, satis negligenter 
aa “4 ergo “‘quam parum prestiterit Stephanus, inter eruditos constat.” 

. E. D. 

In p. 299, Mr. O. says of me, “he assumes the statements of the Docti et 
Pradentes as he finds them; and then, drawing his requisite materials from 
such passages of their works as may seem to involve a contradiction, he spins 
a cabinet of sophistry,- ’* Here at last Mr. O. has performed what he 
engaged to do, p. 61, and has “ explored the foundations” of the “ critical 
hypothesis.” He finds it based on facts actually admitted, and brought 
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forward by the Docti et Prudentes themselves—their own admission of the 


“* Alii’—the plures Stephani codices—to have been as stated by the chief 


collator, by the man who had the collation ; aye, and by Stephanus himself, 


in the very margin of the folio ;—he finds it based on the actual words of 


these alii, quoted by the learned editors themselves in all the divisions of the 
sacred text, to the amount of four times in a single page of their works; and 
let it be well remembered, to the amount of five for one reading in the Cath. 
Ep. And when I set these facts against the assertion of the Docti et Pru- 
dentes, of the ‘‘ Quindecim tantum,” upon their critical axiom, that a man 
could have no other ‘“‘ Greek authorities” for the text of any one of his edi- 
tions, than those which he took, first and last, to furnish opposing readings to 
that of his folio, Mr. O. stands unmoved, and characterizes it as “ drawing 
my requisite materials from such passages of their works as may seem to 
involve a contradiction or an inconsistency. He still declares their unanimous 
censure is bottomed ‘‘on grave and solid arguments, which cannot be refuted.” 
When I contend, that whatever number was “ adduced in the margin” by 
Stephanus’s taking either the first thirteen, or the two that he was obliged to 
resort to afterwards, there were nearly as many, or perhaps more, in any one 
division, ‘ which he omitted to use for that purpose,” though equally em- 
ployed with them for furnishing the text,—Mr. O.’s decision is, “ he spins 
a cabinet of sophistry, which neither is, nor can be, grounded on any thing 
but mere surmises and gratuitous assertion.” Upon this, as Mr. O. says, 
p. 63, “ others can judge ;” they have my speculative censurer’s argument to 


shew that in the after-collation for the margin there could have been none of 
his “Greek authorities,” ‘‘ which he omitted to use for that purpose,” himself 
bringing forward te with the Acts and Cath. Ep, (see p. 62 and 310); and if 


they decide that Mr. O. is right, then verily am I guilty ; there never was a 
more atrocious slanderer of ‘‘the living and the dead” than I have been; no 
disgrace can equal my demerits in having ‘spun my cabinet of sophistry” to 
preserve and propagate the “ half bushel of forgeries and lies.” But if my spe- 
culative censurer has been ‘tampering with the understandings” of his 
readers, in his professed demonstration of the impossibility of Stephanus 
making a selection of his ‘‘ Greek documents, to furnish opposing readings to 
his text, that were to be contained in his inner margin,—such reasoning is not 
o “‘ be admitted in opposition to the direct testimony” of three such vouchers, 
supported by such facts, brought forward by their strongest opponents; and 
then [ have not lived entirely in vain: the church, of which I am a faithful, 
though unworthy member, (properly indeed, rude donatus from her ministry, ) 
is proved not guilty of the tremendous crime of which she has been accused ; 
for Stephanus is vindicated, and the accusing Docti et Prudentes, from Sir Isaac 
Newton downwards, must be suspended from the critical gibbet which they 
had prepared for him. 

In p. 299, second paragraph—‘‘ The questions, whether Henry S. was the 
sole collator of the MSS., or had coadjutors? Whether the expression ev act 
ought to be rendered, Jn all the MSS. which he had, or, In all the MSS. which 
he took for the margin of that division of the New Testament ?—are in the 
highest degree frivolous and uninteresting.” I expected that every thing 
would be brought against me, upon these two points, that could be devised, as 
each has been so strongly urged by the Docti et Prudentes ; the first, to satisfy 
the world that no dependance could be placed on Stephanus’s collations, as 
having been made by “‘ octodecim annorum puero,”’ who “ was at that time too 
young, too impatient, and too little experienced in criticism, for an under- 
taking of that nature” (Michaelis ii. 316) ; the other, to persuade people that 
Stephanus himself had avowed, that he had the cited MSS. only ; and so, in 
numberless places, given his text contrary to all his MS. authorities. When 
Mr. O. then asserts, that the questions are “in the highest degree frivolous and 
uninteresting,” I think that he shews his own opinion, that it is impossible to 
controvert my having proved that not the slightest ground ever existed for 
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suspecting that the “ paterne sedulitatis heres” had been employed for the 
O mirificam of 1546; and agairf, my having proved, that the only ground for 
charging the “‘ glaring evidence” upon Stephanus, rested in the two ingenious 
additions to his words, made for the two different selections of the margin. 

Well then, how will Mr. O. supply the demolished “ glaring evidence” of 
his predecessors? ‘If he did not use the collation of all the Greek MSS. which 
he had in his possession, and which happened to contain that division of the 
text, the more highly reprehensible and unaccountable his conduct.’ Take 
now Mr. O.’s own substitution, that he gave at p. 61, “‘the other sixteen MSS. 
or Greek avuTuorities, of which the various lections were placed in the 
margin of the folio,” and the trick will be as manifest here as it was before. 
(See p. 308, par. | and 2.) We shall then have Crito’s “ one single set of 
manuscripts, consisting of sixteen copies,” to be ‘‘ Greek authorities,” which 
we unlearned and unskilful (Stephanus himself at our head) esteem to be both 
print and manuscript; and as the Docti et Prudentes have it, MSS. “that 
were actually very old written copies,” and MSS, ‘with the understanding” that 
they were very lately printed editions. We shall have not only the eight 
royal MSS. which Robert took as a sample of the fifteen from the king’s 
library, that he had collated ‘‘superioribus diebus” to form the text of the 
O mirificam, and the seven which he took for a sample of the greater number 
that had been collated for him “ in Italicis,” but we have also a specimen of 
that other sort of manuscripts which the Docti et Prudentes talk of, ‘ with 
the understanding” that they are print. In the latter case—the MSS. with 
the understanding that they are print—I think Mr. Oxlee would be perfectly 
able to distinguish between what the man ‘‘ made use of” to form his text, and 
what ‘‘ he took for the margin ;” and that he would not have suffered me to 
gull him into the notion, that Stephanus never collated or saw the 5th of 
Erasmus, by asking, ‘‘ what difference can there be, whether we understand 
sy mace to mean, all the Greek authorities which he had, or all the Greek 
authorities which he took, since he took what he had for that division of the 
New Testament?” Mr. O. was able to distinguish, even in the case of written 
Greek authorities, between those ‘“‘ which he took for the margin,” and those 
which ‘‘he made use of” only to furnish his text. It cannot be too fre- 
quently inculeated that Mr. O. could not speak of that passage, for the ex- 
pulsion of which all his heavy charges are brought against Stephanus, without 
telling us of “seven adduced in the margin, and another feven a marked 
royal MS.] which he omitted to use for that purpose.” 

Page 299, par. 2 concludes, ‘“‘ But whether we apply it to the vindication of 
the character of Robert Stephens, or to that of the disputed passage, the 
argument itself, even when stretched to the utmost, is not worth a straw.” 

No, most certainly ; and who ever thought that it could be applied to the 
vindication of either? This formed no part of that foundation of the “ critical 
hypothesis” which Mr. O. undertook to explore. It could never prove the 
honesty of Stephanus, nor the existence of those MSS. from which he and his 
son Henry copied the disputed passage in their several editions; but it does 
prove a certain other quality in some gentlemen who must be nameless; 
and, not indeed me vivente, but ultimately, the argument will satisfy the world, 
that when men of such stupendous talent resort to such means as these for 
cutting out that passage, they must have been actually convinced of its 
genuineness. And I err much, if, when the argument is thus applied, either 
Mr. Q., or any other of the Docti et Prudentes, feel it to be tickling them 
with “a straw.” 

In p. 299, par. 3, Mr. O. gives the words of Stephanus in his O mirificam. 
This declaration is attacked by him in his former letter, where he distinctly 
charges the man with falsification. Mr. Oxlee himself is called upon, p. 309, 
par. 2, to vindicate his own veracity, for the representation that he there 
makes of these words: They are referred to six times over. In every one of 
these Mr. O, sinks the reference to the royal library; and there is not one of 
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the six in which you can find the word ‘ better” applied to the manuscripis, 
but it is invariably given, “better part” or ‘‘ majority.” We now have the 
truth. Mr. O. knew that the authority cited for the text of the O mirificam 
was, as the title-page expressed, ‘‘ ex bibliothecd regia; he knew also that 
Stephanus no more referred to mere naked number than Griesbach did. It was 
“the greater part of the better MSS.,” and those from the royal library, as 
Mr. O. here admits; yet is the man to be thus pertinaciously held up as a 
cheat and falsifier, if Mr. O. can make out any one passage of the O mirificam 
not supported by the majority of the whole stock of MSS. that he ever ac- 
quired. Such are the means to which the Docti et Prudentes resort. We 
have however, now, Mr. O.’s own admission, that with respect to his text in 
the O mirificam, he appealed to the MSS. which he had from the royal 
library, and that he did not appeal to the mere majority of them. Whoever 
may decide in any place upon number only, Stephanus did not. Whatever has 
been said for him, or demanded of him, about giving his text exactly as the 
greater number had it—the greater part—the better part—the majority, without 
discrimination, and without reflection on the different value of the MSS., it is 
all false—to retort his accuser’s words—utterly false. We have it at length 
acknowledged that Stephanus’s boast was, that he had not suffered a letter of 
the O mirificam to be printed but what the greater part of the better MSS. 
from the royal library furnished. What I said of Mr. Porson, I repeat with 
respect to the whole body of the Docti et Prudentes; not one of them has 
attempted to shew that this boast was false. No one of them has pretended 
to have ascertained seven of the royal MSS.; so whoever makes any assertion 
respecting the text of the O mirificam, takes upon himself to shew what was 
the reading of the majority of what Stephanus himself judged to be the best of 
the fifteen royal MSS., which had the division where the passage occurs, and 
this in absolute ignorance of one half of the whole stock of MSS. for that 
edition. But will this check the slanders against the man, and his editions, 
in the slightest degree? Read on, and you will see. 

“‘ There could have been no need for Mr. Porson, or any other individual 
critic, to undertake the completion of such a task.” 

Now, I ask, how long has it been the opinion of the learned critics that 
sentence might be thus pronounced upon Stephanus, without any attempt to 
shew what his MSS. contained? I believe that from Sir J. Newton downwards 
to the year 1834 the argument has gone upon the assumed completion of the 
task of shewing that every one of Stephanus’s MSS. which had the division 
contradicted his text. ‘‘ Extra omnem dubitationem positum est, Stephanum 
non habuisse codices epistolarum catholicarum plures quam septem illos 
&, e, 2, 0,0, ea, ey,” as Griesbach states the premises; and then the conclusion 
was inevitable, as Le Long gave it, “‘ proinde totum illud comma in nullo 
codice, quo usus est Stephanus, extitisse.” But the British Magazine for 
January, 1835, turned over a new leaf with the Docti et Prudentes. At 
p. 62, bott., we find that it had been discovered to be possible for Stephanus 
to have had MSS. besides those “adduced in the margin,” namely, some 
“which he omitted to use for that purpose.” Upon this, the learned disco- 
verer is asked, (pp. 312, 313,) what he thought of the “‘ extra omnem dubita- 
tionem,” of Griesbach—of the inference of a greater than Griesbach, that as 
the MSS. cited by Robert Stephens did not contain the verse, he must have in- 
serted it without MS, authority ; ‘ and what he thought of the correspondent 
of the Bishop of Salisbury, who upon this ground only could assure him that 
for the original text of the H. W., no other authority can be alleged than that 
of a printer of the sixteenth century, who must have translated it from the 
corrupted Latin version.” But now, I want no answer to the question. 
When, in the accusation of Stephanus, old things are past away, and we thus 
find all things become new, I want no instructor to direct me what I ought 
to think of the “risus Doctorum et Prudentium,” and of their crowing for 
more than 100 years over the poor “ printer of the sixteenth century.” I 
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may congratulate, then, my unlearned and unskilful brethren upon the com- 
plete vindication of Stephanus, thus far The laughter of the D. et P. is 
turned into mourning. No one will be afraid to confess that he has read the 
received text or the authorized version as the Word of God, in spite of the 
unenimity of the sentence that _— pronounced on the despised printer. These 
great men must resort to some other means, after a century of exultation in 
this as unanswerable, and as being so clear, that none but the most perverse, 
or the most besotted, could possibly venture to express a doubt of it; and the 
vindicators of the literary character of Professor Porson can never again allow 
his having inferred that as the MSS. cited by R. S. did not contain the pas- 
sage, he must have inserted it without MS. authority, unless they will join 
with me in my ground for idolizing him. But no critic can breathe in “ ne- 
bula isté typographica,” and, as we are told, (p. 301, bott.,) “the disputed 
passage, in the form in which we now have it, rests entirely on the authority 
of the Stephanic text.””. Mr, Oxlee then has done his part in devising another 
mode of escape ; he has invented a new demonstration of the man’s guilt. 

P. 300, top—* The lapse of nearly 300 years, during which period not a single 
Greek MS. belonging either to the royal library at Paris, or any other library, 
has been produced or reported by any man to authenticate the passage of the 
H. W., as it now stands in the Stephanic text, at once demonstrates that the 
boast of Robert Stephens was utterly false, and that he himself must have 
been conscious of the falsehood at the time that he made it.”” For the support 
of this new mode for convicting a culprit of the greatest crime that man could 
be guilty, it appears that I am to be the Atlas. If the vindicator of Stephanus 
has demolished the plea which the accusers unanimously urged from Le Long 
downwards, here again he “must have been a little foolish” (62) in estab- 
lishing the new one. 

P. 300—*‘ The admission of your correspondent, that the greater part of these 
said royal MSS. are still most probably existing in some of the European 
libraries, corroborates the accusation, in that, if they all probably exist, they 
all probably have been long since examined respecting the disputed passage, 
and found not to contain it.” | most certainly did express my belief that the 
MSS. from which Stephanus took the text of his O mirificam, in this, as well 
as all other passages, do still exist. Mr. Oxlee never makes a reference ; but 
it was in the October Number, vol, vi. p. 430, in the passage referred to at 
p. 313; and if the reader should be of opinion that, when a man’s testimony 
is taken, the whole of it ought to be given, he will see that Mr. O. was most 
judicious here, as in other places, in not stating where your correspondent 
corroborates the accusation. ‘The reader would indeed have then seen that | 
went still farther with Mr. O., and believed that the MSS. “ have long since 
been examined respecting the disputed passage.” 

But, then, there was an intimation coupled with it, that in consequence of 
that examination, they are now “found not to contain it.” I had learnt to 
talk of “ MSS. having been deprived of the power of being produced as evi- 
dence in the controversy relative to 1 John v. 7 [8],” from a very great man, 
and one not violently prejudiced in favour either of Stephanus or of the con- 
troverted passage. If you would like to have the notion in French, and with 
Mr. Gibbon’s and Mr. Porson’s sarcasm of invisibles, “les temoins celestes 
sont devenus invisibles dans ges MSS,”” Now the appearance of a Greek MS, 
with this passage, “‘ as it stands in the Stephanic text,” would have been in- 
convenient to a critic who has said, ‘J’assure qu’il n’est dans aucun des 
MSS. dont Ro. Estienne s’est servi.” I should not, therefore, have been 
much surprised at finding one or two which had got rid of this gangrenous part 
under Dr. Ovid’s prescription, that Mr. Porson speaks of (156)—‘ Ense reci- 
dendum.” And 1 should make sure of some, upon any one’s arguing, that 

Stephanus’s protestation in his O mirificam must be false, and that he himself 
must have been conscious of the falsehood, if no Greek MS. can be produced 
containing the exact words of his text. And Griesbach records that MSS. 
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have been found—and that in the Paris library “ hoc nostro loco mutilatos 
aut laceros”—and though they could, therefore, say nothing on this part of 
St. John’s epistle, they could be examined elsewhere, and a sure method was 
pointed out for ascertaining whether they had been used by Stephanus. Had 
Mr. O. then taken the whole of my testimony upon the point, how would his 
argument have stood? He must have said, let the “ vapouring” vindication 
boast of having demolished the argument upon which all the preceding D. et 
P. have invariably depended from the time of Le Long down to the present 
moment—viz., that as the cited MSS. do not contain the passage, Stephanus 
must have given it without MS. authority ;—let him produce ts from their 
own note against their “non plures quam septem,” let him talk of the man’s 
having double the number (14)—viz., five unmarked, and the two marked 
MSS., ce and cs,—still I can demonstrate that Stephanus’s boast of not giving 
it without MS. authority was utterly false, for there is not a single Greek MS. 
belonging to the royal library at Paris, or any other library, but what either 
bears witness against the Stephanic text in the passage, or has been deprived 
of the power of being produced as an evidence in the controversy. Now it is 
evident that this introduction of the copies—hoc nostro loco mutilati aut 
laceri—these MSS. in which the Heavenly Witnesses have become invisible— 
would not suit the demonstration; still, there are such MSS. in the Paris 
library, as well as in others—MSS. with this part of them “deposited in the 
lunar spheres.” ‘Though no express mention, then, of such copies is made, 
they must be provided for. To satisfy your mind about these ‘‘ dumb dogs” 
that have had their tongues cut out, Mr. O. does not content himself with 
saying, “ not a single Greek MS. has been produced in the present day ;” he 
carries it back to 1546, and it stands, “ has been produced or reported by any 
man.” ‘The demonstration, then, is complete with this, and with what comes 
afterwards (p. 301), viz., that they were always, from the very first, demanded 
with the utmost importunity. What, then, can be said to this declaration, 
that not a single MS. has been reported by any man to authenticate the Ste- 
phanic text in this passage? I really am at a loss. So I must borrow from 
Mr. Oxlee’s own unpresuming, mild language, and must say, that ‘“‘ the boast 
was utterly false, and that he himself must have been conscious of the false- 
hood, at the time that he made it.” At the time that Mr. Oxlee made the 
boast, he knew that more than ‘‘a single Greek MS. had been reported, to 
authenticate the passage of the H. W. as it now stands in the Stephanic text,” 
by a man who had the best possible means of information, whose testimony 
upon the point was never, as far as | know, called in question for a century 
and half; and to whom the D. et P. themselves appeal with unlimited confi- 
dence, from the first verse of St. Matthew to the sixth of the fifth chapter of 
St. John’s first epistle. ‘ Extat in nonnullis Stephani nostri veteribus libris,” 
had been pressed upon Mr. O. again and again. So much for the new proof 
of Stephanus’s guilt in this passage. I may apply the motto of my former 
paper— Behold two kings stood not before him.”” The two mighty heroes, 
the two correspondents of Mr. Travis, have fallen before Stephanus. What 
they and all the D. et P. have depended upon for a century is gone. Could 
Mr. Oxlee hope, then, to invent any new demonstration that should “ stand 
before him.” It is exactly such as might have been expected from a gentle- 
man who began with pledging himself in that celebrated tirade, (Christ. 
Rememb., Feb., 1822, p.69,) “* not only a foul and scandalous interpolation 
when he was perfectly aware that the ‘‘ passage, in the form in which we now 
have it, rests entirely on the authority of the Stephanic text,” of which he 
knew, at that time, about as much as one of his Sunday-school children, but 
now. comes to see the gross fallacy on which the unanimous censure of the 
Det P. had rested. He must, as the gravedigger has it, ‘‘ cudgel his brains,” 
orrretract his accusation. 

In p. 300, 2nd par., Mr. O. says of me, ‘‘ — he tells us that, notwithstand- 
ing it cannot be said that the text does not contain a !etter which the majority 
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of the roval MSS. does not warrant Here, again, he makes a quota- 
tion without any reference to the place where it is to be found. Is he certain 
that he made it accurately when he ascribed these words to me? If I have 
said any thing like it —any thing that can bear such a construction, | must 
request him to point out the place, that | may distinctly express my shame at 
having had the folly of talking about what “the majority of the royal MSS.” 
may say, When no man pretends to have ascertained seven of them —and for 
the fraud of intimating that Stephanus ever undertook to follow what the 
mere majority of them gave. If this has been made for me, the reader will 
hereafter see to what use it may be applied. He may, however, perhaps, 
suspend his belief of my having written any thing like the words ** not- 
withstanding it cannot be said,” &c., if he will turn to p. 62, last par., where 
he will find, on the same authority, that ‘‘it is the solemn attestation of 
R. Stephens, reiterated by Mr. Huyshe, that he had not admitted into the text 
a single letter which was not justly warranted by the greater number and 
better part of his MSs.” 

P. 300, 2nd par.—‘** Now my complaint against the editor is, not that he 
allowed the spurious passage to be inserted in the text without being sup- 
ported by adequate authority, but that he caused it to be inserted without any 
MS. authority whatever.” Aye, this was his complaint, and that of every 
other learned and skilful gentleman, from Le Long down to him. And well 
was this complaint supported, while the Ciotens allowed them to say, ‘‘ extra 
omnem dubitationem positum est Stephanum non habuisse codd. ep. Cath. 
MSS. plures quam septem illos, 6, ¢, 2, 6,t,ca, ey.” The cited MSS. most 
certainly did not contain the passage, and then tlie inference was inevitable: 
that he inserted it ‘without any MS. authority whatever.” During those 
halcyon days, who could wonder at Mr. Oxlee assuring the world that ‘ for 
the original text of the H. W., no other authority can be alleged than that of 
a printer of the sixteenth century, who must have translated it from the cor- 
rupted Latin version :” (1’o Bp. of Salisbury, 36.) But what, lL again ask, is to be 
thought of this complaint now, when it is shewn that these very Docti 
et Prudentes have themselves quoted five “* Alii” —five unmarked MSS. of the 
catholic epistles from Stephanus’s book of collations—when Mr. Oxlee is 
obliged to sing his palinodia, (62, bott.,) and that too even of a marked MS.— 
one, from the royal library, more than all that Stephanus had, (‘ seven 
adduced in the margin, and another which he omitted to use for that pur- 
pose,”) and when the other of the second selection (t+) stands precisely on the 
same grounds as «? Might not the gentlemen of the Brit. Crit. Theol. 
Quart., taking a hint from the Specimen, the answer to which formed such a 
striking part of the book that they were reviewing, well protest against having 
to meddle with such a worthless topic as the MSS. on which the received text 
and the authorized version depend? And had not Mr. O. better have followed 
their example? But what has he to say, now that he has learnt something of 
“‘the Stephanic text,” to warrant such a complaint? Why, there is the new 
demonstration. 

Again, p. 300, 2nd par.—‘ Had there been the least MS. authority, however 
worthless, for the form of the passage as printed in his text, his own bigotry, 
or his fear of suffering from the bigotry of others, might have been ¢andidly 
admitted as an excuse for the deficiency.” Observe—the “bigotry” of the 
man who, he knew, or ought to have known, renounced the corruptions 
of Christianity, in which he had been brought up, and adhered to the reformed 
faith. And, again, the “fear of suffering from the bigotry of others,” when 
his slanderer had been told over and over again of the man’s mortally offend- 
ing his last patron, and abandoning his situation and his country rather than 
give a word contrary to his MSS.; and all this thrown out with candour on 
his lips; these charges “might have been candidly admitted.” Bigotry, 
(quoth he.) Yes; there is bigotry indeed somewhere. But is it in the man 
who began with the most solemn protestations of fidclity, and with expressing 
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due feeling of the sanctity of what he was editing? or is it in his censurer, 
who began with the famous tirade in the ‘‘ Christian Remembrancer” ? Was it 
with the man whose reformed faith takes the Bible, and nothing but the Bible, 
as its rule, and who kept his son searching the libraries of Italy for three years 
to obtain the readings of the best MSS.? or was it with the censurer, who 
depended on the “ proinde in nullo quo usus est” of the Docti et Prudentes, 
and when he had seen the falsity of that exposed past the hope of supporting 
it, can turn round, and rest on the fact that ‘“‘ les temoins celestes sont devenus 
invisibles dans ces MSS.””? 

He adds, ‘‘ — but when there is no forthcoming voucher whatever, he is 
left without apology, and stands justly chargeable with an act of the most 
audacious and unpardonable temerity.” Most certainly the actual bigot, 
which soever it may be, is left without apology. It is, indeed, “‘ an act of the 
most audacious and unpardonable temerity, either to “ add unto the word” of 
God, or to ‘‘ diminish ought from it.” There cannot be the semblance of an 
apology for the wilful perpetrator of such a fraud, “ which not enriches him, but 
makes me poor indeed.”” Mr. Oxlee and I then agree in our estimation of the 
amount of the guilt charged upon Stephanus ; and I trust that we shall have the 
reader with us, and that he will not think quite so lightly of it as Mr. Porson 
and some of his followers have done. At all events, | may require of him to 
bear in mind, that to obtain his verdict against the man, Mr, Oxlee, by his 
own admission, has to shew, not merely that the H. W. are become invisible 
in Stephanus’s MSS., but that ‘“‘there is no forthcoming voucher whatever 
for the passage, as it now stands in the Stephanic text, having been visible in 
them in the year 1546. 

In p. 300, 3rd par., Mr. Oxlee says of me, ‘“‘ He then demonstrates from the 
statements of the Docti et Prudentes themselves [the gentlemen who said, 
‘‘extra omnem dubitationem, Stephanum non habuisse codices MSS. plures 
quam septem illos — ’’] that besides the seven marked MSS. which appear in 
the margin of the text of 1 John v. 7, there was at least another MS. in 
his possession, marked ce, which contained the epistle ;’ and Mr. O. says 
below, ‘‘ The inference which your correspondent attempts to draw from the 
fact is, that, as the editor is acknowledged to have had one, so he may have 
had many other MSS. which he did not use for opposing the text in the margin.” 
As usual, he points out no place where this inference is drawn; and | believe 
that it now appears for the first time in the British Magazine. And the reader 
may begin also to suspect that rather more has been said respecting the amount 
of Stephanus’s materials in the Cath. Ep., when he observes how differently it is 
given above — ‘ so he concludes that, as the editor is known to have had one 
marked MS.,so might he have had five unmarked MSS., containing the catholic 
epistles, without being noticed in the margin.” Here the word five betrays 
him. If it had been no more than what “he might have had,” could the 
number five have been specified? Would it not have stood, as it does below— 
“‘so may have had many other MSS.”’? The fact is, as it was declared over 
and over again, that, ‘‘ from the statements of the Docti et Prudentes them- 
selves,” besides the seven marked MSS., which appear on the margin of the 
text 1 John v. 7, there were at least five other MSS. that were unmarked, as 
‘“« he omitted to use them for that purpose,” and beside all these, there was 
the marked royal MS. ce, and, in all probability, the other MS. of the second 
selection. And the inference was, that, confuted as they were by their own 
reports of Stephanus’s MSS, in other divisions, in this of the Acts and Cath. 
Ep., which is their grand object of attack, they are doubly so. When they 
say, that as the cited MSS. did not contain a passage in the other three 
divisions, he had no MS. authority, they are confuted only by their own 
quotations of unmarked MSS.—in this there stand both marked and unmarked, 
from the statements of the Docti e¢ Prudentes themselves, to convict the 
slanderers. 

* Bat my inference,” says Mr. O., “ drawn from the same fact, 1s, that as 
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he had one MS. opposed to the text of the H.W. more than he had the 
honesty to avow in the margin, so, on the supposition of his possessing still 
more, he would have equally withheld them in the same manner, and for the 
very same reason.” Mr. O. is certainly right in saying that, on the supposi- 
tion of Stephanus possessing more MS., (no very monstrous supposition, as he 
knew that the man had, in all probability, another marked MS., es, and most 
certainly five unmarked, which had this division,) he would have equally 
withheld all mention of them, in the same manner, and for the very same 
reason, which reason is sufficiently simple and ebvious—viz., that neither e+ 
nor the unmarked were among the first thirteen marked MSS. any more than 
re was. According to Mr. Oxlee, the reason why « did not come regularly 
among the MSS. that Stephanus cited in the thre "e first divisions is to be, that he 
had not “ the honesty to avow it in his margin.” And he who before went 
with the stream of the Docti et Prudentes, and condemned Stephanus of 
dishonesty, on the ground that he could not have more MSS. than he cited, or 
(as he is pleased, upon this occasion, to term it) more than he avowed in the 
margin, having had it proved to him, past the possibility of denial, that the 
man actually had so many more, now finds him guilty because he had them, 
and did not cite them in the margin. I have, however, contended throughout 
that an editor, who gives opposing readings to his text, is at perfect liberty to 
take what documents he likes to furnish them; and let it be observed that 
Mr. O. takes no notice of this whatsoever. And look at those pages of the folio 
itself that overflow with the readings of the thirteen MSS. and the one printed 
edition that he took for that purpose ; they will shew you whether he could 
possibly have given the readings of between thirty and forty MSS., and all the 
printed editions. But we have not merely the trumpet- “tongued testimony 
of the book itself respecting the impossibility of his taking more; and Mr. O.’s 
total omission to consider the right whic h, it was contended, the editor had to 
take what he thought proper; look at what (to use Mr. O.’s own words here) 
he had “the honesty to avow” at p. 62, bott., with respect to this very 
MS. ts, in this very place; we there read of “seven adduced in the margin, 
and another which he omitted to use for that purpose.” Where, then, was 
the crime which now roars so loud and thunders in the index? And Mr. O, 
does not merely shew us what we know was fact, that his charge really 
amounted to nothing more than omitting to use it for the furnishing opposing 
readings ;—he there actually declares, that ‘“‘there is the evidence of Robert 
Stephens himself that eight of his MSS. — namely, seven adduced in the mar- 
gin, (or, as we are now to call it,) avowed in the margin, and another which 
he omitted to use for that purpose, gave the context without the passage, and 
so bare witness to the interpolation,” though now the man is to be con- 
demned as guilty of dishonesty for not having avowed it in the margin, as we 
are here to call the adducing it. As this is a mere argumentum ad hominem, 
I certainly should not have thought it worth while to use it ; but it is a preg- 
nant instance of the complete and inextricable inconsistencies to which those 
speculative gentlemen infallibly come who are compelled, by their own previous 
resolution of making out an interpolation, to be tilting against Stephanus’s 
text in this passage. 

If such gentlemen could condescend to notice facts, what would then 
become of this charge of want of honesty in not citing any MSS. but the first 
thirteen, or any printed book but the Complutensian? Look at the history of 
the adultress as it stands in Wetsten. See in what numbers and to what 
amount Wetsten quotes these Alii, these MSS., besides those “ adduced in the 

margin, which Stephanus did not take for that purpose.” Now, although, 
I believe, that pericope of St. John’s gospel is to be cut out, as well as this 
passage of his epistle, yet | never heard the man accused of want of honesty 
In not avowing them in the margin. But let them look at this very division, 
where the man had precisely the same materials that he had in this passage, 
Look at the twenty-six places in the Acts where the “ Alii,” the “ plurées Ste- 
phani codices ” are quoted by Wetsten himself; —or, ifthat will be too much 
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trouble, look at Acts xiv. 13—25; and yet Stephanus has hitherto escaped 
without any imputation of guilt for not citing them. Again, with respect to 
te, you will find that what Mr. Oxlee said was true. He omitted to use ce and 
es for that purpose throughout the division. Which then, | again ask, is in 
fault at 1 John v. 7, 8—Stephanus or his accuser? Does it lie with Stephanus, 
who must be found guilty because “he had not the honesty to avow in the 
margin what he was bound to give,”"—-or with Mr. Oxlee, who had not the 
honesty to avow (I adopt his own words; so I trust that I give no offence), 
that the man acted precisely ‘‘in the same manner”’ there, as he did with 
respect to every word in his book, where he had the same materials that he 
had in this place? 

In p. 301, top, Mr. O. says, ‘“‘ He made a show of having only seven, whilst, 
in reality, he had eight, if not more, MSS., which contradicted his printed text 
of the H. W.”” I know some gentlemen who have asserted that Stephanus 
had only seven MSS. of the Cath. Ep. atthe time when they themselves proved 
that he had six others; but where did the man himself give any thing to 
countenance such an atrocious falsehood? His first selection of documents to 
furnish opposing readings to his folio consisted of one printed edition and 
thirteen written copies, “ceteris interea sepositis,” as Semler said; or, as 
Mr. Oxlee himself gives it, ‘‘ he omitted to use them for that purpose ;” and it 
happened that on/y seven of these written copies contained the Acts and Cath. 
Ep. Now, can Mr. O. make a show of a reason for saying that this gave the 
slightest ground for any man of common sense to suspect that he had “ only 
seven”? He does not attempt it. Take Mr. O.’s own substitution again— 
“sixteen MSS., or Greek authorities,” and the trick will be apparent here also. 
The Greek authorities, in the margin of the Acts and Cath. Ep., that 
Stephanus “used for that purpose,” were eight; one of which was a MS. 
*‘ with the understanding ” that it was print. Mr. O., I believe, will not con- 
tend that this was making a show of his having only one such. 

P. 301, Ist par. ends with, “ Nothing, surely, can more clearly demonstrate 
his unfitness to become the editor of the word of God than this suppression of 
critical evidence, the publicity of which was due to the consideration of every 
Christian reader.”’ I ask again, will Mr. O. say that Stephanus’s conduct was 
different here from what it was on every other word, for which he had the 
same materials that he had cn this passage? I ask again, did he give a single 
quotation from cs or «> (the two MSS. of the last selection) throughout the 
whole of this division—whether that part of it which comes into his first vol. 
(the Acts) or that which he printed in his second? If the man did give any, 
let them be produced; but if the Docti et Prudentes cannot find one single 
instance, are they not demanding of him conduct, in this particular passage, 
contrary to the plan which he followed invariably throughout the division, 
where he had the same documents? And I say, that if he had done as they 
require of him, it would have given just cause of suspicion, which the self- 
same gentlemen, who now demand it of him, would have urged triumphantly 
against him, as “ making a show” of those eight MSS. being the whole of his 
stock, ‘‘ which contradicted his printed text of the Heavenly Witnesses.” The 
“‘ Greek authorities ” that he first took ‘‘ for that purpose ” gave (as we have 
repeatedly observed) only one printed and seven written in this division, the 
small remains of 6 excepted. Was it ever suggested upon any other passage 
of the whole division, on which a sufficient quantity of malignity has been dis- 
plaved, that his giving no reading but from them “clearly demonstrates his 
unfitness to become the editor of the word of God” — whether his learned and 
skilful slanderers have gone to work with the open object — ‘‘ emergere ex ista 
nebula typographica,” or have begun with a specious avowal that “ it forms no 
part of their design to argue the general merits of Robert Stephens, either as a 
critic or a printer, nor yet of any one of his three editions of the Greek Testa- 
ment”? No; Mr. Oxlee knows that he had as good a right to have demanded 
the readings of the first edition of Erasmus and of the Vatican in the margin of 
Stephanus inthis division, as those of ts, «>, or any one of the five unmarked MSS, 
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that contained it. I say then, in reply to the assertion hefore us, that “ nothing, 
surely, can more clearly demonstrate” a determination, ‘ coute que coute,” 
to set aside all proof that may interfere with a previous decision to cut out the 
hated passage, than the calling Stephanus’s conduct the “ suppression of 
critical evidence, the publishing of which was due to every Christian reader.” 

Be it always remembered, that if Mr. O. had seriously wished to know any 
thing of the critical evidence which could not appear in the margin, there is a 
man who has not only giv en the readings of those MSS. that Stephanus 
“« adduced in the margin,” but has not withheld those which “he omitted to 
use for that purpose ’’—a man who did not confine his notice to those readings 
which “ contradicted his printed text,” as the margin necessarily did, but alse 
occasionally notices those MSS. which support it. Be it also well remembered 
that when the Docti et Prudentes choose to go ‘‘on the supposition of his 
possessing still more” than the cited MSS., they invariably apply to this man, 
and, without any hesitation, take his testimony, — as well they may, since 
he was in possession of the book of collation. Mr. Oxlee was reminded. of 
this man. He was told that Theodore Beza had the collation of the ‘ plus 
grand nombre d’exemplaires,” and that he frequently gave an account of the 
reading of the ‘‘ 4/ii,” the “ Piures Stephani codices.’”’ He was told of Beza’s testi- 
mony respecting the text at 1 John v. 7, 8, “ exstat in nonnullis Stephani nostri 
veteribus libris ’’—a testimony so plain and so decisive, that the most ‘‘ speeus 
lative” can offer nothing but an alternative, one side of which suggests such an 
incomparably ‘‘ strange misapprehension” as never entered into any head but 
those of learned and skilful persons determined to set aside all evidences 
whilst the other side gives the exact contrary accusation of such ‘* deliberate 
falshood,” as never came but from those hearts—and this for the man, to 
whose knowledge and to whose upright use of that knowledge the Decti 
et Prudentes have, as we have observed, borne the highest possible testimony, 
by constantly taking what he declares, as fixed on indisputable authority. 
Still, as we have seen, Mr. Oxlee can assure his readers that no MS. has been 
reported by any man to authenticate the passage of the H. W. as it now stands 
in the Stephanic text; and, again, that ‘there is no forthcoming voucher 
whatever.’ With this, let “ others judge ” on which side the deep guilt rests 
of the suppression of critical evidence, “ the publicity of which was due to the 
consideration of every Christian reader. 

Mr. Oxlee’s own conduct shews us what is his real private opinion of this 
evidence; it shews us that he has inreality as little faith in hisown proof against 
Stephanus, as he has inthe palmarian argument of all his predecessors— 
“extra omnem dubitationem,” &c.; therefore he had no MS. authority, To 
Crito, and to the Brit. Crit. Theol. Quart., I can say nothing in this respect. 
They fight with the beaver down. To apply Goldsmith’s words (and to these 
“‘durius dicta” of the Docti et Prudentes we surely may apply them), Here 
critic meets critic, “and cheats in the dark.” But to any one who openly 

masquerades in gown and cassock, or surplice, | say it is impossible for any 
man, who honestly reads to his flock the authorized version, as the word of 
God, and in particular the Epistle for the first Sunday after Easter, and the 
second lesson for the evening service of Trinity Sunday, to believe that 
Stephanus was not honest in his professions of fidelity, in editing the sacred 
text, and for never printing a word but on MS. authority. Mr, QO. can no 
more reconcile such conduct with a real belief of the man’s guilt, than he can 
reconcile his own two assertions together; that at p.62, “ there is the evidence 
of Robert Stephens himself, that eight of his MSS., namely, seven adduced i in 
the margin, and another, which he omitted to use for that purpose ;”—— ‘and 
this at p. 300, “he had one MS. opposed to his text of the H. W. more than 
he had the honesty to avow in the margin.’ 

In p. 301, par. 2, we have another argument. Mr. O. draws an inference 
from the execution of the margin to that of the text; and here again he builds 
upon the statement of Stephanus’ s Vindicator. “ Being met by the unanimous 
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censure of the Docti et Prudentes, who had examined the marginal collation, 
he found himself embarrassed in this part of the defence, and had no other 

alternative than candidly to allow the truth of their accusation.” Mr. O., 

with his usual prudence, gives no reference ; and I hardly expect the reader to 
believe that this rests on what is said July 1834, vol vi., 63, 64. For Mr. 
Oxlee’s assertion, that the defence extended to the margin, and that this 
created embarrassment, take the following words :—let it also be observed, that 
there are no “ pretensions of the editor” whatsoever respecting the margin. 
For the candidly allowing the truth of their accusation, take what I was 
afraid would be esteemed sarcastic and insulting towards the great man who 
depends on the errors in collating the Complutensian edition with the folio: 
“| beg toremind the reader, that this comes from the critic who depended so 
much on the quotations from the other documents as to go to work on the 
Cambridge codex Vatabli, and who succeeded so triumphantly in establishing 
its identity with «ey. Upon this Mr. Oxlee relies for the marginal coliation 
being made negligently. And the margin being done negligently, he comes to 
the conclusion—* so ought he to be suspected of negligence and dishonesty in 
the other collation,” i. e. forthe text; and this in the face of the observation 
that the editor never pledged himself in any manner “ whatsoever” respecting 
the margin; that he and his son were occupied three years in additional 
collations for the text, whilst that for the margin evidently could not have 
been begun till the text had been settled. Add to this the editor’s feeling, that 
the text was to fix what should be taken as the word of God, whilst the 
margin could be only to gratify the curiosity of a few critics. Quam temere 
in nosmet legem sancimus iniquam. If the reader thinks that Mr. O. did not 
very honestly decide against Stephanus’s margin in 1 John, v. 7, when the 
man follows there the self-same plan precisely that he does throughout the 
division, where he had the same MSS., he will see how the argument may be 
legitimately turned with ten-fold force against the accuser, who requires 
different conduct from Stephanus in his margin, at that one place, solely with 
a view for this very inference from them to the text, or, as he expressed it 
there—‘ to demonstrate his unfitness to become the editor of the word of 
God.” 

Page 301, par. 2 ends—*“ Since he had eight MSS. which opposed his printed 
text of the H. W., he must have had at least nine MSS. which gave every 
letter of it as it now stands; a supposition, which, if it can serve no other 
purpose, may doubiless create an additional fund of laughter for the Docti et 
Prudentes.”’ Here the reader sees the reason why the Vindicator of Stephanus 
was to use the words, ‘‘ notwithstanding it cannot be said that the text does 
not contain a letter which the majority of the royal MSS. does not warrant 

” And as the Doctiet Prudentes could laugh so heartily upon their own 
misrepresentation of Stephanus’s words ev waot, they may very reasonably be 
expected to receive all the amusement he thinks he has provided for them, by 
this argument from his own misrepresentation of the words in the O mirificam. 
But what willthe honest inquirer think of this inference—“ he must have had 
at least nine MSS., which gave every letter as it now stands’—when he looks 
himself at Stephanus’s words, and sees that he no more pledged himself to 
follow che mere majority than Griesbach did? After all his representations of 
Stephanus pledging himself to follow blindly ‘the better part”—* the 
majority,” without consideration of the relative value of the MSS., Mr. O 
himself, as we have seen at last, (229, bott.) stated the words of Stephanus to 
be “the greater part of the bef/er MSS. from the roval library ;” yet here, 
having found that he had eight MSS. out of all the stock that he ultimately 
acquired for the folio, Ww hich opposed his printed text of the H. W., Ae must 
have had at least nine, which gave every letter of it, as it stands in the O 
mirificam. 

Page 301. “‘The main question may always be disposed of in a very few 
words. The disputed passage, in the form in which we now have it, rests 
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entirely on the authority of the Stephanic text. For three hundred years, or 
thereabouts, the advocates of that text have been called upon to produce a 
single Greek MS. containing the passage as now printed and received; but 
though challenged and importuned to the utmost, they have never been able to 
doit.” 1 cannot sufficiently express the astonishment with which I have read 
this statement, which is to dispose of the main question. I know Bishop 
Marsh’s admission of the authority which the text of Stephanus so long ob- 
tained. I know Wetsten’s quotation from Hottinger, upon succeeding editors 
following, religiously following, Stephanus’s and Beza’s text, and of the greatest 
critics being satisfied with them. How does all this consist with Mr. Oxlee’s 
statement? I have professed to entertain a considerable degree of Mr. Porson’s 
prudent distrust towards the Docti et Prudentes in general; and I certainly 
have a double portion with respect to Mr. O., since I have seen his represen- 
tations of Stephanus’s words, and also of those of Stephanus’s Vindicator, and 
his assertions, that no MS. has been reported by any man to authenticate 
the passage of the H. W. as it stands in the Stephanic text. Let him consider 
himself then to be ‘ challenged and importuned to the utmost’ to produce these 
violent calis for a single MS. containing the passage as now printed. I can 
point out to him mansions, the owners of which possess all the treasures of 
wisdom and knowledge on the subject, where he would not knock in vain for 
assistance to vindicate his veracity. I am aware that a great critic, having 
exerted himself to the utmost against the passage, at last screwed his 
courage to venture, one hundred and forty-seven years after the text had been 
printed, to throw out some trembling doubts about Stephanus having had any 
MS. for it, grounding them on the most absurd supposition; and certainly 
expressing them in such a manner, as always led me to believe, that this must 
have been the first time that any doubts were ever suggested. Le Long, who 
so nobly undertook to shew “ qu’il n’est dans aucun des MSS. dont Ro. 
Estienne s'est servi,” never uttered such a challenge. Le contented himself 
with that argument, the falsehood of which Mr. O. himself admits—namely, 
that the passage was in none of the cifed MSS. ‘ proinde totum illud comma 
in nullo codice, quo usus est Stephanus, extitisse.”” If Mr. Oxlee is not able 
to prove that any of these importunate challenges, upon which he depends, 

was given for a century and a half after the text had been — then the 
reader sees what he himself thought necessary for his theory; Ist, that there 
is no forthcoming voucher ; that no Greek MS. has been reported by any 
man to authenticate the passage as it stands in the Stephanic text; and, 2nd, 
that the advocates were challenged and importuned from ¢he very first (three 
hundred years, or thereabouts) to produce a MS. containing the passage as 
it stands in the received text. If, then, he made his assertion on both points 
without any ground whatever, and the truth be the direct contrary in both 
cases—if there was a voucher of the highest possible authority for the text 
having been ‘in nonnullis Stephani nostri veteribus libris,” and this so 
completely satisfied the world till speculative persons began to tamper with 
the understandings of people, that no such call as Mr. O. represents was 
made, nor eveX a doubt hinted for a century and half—then it will be seen 
that Mr. O. was conscious that the man who would call in question Stepha- 
nus’s text at 1 John, v. 7, 8, above all other places, must make up his mind 
to let his assertions be sole ly guided by the necessity of the case, without the 
slightest regard to what really was the fact ; and that he himself did not think 
the bare circumstance of the MSS. having “been deprived of the power of 
being produced as evidence in the controversy relative to 1 John, v. 7, 8,” to 
be conclusive of Stephanus’s guilt. 

P. 301, bott.— Whilst, on the other hand, one hundred and fifty MSS. of 
all ages and countries have been inspected with a view to that particular pas- 
sage, [the Ottobonian had been one,}] and they are not found to contain it in 
any form, much less in the form in which we now have it.” If Stephanus 
did not appeal to the mere majority of MSS., we see his accuser does. ‘The 
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old rule of deciding according to number, which had been treated with such 
scorn by all modern critics, upon every other passage, is religiously adhered 
to by Mr. O. upon 1 John, v. 7, 8, notwithstanding the hints that he had re- 
ceived from Dr. Wiseman and myself. 

P. 302, top.—‘‘ Could the printed text have been supported by one single 
Greek MS. ... . we should have been compelled to blush less when required to 
say whence we have that passage.” Ye Docti et Prudentes, keep your blushes 
for yourselves. I can point out such acts of yours respecting it “as blur the 
blush and grace of modesty.” 

‘* As it is, we have no other answer to give than that it so pleased Robert 
Stevens, for reasons known only to himself, to make it part and parcel of the 
Greek original of the Word of God.” When, Mr. Oxlee, you have given this 
answer to the Rev. Robert Taylor, after the communion service of Low 
Easter, or after evensong of Trinity Sunday, I should wish you to look at the 
reply that he makes to this “ ingenue confitefur.” Had you not better, sir, refer 
the orator of the Areopagus and his Christian Evidence Society to us Indocti 
et Imprudentes, upon this point? We are ready, sir, for “ papist, critic, 
infidel.” 

“For reasons only known to himself.” Merciful Heaven! as the orator ex- 
claims. And this is said with the full knowledge that the book of collations 
was openly delivered over to a succeeding editor, who distinctly informed the 
world, in his preface, with just exultation, that he possessed the treasure, per- 
petually giving statements from it in his comment, and in particular on this 
passage, so distinctly declaring the reason which decided ‘ Robert Stevens to 
make it part and parcel of the “Greek original of the Word of God,” (a reason 
which, with the irresistible “interna bonitas lectionis,’ made him himself 
esteem it his duty to continue it,) that, as I at present believe, no doubt was 
ever hinted on the point till “the papist Simon chose to be free” from the 
words of the apostle. I should never have dreaded to rest the cause upon this 
alone to any of my simple-hearted hearers, who would have joined with Crito 
Cantabrigiensis in saying, that “mere reasoning ought never to be admitted 
in opposition to direct testimony, when the testimony is above suspicion.” 

With this, I say to Mr. Oxlee, that, vindicated as Stephanus’s text is through- 
out, here-—blessed be the Father, the Word, and the Holy Spirit !—it rests on 
double and triple testimony. Disgraced and self-confuted as his assailants 
are in the other three divisions, in this of the Acts and Cath. Ep., where their 
slanders are the loudest, their contutation ts double; and in this passage 
Beza triples their disgrace. What does it want that other passages have? 
Mr. Oxlee tells us truly, that as it now stands in the Stephanic text, it has no 
MS. in the present day, and in its present state, to authenticate it; but there are 
those which have been deprived of the power of being produced as evidence in 
the controversy respecting | John, v. 7, and these in the greatest abundance, 
where such documents were most to be expected—in the royal library at 
Paris. Your predecessors in hatred to the H. W. have worked in the destruc- 
tion of evidence for the genuineness of the passage with as much zeal as your- 
selves, and with better success. But there may arise some fellow-labourer of 
ours, who may “ give publicity to the fraud” in this respect also, and “ arrest its 
progress.” Using, then, the means which I have distinctly pointed out, he 
may identify some one of them as having been used by Stephanus; and so 
this part, which has been lost, having been gnawed off by a biped raf, “ though 
no longer visible upon earth,” shall not have passed into Mr. Porson’s treasury 
in the lunar sphere, without leaving a trace behind; for, to use the words of 
Mr. Greswell respecting the Early Parisian Greek Press, where none of the 
solemn undertakings of fidelity were made that the O mirificam gives in this 

case, its productions commend themselves—though not ‘‘ to the learned of our 


times’’—yet to my brother Indocti et Impr udentes, as the representatives of a@ 
part of MSS. which is now no longer found, 


Francis Huysue. 
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Doctrinal Errors of the Apostolical and Early Fathers. By W. Osburn, jun. 
London: Hamilton, Adams, and Co. 1835. 


Mr. Ospurn is a clever man, but the contemptuous and arrogant lan- 
guage, extreme positiveness and dogmatical tone in which he writes pre- 
vent one from indulging much hope that he can guide himself or others 
into very clear views of truth. In the first place, the reader cannot but 
ask who and what is Mr. Osburn, that he should assume the judge, and 
condemn every body of folly and madness, and that he should use such 
gross terms, even where error existed? ‘Take a few specimens:—The 
“wretched philosophising of Josephus and Philo” —‘‘the mad career of 
the turgid and bloated, ‘but often eloquent, declamation” of Ignatius—the 
‘‘misguided, and not very wise, author of the epistle of St. Barnabas” 
(which, by the way, Mr. O. maintains to be genuine) —** the buffoonery”’ 

of Ireneus—the “fantastical hell-dreams of those wretches, (the heretics 
of early days,) who seem, with a wanton impudence of profanity, to have 
vied with each other in the invention of rank and rampant blasphemies,” 

&c.—the ‘cramped and enfeebled state of the reasoning faculties’’ in the 
early fathers—the ‘‘ raving fanatic” Tertullian—his “‘ inconceivable absurdity,” 
“contemptible evasion, quibble, and misrepresentation,” and ‘ wretched 
absurdity,” the “ blattering idiocy, or doting anility,’”’ the “ assinine (sic) meta- 
phors”—the ‘‘ matchless strain of pure pellucid nonsense,” and “ the flippant 
foppery” of Clement of Alexandria, of whom Mr. O. pronounces, “ ‘Tertul- 
lian’s may be madness, but this is idiotcy.””. From a writer capable of such 
intemperate and violent language, one cannot but fear that it would be vain to 
expect well-considered views or calm judgments. Again, as to dogmatism. 
Everything is certain or inevitable, or there is not the least doubt about one of 
Mr. Osburn’s conclusions. Mr. Osburn must remember that people will 
take the liberty, notwithstanding, to judge for themselves. When they find 
him saying, in p. 3, that the book of Revelation is closed finally and for ever, 
they will take the liberty to ask, who told him that? When, in p. 4, they 
find him not only asserting quietly that miracles ceased (with the Apostle 
John's writing the Apocalypse—see p. 3), because the Gospel and Society no 
longer required miraculous interference, but asserting also that it inevitably fol- 
lows that the Bible is the substitute for these interferences with the established 
orders of Providence, they will hold it to be singular logic, the more espe- 
cially as in p. 13 they find that miracles had nof ceased till towards the end of 
the second century. But chapter xi. will puzzle them altogether. The ques- 
tion proposed is this. As Clemens Romanus, and Barnabas, Ignatius and 
Polycarp, flourished when the miraculous gifts of the Holy Spirit were be- 
stowed on the church, were not they also favoured with inspiration? This 
difficulty, says Mr. O., can only be obviated by opening the perplexing ques- 
tion of the Cessation of Miracles. As he has just stated that miracles had not 
ceased in their time, it is difficult to know what difficulty can be obviated as 
to their inspiration, by considering when miracles did cease. However, Mr. O. 
goes on to say that, from Clemens Romanus’s writings, there is strong reason 
to think that miracles had ceased at Corinth and Rome—that Barnabas does 
not speak of them—nor Ignatius, forty years after-—nor Polycarp—that Justin 
mentions miraculous powers, but adduces no instance—that Theophilus of 
Antioch also speaks of them, but did not possess them—so Ireneus—so Ter- 
tullian, except after his Montanism. Finally, Clemens Alex. thought that 
miracles had ceased in his time. From all this, Mr. O. collects that they 
were rare at the end of the first century, and had disappeared before the end 
of the second; and he tells us, from Clemens Romanus, that they were with- 
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drawn because they were abused. ‘“ We hesitate not,”’ concludes Mr. O., 
(indeed he never does,) * for a moment, to assert that these facts would be true 
of the most excellent of all his (God’s) gifts—inspiration.” “ This most exquisite 
grace,” he says, (in a passage which will baffle most readers,) “‘ would soonest 
shrink from its contact with a world that lay in wickedness and return to the 
bosom of God. And such in effect was the case at all times, and especially 
under the New Testament dispensation.” What this means it is not easy to 
guess. Inspiration continued from the time of Moses to the time of Malachi, 
which is not very confirmatory of Mr. O.’s remarks. However, we will go 
on. ‘The purpose which called forth this immeasurable display (?) of the 
divine condescension was speedily, as well as effectually, realized; it had cer- 
tainly departed before the termination of the first century, and to eight persons 
only of all those who attended upon our Lord’s ministry was this grace 
given,’ &c. Now, as far as anything can be made out of this extraordinary 
reasoning, itisthis. Werecertain writers inspired? They certainly lived while 
miraculous gifts existed. ‘To know whether they were inspired, we must know 
when these gifts ceased. (Why we must know this, as these gifts had not ceased 
in their time, does not appear.) From their writings, it seems that the gifts 
had disappeared before the end of the second century. But inspiration is more 
delicate than the others, and would go sooner. Therefore, it is certain that it had 
ceased before the end of the first, and that only eight persons had it. It will 
be seen that if this number had not been stated, even all this tissue of extra- 
ordinary assertions would have been in vain, inasmuch as Barnabas and 
Clemens, at least, wrote before the end of the first century. Yet what proof, 
beyond Mr. O.’s assertion, does he affect to offer? No argument is here 
offered for the inspiration of these writers. But what hope can be enter- 
tained from the inquiry of a writer who has such views of the nature of 
proof? 

Again, in chapter vi., on Baptism (which, by the way, is a long statement of 
Mr. O.’s own views of the Scripture doctrine as to regeneration in baptism) the 
reader finds him intrepidly asserting that all who wish to be consistent, must, if 
they maintain baptismal regeneration, also maintain transubstantiation. For, 
as Mr. O. thinks, there is so plain an inconvenience in the want ofan analogous 
system of theology, that we may fairly argue, a priori, from the improbability 
of a revelation from heaven being so circumstanced; and this analogy, says 
Mr. O., cannot be maintained without assuming the sameness in nature of the 
two sacraments ! What Mr. O. means is hard to say. Certain persons, he 
says, maintain that regeneration follows baptism necessarily. And they are 
bound to believe that the bread and wine are changed into our Lord’s body ! 
Now without at all entering into the subject of baptismal regeneration here, 
it is quite manifest that if Mr. O. reasoned correctly, he would see that even 
to preserve the analogy of which he speaks, all which is requisite is that they 
who maintain that one sacrament conveys grace necessarily, should maintain the 
same of the other. The Anglicans believe just as firmly as the Romanists that 
grace may be conveyed by the elements, though they are not actually changed 
into our Lord’s body. If I avow my belief in baptismal regeneration, | may 
understand the argument which says I ought to admit the necessity of spiritual 
benefit from the eucharist, though I shall take the liberty of telling the arguer 
that even then he does not understand my belief or his own argument; but I 
do not even know what he means when he says that, to be consistent, [ must 
believe in transubstantiation ! 

With respect to baptism itself, as far as it is péssible to make out Mr. O.’s 
views, they are these. No one mentioned in scripture is baptized who does not 
believe. No one can believe without the renewing influences of the Holy Spirit. 
From these premises, Mr.O. wishes to deduce the consequence that baptism does 
not convey grace necessarily. The right consequence, if Mr. O. knew how far 
his own ideas go, is that t¢ conveys no grace at all. If the work is always 
done before hand, baptism can never do it. 
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One more specimen of Mr. O.’s modes of dealing with great questions must 
be given. He very calmly pronounces (p. 214) that the doctrine of the apos- 
tolical succession of the clergy is ‘‘a notion as utterly destitute of scripture 
warrant, as the supremacy of the pope.” Mr. O. professes to be a reading man. 
Now, without at all inquiring here whether the doctrine is true or false, can he 
recall to himself the names of those who have supported a directly contrary 
opinion, and offered what they conceived to be proof in their favour, and expect 
that his cool assertion that they are utterly wrong shall be received? He 
writes so very vaguely, and seems to think so indistinctly, that it is somewhat 
dangerous to censure some of his opinions. In the same page he is extremely 
angry with what he calls “ the entire figment of a church on earth, the only 
authorized expositor of the word of God, in virtue of the apostolical succession 
of her clergy.” Does he mean that it is a figment that the church is authorized 
to expound scripture, or that the figment is that her authority rests on the 
succession of the clergy? Whichever he means, he shews afterwards that his 
feeling is somewhat a personal one, for he says that the proper “inference” 
from this figment is that the laity ‘* will do well to leave a very exact and curious 
attention to religion to those whose holy orders confer upon them the advan- 
tages for such pursuits, whatever they be, which accrue from the apostolic suc- 
cession, and not to busy themselves with inquiries which they necessarily pur- 
sue under unfavourable circumstances, and with which they have, in strictness, 
no right to intermeddle.” Now, without meaning any disrespect to Mr. O., it 
must be said plainly that all this is mere temper. Does he know any one who 
maintains that a single clergyman possesses any divine right authoritatively 
to interpret scripture? Does he know any one who maintains that laymen 
should not pay a strict and curious attention to religion, any one who main- 
tains that laymen have no right to intermeddle with inquiries about it? 
Before he gives way to this kind of temper, let him remember who were the 
intimate friends of Robert Nelson. Let him remember how the labours of 
West, of Lord Lyttleton, of Jenyns, and many other laymen have always 
been received. 

Certainly, asa matter of common sense, it may very often be said, that if lay- 
men whose attention has been mainly given to other things, suddenly take updivinity, 
and think that they can at once see the truth where very many who have given 
all their lives and thoughts to it are in doubt, they are very likely to mislead 
themselves and others, just as if clergy were, without any previous qualifica- 
tions but those of a good education, at alate period of life, to take up law and 
medicine,and denounce the gross follies entertained by eminent judges and phy- 
sicians. The judges and physicians who ventured to smile at these discoveries 
would not be accused of thinking that they had any divine right to interpret 
Lyttleton or Hippocrates, or that no one but lawyers and physicians had i 
right to interfere. Mr. Osburn may, let him be assured, go on exposing the 
blattering idiotcy, doting anility, and pellucid nonsense of the fathers, without let 
or hindrance on the part of the ‘‘ few wrong-headed members” of the church 
of England who maintain the apostolical succession. Nay, they can promise 
that, if he will go on diligently and faithfully to collect and arrange the opi- 
nions of the early fathers, in a clear and compendious form, thev will be ex- 
ceedingly obliged to him. It is probable that they may use his book for a 
purpose not exactly like what he proposes. They may take the liberty of 
drawing inferences from his facts exactly opposite to what he does, and to use 
his collection to prove what he thinks they will disprove. But as a friend to 
every one’s thinking for himself, he will not disapprove of that. 

With respect to the object of Mr. O.’s book, it is, perhaps, the only way, 
if persons can adopt it, by which the ecclesiastical and theological system of 
our church can be met. Ina word, he asserts, in fact, a defection of the church 
from the time of the apostles (see p.310). What, however, his views are exactly 
on this point it is hard to make out. He tells us ¢here that the immediate 
disciples of the apostles retained perfectly the doctrines which formed the dis- 
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tinguishing features of the gospel, though they erred grievously ; but that even 
these great truths soon disappear from the writings of their successors, and 
nothing of Christianity remains beyond the fac ts recorded in the Bible—al} 
else is “‘a mash (!) of heathenism and Platonism.” 

Yet even as to the immediate writers, as, for example, Clemens of Rome, 
we find (pp. 100, 101) that he states even the atonement in a way which Scrip- 
ture does not sanction, and that this great doctrine was presented to the 
early church under a debased and materialized aspect—that lreneus griev- 
ously errs on this same doctrine, &c.—and that all the first Christian writers 
are in error as to the eucharist. Of course, if Mr. Osburn can shew that the 
disciples of the apostles were wrong on the main doctrines, and that these 
main doctrines of the gospel wholly disappeared in the next generation, he 
has made short work with all notions of a church. Some may venture to 
ask, if the Gospel was so utterly lost so soon, how Christianity came to pros- 
per and spread, and may remember Christ’s promises for their comfort. 
Others might have thought that (as an human cause) the blood of the 
martyrs was the seed of the church. But Mr. O., like Gibbon, considers 
the martyrdoms as enthusiastic (p. 221). Others, again, may be puzzled to 
know why, if Mr. O. thinks that all the peculiar doctrines of the gospel dis- 
appear even in the works of those who immediately followed the contempo- 
raries of the apostles, he, who is so fond of strict analogy, and strict logic, and 
strict inferences, does not, with Dr. Priestley, reject the Trinity, which cer- 
tainly was one of the doctrines held by these writers, whose works are “a 
inash of Platonism and heathenism.” 

There is much more to be said on Mr. O.’s book, but space forbids. It 
must, however, be briefly noted that he obviously forgets that Justin Martyr, 
‘Tatian, &c. were laymen and philosophers, and are therefore of doubtful and 
variable authority—that Tertullian especially can never be appealed to as any 
thing but a witness, and that whatever opinions thoughtful and learned indi- 
viduals may hold, the common use made even of the early fathers has been 
also that of witnesses. 

It must be noticed, too, that Mr, O. is extremely confused or unfair on very 
material points. What right has he to say, if he knows his own meaning, 
that they who maintain the apostolical succession contend that what he 
calls the “ fiats of eternity” (i. e., the power of settling man’s eternal doom 
at their own will and pleasure) are committed to them? What right 
has he so to quote Hooker (pp. 67, 69, 99) as he does? They who are 
about to read Mr, O.’s work should compare Hooker with Mr. O.’s statement 
of his opinion, in order to be on their guard. 





A Visit to Iceland, by way of Tronyem. By John Barrow, Jun., Esq. Lon- 
don: Murray. Foolscap 8vo. 1835. (Many wood-cuts.) 


Turs book gives one strong reason to wish that Mr. Barrow may prosecute 
his travels in other directions, for it is not often that one has the good fortune 
to meet with a traveller at once so intelligent, so lively, and so right in spirit 
and feelings. Iceland is a country so rarely visited, and so little calculated, 
as one would think, for the abode of man, and yet so full of wonders and 
beauty, that, in spite of all the want of that interest which a luxurious and a 
commercial spirit must feel in the absence of splendid cities, and vehement 
business, it presents strong attractions and a very peculiar interest to the 
thoughtful, and to those who love to trace human nature under all its various 
aspects. Mr. Barrow has done full justice to Sir John Stanley’s most inte- 
resting engravings and account of the Geysers, and has himself detailed his 
journey and his stay at these extraordinary springs in a most lively manner. 
The volume has great interest also for those who feel interested in the condi- 
tion and the influence of religion. In Iceland, Mr. Barrow found the bishop 
a scholar and a gentleman; and from the clergy, in the midst of their priva- 
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tions, he received all the attention and hospitality which it was in their 
power to shew. ‘They alone, it would seem, by the light of the Gospel, must 
preserve the light of civilization in the land. The use made of the churches 
as storehouses and as lodging places for travellers is painful to hear of. 





Hore Hebraice ; or, an Attempt to Discover how the Argument of the Epistle to 
the Hebrews must have been understood by those therein Addressed, §c. By 
George Viscount Mandeville. London: Nisbet. 1835. 


Ir is only common justice to Lord Mandeville to say that his wide reading of 
commentators and diligent study of Scripture might serve as an example to 
divines. They are really very remarkable, and do him high honour. But he 
will excuse the reviewer for suggesting to him that his book is overloaded 
with discussions and opinions of various commentators. It is a magnificent 
8vo, which, in 568 pages, gets no farther than the 9th verse of the 4th chapter 
of the Hebrews, and which in all places so readily follows every bye path that 
it is almost impossible to keep the thread of the reasoning. Thus, in the first 
few pages, we have a discussion of ten pages on a passage in Colossians, ano- 
ther on a passage in 1 Corinthians, one of seven pages on Ps. 11, and one of 
eight pages on 2 Sam. vii. 11. Lord Mandeville may be assured that to the 
common reader this must make his work practically useless. He obviously 
disregards expense. Let him, then, in a second edition, condense his matter, 
and state his views at the head of each chapter in a brief and concise form, 
which will enable the common reader to follow the longer notes with advan- 
tage. The reviewer must fairly confess for himself that he has been so be- 
wildered by the mazes of notes that he has not been able satisfactorily to 
ascertain what Lord M.’s view of the whole scope of the Epistle is, or in what 
way he thinks that it was understood by those to whom it was addressed. 





Songs of the Prophecies. By M.S. Milton. pp. 240. London: Baldwin and 
Cradock. 1835. 


TueseE “ Songs of the Prophecies” are a series of stanzas on some of the great 
judgments foretold and recorded in the Bible, such as the destruction of Tyre, 
and Nineveh, and Babylon, and of the Cities of the Plain. They contain 
proofs of considerable imagination and many pleasing passages, but require 
revision and alteration. ‘The introductory chapters and historical notices are, 
for the most part, carefully compiled, and valuable. 


A Digest of the Laws and Regulations of the Wesleyan Methodists. With an 
Appendix. By S. Warren, LL.D. pp. 323. London: J. Stephens. 1835. 


Tue second and improved edition of a very useful work for those who wish to 
investigate the laws &c. of the Wesleyan Methodists. 





Nine Sermons on the Lord’s Prayer, intended for Young Children of all Classes. 
By a Member of the Church of England. pp. 72. London: Hatchards. 
1835. 


Very plainly written. They contain some useful hints for young people. 





Sober Views of the Millennium. By the Rev. Thos. Jones, of Creaton, North- 
amptonshire. pp. 51. London: Seeleys, &c. 1835. 


Mr. Jones maintains the approach of the Millennium as a period of spiritual 
triumph over Satan, &c., but rejects the doctrine of the personal advent of our 
Lord before the day of judgment. 
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Pulpit Recollections ; being Notes of Lectures on the Book of Jonah, delivered at 
St. James’s Episcopal Chapel, Ryde. With a new translation. By the Rey. 
R. W. Sibthorp, B.D. Second Edition. pp. 99. London: Seeleys, &c. 1835. 

PracticaL reflections and applications of the warnings contained in this 

prophet to the case of Christians, nationally and individually. 





A Key to the Symbolical Language of Scripture, founded on the Symbolical Dic- 
tionary of Daubuz, &c. By Thomas Wemyss. Author of “ Biblical Glean- 
ings,” &c. pp. 512. Edinburgh: T. Clark. 1835. 

Tuts little volume appears likely to be a very useful book of reference for those 

who have not time to consult more extensive works. Its title-page sufficiently 

explains its contents. It is in the form of a dictionary. It may be observed, 

however, that many words occur which can scarcely be said to be used in a 

symbolical sense in the passages which are quoted. 





Works on Episcopacy. Protestant Episcopal Press, New York. 1831. 2 vols. 
12mo. pp. xxiv., 784. 

Tuese two volumes comprise—1. ‘* Two Series of Letters,” addressed by the 
late Rev. Dr. Bowden, of New York, to Dr. Miller, in reply to and refutation 
of the assertions, misstatements, and misquotations of the latter in his “ Let- 
ters concerning the Constitution and Order of the Christian Ministry.”— 
2. Dr. Cooke’s ‘‘ Essay on the Invalidity of Presbyterian Ordination ;” and, 3, 
Bishop Henry U. Onderdonk’s ‘*‘ Mpiscopacy tested by Scripture.” The collec- 
tion of these elaborate treatises in two volumes was occasioned by the republi- 
cation of Dr. Miller’s ‘‘ Letters,” with an additional letter, the “ assertions, 
denunciations, and sophisms” of which are exposed with equal ability and 
temper by Bishop B. T. Onderdonk, of New York. Very few copies of the 
“« Works on Episcopacy” have hitherto reached England; but, as Dr. Miller’s 
‘“* Letters’ are announced for immediate republication in London, it is deemed 
right to apprise all the friends of our church, that they have been most com- 
pletely refuted by the authors of the treatises above-mentioned, and that a consi- 
derable number of the ‘‘ Works on Episcopacy” has been ordered from New 
York. Their arrival shall be announced, in the hope that all those readers 
who can afford to purchase will not fail to procure copies. 





Parochial Sermons. By J. H. Newman, M.A., Vicar of St. Mary’s, Oxford, 
&c. Vol. I].—For the Festivals of the Church. London: Rivingtons. 
1835. pp. 451. 


Ir would be, perhaps, uncivil to say that out of every 100 volumes of sermons 
published, 99 might be just as well let alone. Most persons beside the au- 
thors would allow the sentence to stand, reading 90 for 99. But whether 90 
or 99, this volume is clearly the hundredth. Instead of common-place thought 
or no thought, and common-place views and common-place words, the reader 
will here find original thinking, views as new as they are just, a piety as 
fervent as it is calm. He will find the work, in a word, of a learned, studious, 
thinking Christian, one whose time, happily for him, is not consumed in 
committees and vestry-rooms, but who shews forth, by the light of his life and 
writings alike, what they who founded colleges knew might be the genuine 
fruit of their foundation—men able to instruct others, because by thought and 
learning they have instructed, and by prayer they have disciplined their own 
hearts. Let clergy and laity alike study, and be thankful for Mr. Newman’s 
volume. 





The History of Greece. By Thomas Keightley. London: Longman and Co. 
1834. 


Mr. KEeigut.ey’s services to the cause of education cannot easily be over- 
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praised. His works on mythology ought to banish all the dull and impure 
works which too long infested our schools; and this excellent and original 
‘ History of Greece,” the work of a scholar who thinks for himself, must 
surely banish all the meagre and common-place works on the same subject. 
Indeed, it is satisfactory to hear that it is already adopted in several of our 
largest places of education. 


-_- 


A Catechism of Political Economy. By Thomas Murray, LL.D. Edinburgh : 
Oliver and Boyd. pp. 72. 


Tuey who wish to have all the philosophy of that occult science Political Eco- 
nomy, in 72 little pages, a short hour’s work, ought, says Dr. Murray, 
to read his valuable book. And as in this short compass we find all 
great questions settled “ without one if or but,” (for example, the Poor Laws 
settled in two pages and a half, the first question and answer being ‘Do you 
approve of Poor Laws?” “By no means. They are decidedly objection- 
able.” And the second (followed by the usual rigmarole about the 43rd of 
Elizabeth) “ Would you, then, abolish poor rates altogether?” ‘‘ Assuredly !”— 
and tithes dispatched with equal assurance—‘‘ What are tithes?” “ Tithes 
are a tax on the gross produce.” “ Are not tithes, therefore, a must grievous 
tax :” “ Most assuredly they are.”) no one can doubt Dr. Murray’s wisdom. 
The following will shew his general powers of philosophy—‘‘ What do you 
mean by consumption of commodities?” ‘Consumption, in political science, 
does not mean the annihilation of matter, for that is impossible.” It is re- 
markable that so grand and eloquent as well as profound a philosopher forgot 
the rest—“ and what’s impossible, can’t be, and never, never comes to pass.” 





Reflections on Unitarianism. By the Rev. W. J. Kidd, Curate of St. Anne’s, 
Manchester. London: Whittaker. 1835. 12mo. pp. 158. 


A suort and popular statement of the chief arguments against Unitarianism, 
likely to be acceptable and useful where that heresy prevails. 





Plain Sermons, preached at Hampton, by the Rev. H. F. Sidebottom. London : 
Rivingtons. 1835. 12mo. pp. 137. 


A sMALL and unpretending volume of well-intentioned and unobjectionable 
sermons. 


Materialism brought to the Test of Reason. By the Rev. R. Hart, B.A. 
Cambridge: Deightons. 1835. 8vo. pp. 88. 

Mr. Harr states that Mr. Lawrence, in a letter to Sir R. Glynn, in 1822, 

stated his determination not to reprint the objectionable passages in his book,— 

that, notwithstanding, an edition of 1000 copies issued in that year, and that a 

sixth edition was advertized in the ‘‘ Penny Magazine ” for October last. Mr. 

Hart, therefore, thinks it advisable to offer an antidote to the poison, and he 


seems to have drawn together very clearly, and into a short compass, the 
strong facts which overthrow Mr. Lawrence’s Materialism. 





A Guide to the Holy Sacrament of the Lord’s Supper. By the Rev. G. R. 
Gleig, M.A. London: Rivingtons. 1835. 18mo. 


Mr. Giere’s selection of devotional pieces for the use of persons preparing for 
the sacrament does high honour to iis taste, feelings, and judgment; and the 
practical directions which he has given between them on the points for self- 


examination, as well as his closing chapter, will be found very useful 
practically. 
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The Works of W. Cowper, Esq.; his Life and Letters: by W. Hayley, Esq. 
The Series now first completed by the introduction of his Private Correspondenee. 


Edited by the Rev. T.Grimshawe. Vols. I.andII. London: Saunders and 
Ottley. 


Ir has appeared from the public papers that another highly respectable firm 
had been preparing a similar publication, and had engaged the poet Southey 
to write a Life of Cowper. Of the merits of the booksellers’ quarrel the 
reviewer knows nothing. But if this publication prevents the appearance of 
Mr. Southey’s Life, Messrs. Saunders and Ottley have done the public a wrong 
for which they can make no atonement. Mr. Grimshawe isa highly respectable 
gentleman; but Mr. Hayley’s very inferior Life of the poet, whom he really 
did not understand, mended and made religious by Mr. Grimshawe, must 
always remain a piece of patch-work, a monument unworthy of Cowper. 
It has fallen to the reviewer’s lot to speak more than once of Cowper's malady, 
and he will not obtrude his opinions on the public again. But it is impossible 
that justice can be done to the subject between two biographers, one of whom 
really had nothing beyond a Platonic love for Christianity ; and the other who 
is resolved to take a peculiar view of the effects of religion on Cowper. Southey, 
who is a true Christian, a true poet, and whose exquisite perception of what is due 
to the privacy and retirement of domestic life, as well as what is due to genius, 
is perhaps almost the only living man who could treat the subject with justice 
to the gospel, and with justice to Cowper. 





Memorials of a Departed Friend. London: Rivingtons. 1835. 12mo, 
pp. 326. 


TueseE are the private thoughts of a lady in the upper ranks of life, happily 
circumstanced in all respects—of good education, refined taste, judgment, and 
sincere piety, having the inestimable advantage of an husband of a character 
corresponding to her own. Itis needless to say that such a volume must con- 
tain much that is pleasing; but it is right to add that it contains much that 
may be really useful to every Christian lady in similar circumstances. 


Letter to C. Lushington, Esq. By the Rev. M. Gathercole. 


Mr. Lusuineton will probably find it convenient to decline noticing this 
pamphlet on account of its asperity, but it brings charges of misrepresentation 


and falsehood against him, so serious and so strongly supported, that he will 
not leave it unnoticed with impunity. 





A Hebrew and English Lexicon, containing all the Words of the Old Testament, 
with the Chaldee Words in Daniel, Ezra, and the Targums, and also the Tal- 


mudical and Rabbinical Words derived from them. By Selig Newman. London : 
Longmanand Co. 1834. Svo. 


An English and Hebrew Lexicon. By the same. 


Tue reviewer is assured, by those on whom he can depend, that Mr. Newman 
is a most excellent and well-instructed Hebrew teacher and grammarian, and 
that his book, which is most handsomely printed, is safer than that of Gesenius. 
To give any original character of a Lexicon, without many months use of it, 
would be wrong and absurd. Mr. Newman had better abstain from such 
advertisements as he resorts to. As a man of common sense, he must know, 
that in professing to teach any one, in a very short time, to decide on the 


merits of our Bible, he is saying that which any student of any language must 
laugh at. 
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A Poet's Portfolio. By James Montgomery. London: Longman and Co. 
1835. 12mo. 


Tuts volume consists partly of tales, partly of sacred poems, and, in both 
cases, Mr. Montgomery maintains exactly his former reputation, and pursues 
the even tenor of his way. He certainly has never written a line which, on 
moral or religious grounds, he need wish to blot, but, on the contrary, has,.on 
all occasions, cherished kind, gentle, and Christian feelings. His writings do 
not rise to the highest class of poetry, but they are always refined and gentle, 
and have quite enough of poetical power to command respect and excite 
interest. ’ 





MISCELLANEA, 


EXCLUSIVE DEALING. 


A Mr. Butter has, with the usual taste and feeling of persons of his way of 
thinking, been amusing himself with reviling ‘the parsons’ in the House of 
Commons—a place where, fortunately for such gentlemen, ‘the parsons’ are 
not allowed to come ; and where, therefore, any abuse of them can be made 
with great safety and show of courage. ‘The great offences committed were 
these. First, they voted at elections. That, it is to be feared, cannot be 
denied. But they took part in elections. Mr. Buller’s proof of this was 
worthy of his cause. They took none at ail in his; so that all his own evidence 
contradicts his allegation. But let this crime be admitted, and go as far as it 
can. The next and last is, that one dismissed his butcher, the other his 
grocer, for voting contrary to his wishes. The fact is, that this is a very 
nice and delicate matter, and goes a great deal farther than the Liberals 
have any head or heart to know any thing about. It has nothing to do 
with parsons or lawyers, or any one class in particular, but with human nature 
in general ; and when you come to deal with human nature in the general, it 
would be just as profitable to talk Arabic to philosophers like Mr. Buller. It 
is the very last thing of which the Liberals know any thing. Certain 
sentences on paper about man, and certain foolish theories, founded on 
certain false maxims, which they would apply, with Procrustean cruelty, to 
all alike, compose the little stock-in-trade with which they are about to over- 
turn the world. Butas to knowing anything of life or nature, you would look 
for knowledge as much in vain, from the statue at Charing-cross. The real 
history of all this matter, which such people cannot understand, is, that 
certain feelings, sympathies, and faculties were implanted in us by Divine 
Providence, in order to knit man to man, and to bind society firmly together ; 
and these wise persons think that they can do without them, and that society 
will do just as well with defying them. They never observe, that in chusing 
our friends, we chuse those who suit us. A good, moral, religious, orderly 
person avoids an atheist, a republican, and a gambler; and where differences 
are not so wide, yet we naturally draw close to those with whom we agree. 
Life cannot pass quietly and happily on if we are impinging on some rough 
excrescence and some sharp corner at every moment, and expect to have a 
violent argument, or a round of invective. In agitated and critical times, this 
applies especially to politics. We cease to have any pleasure in associating 
with those whose belief appears to be full of practical danger and mischief. 
_Where there is a gradation of ranks, men are bound together by 
kindness, protection, benefits conferred, by gratitude, respect, and affection 
shewn. If persons expect that society can subsist between different ranks 
without this, let them assign sound reasons, and not paper or theoretic reasons, 


Vou. VIT.—May, 1835 Ir 
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which are good for nothing. If I know that my servant takes every oppor- 
tunity of expressing his ardent wish that the corporation or order to which I 
belong may be destroyed, and if he avows, on every occasion, sentiments the 
most hostile and savage to me, I shall take the liberty to turn him away. It 
may be said, that he does my business faithfully,—and I do not deny it; but I 
say, that God has so made me, that I cannot live in peace in the "house 
with one who is at once eating my bread and praying for my destruction. 
The same is true as to tradesmen. I cannot go into the shop of a man who at 
every public meeting reviles every thing which I value, and gives his vote for its 
destruction. Every feeling which I have is revolted. He has no kindly sym- 
pathies with me, and I none with him. We must be apart. He has his own 
friends, who agree with him, who feel kindly to him, on account of those 
very opinions which distress me; and he must look to them, and they to him, 
for the support and friendship, and advantage, which men of different ranks 
give to one another. It is a little too much which is asked by the liberal, that, 
in spite of myself, I am to be dragged into his shop, compelled to associate 
with one who hates and reviles me, and to expend my money for his advan- 
tage, under the threat of being held up to public odium in the House of 
Commons and the newspaper. This is simple /yranny, and, like all tyranny, 
it is stupid and ignorant. You cannot make men who thoroughly dislike 
one another's principles go on comfortably together; and you wiil try 
threats and tyranny in vain. It is all very well to talk of the ballot, and 
of corrupt influence, and so wr but let it be asked, if A. and B. are equally 
respectable tradesmen, and A. happens to be in religion and politics all 
I like, and B. all I hate, ate ther a liberal’s notion of freedom is, that I am 
to be driven by a file of soldiers, or a parliamentary order, into B’s shop? 
Why am I to be made miserable, and every one of my feelings outraged, by 
being compelled to associate with, and support one, whose principles I abhor? 
The ballot cannot alter this. I may not know, nor wish to know, for whom 
B. voted; but | refuse to deal with, or support him, because the whole tenour 
of his feelings and sympathies runs counter to mine. I seek not to abridge 
his liberty. I do not judge him; and if he is in distress I will aid him, with- 
out enquiry about his opinions. But he and I belong to different families in 
society, and we must each seek in those families, and not out of them, for 
those with whom we live. If there is no love, kindness, gratitude, or agree- 
ment between two, not even a reformed parliament can make them keep up any 
close connexion with each other. 


DR. LANG. 


y ° . , ° 
Ine following remarks on some passages in Dr. Lang’s late work on Australia 
will shew the public what sort of credit it and its author deserve :— 


“In the earlier times of the colony, the emoluments of a clergyman were 
comparatively small; and in those seasons of scarcity, which at that period 
so frequently occurred, they were insufficient for the maintenance of his 
family. Grants of land were accordingly given off to clergymen, as well as 
to military and civil officers in the service of the government, and to private 
individuals s; and the colonial chaplain was consequently tempted to engage 
extensively in the pursuits of grazing and agriculture,”—p. 249. 


The continuation of the paragraph, which contains a scriptural allusion, by 
no means becoming in a clergyman, and which, it may be confidently said, 
none of those who are the objects of Dr. Lang’s animadversion would have 
ventured to make, needs not to be added. ‘The design of the whole is to con- 
vey an impression, that the colonial chaplains generally were, to an enormous 
and unbecoming extent, owners of, and dealers in, land and cattle. The most 
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conclusive answer to this may be, a statement of the actual quantity of land 
which had been granted to all the chaplains collectively, who have been in the 
colony, from the year 1794 to 1830, when an official and distinct return from 
each individual was made to the present archdeacon. The lands granted to 
the clergy from 1794 to the date of the returns, a period of thirty-six years, 
measured 14,558 acres; of which, 1240 acres were partially cultivated and 
improved. The number of chaplains was fifteen; so that they had, upon an 
average, received 970 acres each, and cultivated about 80; the exact quantity 
which by law a clergyman in this country is allowed to hire and occupy. 


“ But the greatest calamity that has hitherto befallen the Australian colonies, 
in regard to their moral and religious welfare, is the prevalence of a jealous, 
exclusive, and intolerant system of episcopal dominion.’’—p. 251. 


These declamatory assertions, which are introduced and repeated, ad nauseam, 
will never be mistaken by well-informed and candid inquirers for the language 
of truth or justice. The church of England is the church of those colonies. 
It went with them on their first establishment: it is still the profession of the 
majority; and great numbers, not originally belonging to its communion, are 
de facto to be reckoned among its members, from their constant attendance on 
its services. The ministers of that church struggled, alone and unassisted, 
through the hardships and dangers attendant on the first establishment of the 
colony: they enjoyed the confidence and gratitude of the members of other 
communions, to whom, in the most impartial and liberal spirit, their services 
were always extended ; nor was it until the first difficulties, which are always 
the most formidable, had been surmounted, that the ministers of any other 
communion whatever were induced to enter upon the field, in which they 
who are now vilified and insulted had been so long enduring the burden and 
heat of the day. 

“«What is your name? ‘Andrew Galloway.’ ‘Who gave you that 
name?’ ‘My godfathers and godmothers, in my baptism.’ I say downright 
absurdity, for the said Andrew Galloway has no such relations.” —p. 253. 


It may safely be affirmed, that there never was an instance of any school- 
master knowingly addressing these questions to children who had been bap- 
tized after the presbyterian form; or if, after an objection offered, it were 
persevered in, a word addressed to the clergyman of the parish, or to the 
archdeacon, would have obtained redress. But no remonstrance ever was 
made, and the entire grievance is one of Dr. Lang’s own invention. 

Dr. Lang here gives a second edition of the statements which he put forth 
about seven years ago, in a “ Narrative of the Settlement of the Scots’ 
Church ;” a book which, it may be safely said, no genuine presbyterian ever 
read without the deepest feeling of shame and regret; and which, happily for 
the credit of religion, as well as of the author, has sunk into oblivion; from 
which, it is to be hoped, it will never be recalled. The effect of this publi- 
cation was to expose Dr. Lang to the discredit of an action for libel, and to 
occasion the secession from his church and ministry of a very large proportion 
of the most respectable presbyterians in the colony. His present work, he 
may be assured, is not likely to bring them back again.—p. 254. 

“‘During my absence in England, an act had been passed by the legislative 
council of the colony, of which the archdeacon was an active and influential 
member, for the due registration of all births, marriages, and burials, within 
the territory. By this act it was provided, that any minister of religion 
solemnizing a baptism, marriage, or burial, in the colony, should transmit a 
certificate thereof to the minister of the parish in which the said service was 
performed, under pain of a fine of four Spanish dollars ; the said fine to be 


appropriated agreeably to the provisions of an act for the suppression of 
rogues and vagabonds.”-—p. 260, 


he reply to this may occupy more space than the absurdity of the charge 
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deserves; but it may be submitted to, as furnishing evidence of the jaundiced 
eye with which Dr. Lang beholds every proceeding in which the church of 
England has any concern, and of the wilfully erroneous statements which he 
permits himself to make respecting her clergy. It is undoubtedly true, that a 
general registry act, of the purport here stated, was passed by the legislative 
council on the Ist of November, 1825 (No. 21.); and it is provided thereby, 

that the fine for neglecting compliance with this law “ shall be paid, appro- 
priated, and accounted for, in the same manner as in and by a certain act of 
the governor in council, intitled an act to prevent the harbouring of runaway 
convicts, and the encouragement of convicts’ tippling and gambling, is directed 
and prescribed.” It appears already, therefore, that the unhandsome allusion 
to rogues and vagabonds, and their suppression, without which the charge would 
amount to nothing, is a pure fiction, and a gratuitous invention of Dr. Lang. 
But it may still further be shewn, that even the reference contained in the 
registry act, harmless and inoffensive as it is, was not peculiar to that act, but 
was at the time the customary mode of directing the appropriation of fines ; for 
the same direction, in the same words, occurs also in the acts No. 4., February 
8, 1825; No. 10., April 5, 1825; No. 2., February 20, 1826; No. 3., July 
12, 1826; and probably i in others. These, however, may suffice to manifest 
the spirit in which Dr. Lang writes; first suffering himself to be deceived, 
under the influence of spite, into a belief of that which does not exist, and 
then misleading others, by his neglect to examine documents, which were in 
every body’s hands, and open to his immediate inspection. Such a proceeding 
produces all the ill-effects of wilful falsehood, and involves the writer very 
nearly, if not quite, in the guilt of it. ‘It was impossible,” he says, “ to 
mistake the meaning of this precious morsel of colonial, or rather of archi- 
diaconal legislation, or its particular reference to my own case, and to that of 
all other ministers of the presbyterian church, who might afterwards be 
settled in either colony.” Does this puzzle-headed man know his own mean- 
ing? Orcan he explain how it was possible for the clause to have been 
invented by the archdeaccn, with a view to insult the presbyterian clergy, when, 
as has been shewn, it had been already inserted several times in acts passed 
before the archdeacon came into the colony? No one who knew archdeacon 
Scott, would believe him capable of prostituting his influence in the legislature, 
for the purpose of inflicting a stab in the dark. Even those to whom he was 
most opposed will admit, that he never proved himself, at any rate, an insi- 
dious or dastardly adversary. Least of all, can Dr. Lang make such a charge 
without exposing himself to inevitable conviction of the crime of duplicity. 
If he believed what he now asserts, how came he, let him explain, to preserve 
an appearance of cordiality, and terms of friendly intercourse with archdeacon 
Scott, until the latter quitted the colony, four years after the registry act 
was passed? How came he, in 1828, to writeand print the following: sentence, 
“‘The venerable the archdeacon (Scott) is happily entirely free from that 
illiberal spirit which acknowledges nothing excellent or praiseworthy beyond 
the pale of its own little enclosure; in testimony of which the author 
(Dr. Lang) is very happy to state, that he has uniformly testified the utmost 
liberality, both towards himself and his coadjutor, the reverend Mr. Mc. 
Garvie.”” (Narrative of the Settlement of the Scots’ Church, p. 101.) But in 
reality, Dr. Lang never did believe the accusation. He made no complaint, 
when it was natural he should do so, if he felt aggrieved ; and he has at this 
distance of time trumped up the story before us, because ‘he allows petulance 
to get the better of a regard for truth, and for his own respectability. 
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LONDON UNIVERSITY. 
NO. I. 


Ar the anniversary dinner of the Orphan Working Asylum, Lord Brougham 
was in the chair; and in returning thanks, after his health had been drank, his 
lordship said—“ He might have expected some applause from fellow-labourers 
in the great cause to which he had devoted his life; but the very cordial and 
flattering manner in which his health had been drunk quite overpowered his 
warmest expectations. After some general observations upon the progress of 
education, his lordship said, that no plan in which he had ever been engaged 
had caused him so much mortification as the failure (he might call it) of the 
University of London. There were several most eminent professors in every 
department of literature and science employed at the University; but the 
truth was, that the people of London were so aristocratically inclined, that 
they would rather starve themselves to pay 250/. to send their sons to Oxford 
or Cambridge, where they might associate with the sons of lords and bishops, 
than pay 10/. per annum to the University of London, where they might 
receive an education quite as complete and extensive. It would be very well 
if they would be persuaded to put the 200/. in their pockets, and send five sons 
to be educated in London for the remainder.” (Great cheering.)—Patriot. 


NO. Il. 


We could have wished that the London University were more worthy of the 
support it has received; but we cannot conceal from ourselves that it is, as a 
university, a failure. It has as yet established nothing but a huge mass of 
almost unemployed brickwork. It has no reputation. It had, and it has 
some eminent professors belonging to it, but their reputation seems rather to 
have been buried under its weight than to have been able to lift it into a share 
of their own renown. Its diplomas, specifying upon what authority those 
grants are made, are not likely, till it be improved, to be worth much. 
Nothing can make them, in fact, valuable but a well-founded reputation, 
acquired by the institution which grants them.—Couwrier. 


[And after these declarations, and after the Privy Council, full of persons 
anxious to get a charter for it, felt the impossibility of doing this in face of the 
evidence brought before them, the House of Commons, without any evidence, 
wishes to force the King to use his prerogative, and demands a charter for 
what its author pronounces to be a failure !] 


DISSENT IN| WALES.—VOLUNTARY SYSTEM. 

From the “ Patriot” of March 25 it appears, (in a statement signed by the 
leading congregationalist ministers,) that within the last thirty years the con- 
gregational chapels have increased from seventeen to one hundred and fifty- 
seven in North Wales, and nearly as much in South Wales; and that this has 
been effected at a cost of £34,000. Within the last two years the Welsh have 
raised £18,000. to pay this off, and have now sent a body of their ministers 
to beg for assistance. The “ Patriot” complains that they have not yet 
received 1000/. from London and the suburbs; while the “ Patriot” would 
have counted on double the sum. The fact is, that a very large portion of the 
wealthy dissenters have left them. The Churchman’s Letters on the Voluntary 
System mention, that, to the writer’s knowledge, above £100,000 per annum 
has been withdrawn from the dissenting body within these few years. The 
decrease of wealth accounts for the increase of bitterness. 
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BENEFITS FROM QUEEN ANNE’S BOUNTY TO LAY-PATRONS. 


Str,—In your Number for December, 1834, appeared a summary of the 
Grants made by the Governors of Queen Anne’s Bounty to Livings nof in the 
gift of the Church and Collegiate Institutions, from 1714 to the end of 1825. 
I have since been favoured with a copy of Mr. Hodgson’s book, containing a 
Supplement of the Grants to the end of the year 1834. I think it, therefore, 
very desirable to lose no time in setting before the public a general view of 
what Lay-patrons have received from a tax, exclusively imposed upon the 


clergy, up to the present period. 


A Summary of the Benefices in each Diocese, not in the Patronage of the Church 
or of the Universities, which have received AUGMENTATIONS from the Royal 
Bounty, and from Parliamentary Grants, stating the Amount they have re- 


ceived from these sources, and from the Benefactions of benevolent individuals, 


From 1708 to 1834. 














Augmented by 





[No.of Queen o| | | mone Bequests {Parliament ary Grants. 
proces. fice | eunty | | Bente | Subvcrip- | and] By Lot. | Bo meet | ot 
| | tions. mt cacy 
Oi Gh 1k eh B41 et Bobo! 
St. Asaph ...| 14 1800} 400 | | 1500 | 5600) 7300 
Bangor ...... | 22 600) 1800 | } 575 2000} 3000 FOO 
Bath & Wells | 84 15,800) 6750 | 9886, 7740 8570) 26,200) 19, 800) 12,800 
Bristol ......... | 45) 7200} 4177) 1200) 5300} 1600! 9600) 6000} 9200 
Canterbury...) 22) 3000) 1000} 500! = 1500 | 1800! 3200! = 8000} ~—- 8000 
Carlisle ...... | 86 4800) 2200 | ' —s00 + = 2600! 13,000! — 900) 1,800 
Chester ...... | 291 64,600, 30,135 | 5480) 45,847 | 15,258) 91,500) 45,000; 134,400 
Chichester ...) 24 2400/ 2310! 700) 2050 | |” 2300) 3300) 5400 
St. David's...) 122, 6800, =. 2000 | 800, 4010 | 10: 30| 59,200) 1200} 38,400 
Durham ...... | 35; 7800) 2350 | 500! = =6270 | 3800) 8400) 7400} 12,000 
Ely .....seeeee / 9 1800) 1200 | 350 | 200! 2000) 1800 
EUCCOF ..ccccese | 87) 12,300) 5250! 38550) ~—- 6890 | 6150) 21,600 = 8200) 30,400 
Gloucester ik 46 5400) = 3325 | 1100) 3410 900) 11,000) 8600) 15,600 
Hereford ...... 84. 13,800; 8000; 2900) 8220 1900 27,800, 9700) 8000 
Llandaff ...... | 70 3200] 2500 | 600} 700 | 1200) 33,600, 900) 10,000 
aeeumy f 221 39,300] 17,730 | 5600} 22,977 | 16,600) 61,600) 24,000] 80,200 
Lincoln ...... | 240° 26,200) 13,295 | 3363} 11,620 | 7100} 69,600) 11,200] 29,800 
London ...... ' 59 12,000 2420 | 2108 7051 | 2450 9600 2400 9200 
Norwich ...... 219, 19,000) 13,200 | 3140} 10,530 | 1800} 83,200) 11,800) 33,200 
Oxford......... | 30) 4200! 6767 | 800) 1600 | 1000} 8200; 5400) 6200 
Peterborough | 39 7200} 5700 | 50} = =2200 | 1700) 5400) 1500} 5000 
Rochester...) 11) 2200) 600 | 500 | = 1500 600 
Salisbury......) 35! 6000} 4100} 250) 1940) 1950} 4400| 2700) 5800 
Winchester.... 40° 6800) 8000, 1300] 38200! 1200) 8800! 4°00} 11,600 
Worcester...) 36 5400) 4170/ 1001 3200) 69319800! ~—- 3900! +9800 
TEE | cussndins 279 36,800) 16,410 | 3800) 30,256 5450 933,800 22,000) 101, 400 


2900 316,400) 165,790" | 





oe | 


47, 297| 190,518! 


— |— 























on 86,571) 676,400, 212,100) 605,400 
Crown livings, 350 38,600) 50+ 6160) 28,823 13,863 | 91, 200) 14, 000) 105,200 
, s Saeree Sey re sinetcninin 
Total .os0s.../2 2550 355,000! 165,840 | 53,387) 219,14] 100,434) 767,600|216,100 710,600 
* £1 added for shillings omitted. + £2 added for shillings omitted. 


{ Mr. Hodgson 


and the Clerical Guide differ as to the Patrons of the living of Langton 
Hering, Dorset. 


The Lord C haneellor certainly has given nothing, 
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On the peculiar hardship upon the clergy in paying such a tax in order to in- 
crease the marketable value of what is become vendible property, I must 
refer to the observations in your Magazine for December. But as so many 
persons seem ignorant of the source from whence the livings in lay-patronage 
are daily acquiring an increase of worth, it may be useful to your general 
readers to offer a few remarks on the nature, history, and distribution of this 
fund. Your clerical readers know full well the inconveniences and burdens 
which they alone have to bear; though they even may have no idea of the 
vast sum of money which is annually drawn from them and given to laymen, 
who, in many cases, are large proprietors of Church property, are panting for 
further spoliation, and greedily seize upon these augmentations extorted from 
the impoverished clergy. 

Every clergyman (with certain exceptions hereafter mentioned )is bound to pay 
to the “ Governors of Queen Anne’s Bounty” the amount of what is called the 
first year’s income on his being presented to a benefice. ‘This goes under the 
name of “ first-fruits,”” being the first annual proceeds arising from the living in 
each incumbentship. He is also further required, every year, to pay the 
“tenth” part of this annual value. So that, on a clergyman’s getting a living, 
he pays, Ist, the amount of one year’s income; and 2dly, every year after- 
wards he pays the “tenth” part of that sum. The valuation of the livings, 
according to which these taxes are rated, being, however, made in the time of 
Hen. VIII., is considerably below the real amount, and so far the payments 
are less onerous. 

This money was anciently collected for the Pope, and sent to Rome; after- 
wards it was taken by the crown. About 130 years ago, Queen Anne, con- 
scientiously scrupling to tax the clergy any longer in order to furnish pensions, 
or to supply the extravagance of courtiers, directed that the ‘‘ tenths” and 
‘* first-fruits” should be laid out in augmenting the maintenance of the 
poor clergy. Hence the fund is called Queen Anne’s, or the Royal, Bounty. 
Governors were accordingly incorporated, and authorized to receive and to 
distribute this money in the way best calculated to answer the Queen’s pur- 
poses. One of the first measures was to exempt from the payment of these 

incumbrances 3,900 of the poorest livings, which have ever since continued 
free, and discharged from paying first fruits and tenths—most of which, in- 
deed, have required aid from the funds collected from the other livings. This 
caused a considerable reduction in the future amount of the tax, but was an 
immediate, and doubtless a very acceptable mode of relief. After the lapse of 
a few years, the gradual augmentation of the very small livings commenced, 
and has been carried on with the greatest prudence, impartiality and effect. 

Our present purpose is, however, to inquire more particularly into the 
amount of money which has been appropriated out of this Clerical Fund to aug- 
ment livings which are not in the gift of the Church and universities, but are in 
the patronage of the crown and of private individuals. 

It may be necessary shortly to state the cause of so many clergymen de- 
riving such trifling incomes, when their parishes are large and rich, and pay 
tithes to a great amount. When Henry VIII. destroyed the monasteries and 
other religious places, he sold, or gave to his favourites, the lands, tithes, 
patronage of churches, &c. which had belonged to the monastic institutions. 
By this means a very great number of benefices fell into the hands of private 
persons, who, became the legal owners,* who presented to the livings, and who 
continued to pay the officiating incumbent the old prescript stipend only, 
which had probably been allowed to him when he was a member of some 
neighbouring monastery, or which had been fixed at a time when his chief 
emoluments arose from personal oblations and occasional payments—sources 





* Q.—Do lay rectors ,or owners of tithes, pay first-fruits or tenths ? 
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of income which almost entirely ceased at the Reformation. Now these 
livings, with the tithes, having become as it were lay-property, have, in a mul- 
titude of instances, been bought and sold, and have so passed into the hands 
of various owners, subject only to the same ancient rent or payment to the 
clergyman. Hence we see the reason why so many incumbents have poor 
and scanty incomes from benefices which pay large sums annually to lay-pro- 
prietors. We may notice two other reasons,— 

Ist, The tithes of several livings were appropriated to deans and chapters, 
the universities, &c., which bodies are in return bound to provide for the 
spiritual wants of the parish. They commonly enjoy the tithes of grain, and 
permit the vicar, or perpetual curate, who is now resident, to possess the small! 
tithes. 

2dly, The prevalence of moduses, and exemption from all tithes in various 
districts, arising usually from the clergy neglecting to enforce their rights, ex- 
tensively affected their incomes, and seriously diminished their means of sub- 
sistence. ’ 

The governors of the Royal Bounty were directed to augment and improve 
all small livings according to certain regulations; those which were in the gift 
of the crown were to have a preference, but all others in the same state of po- 
verty, whether they were in the gift of public bodies, ecclesiastical persons, or 
private individuals, were equally eligible. 

The money arising from the first fruits and tenths is distributed by the go- 
vernors in two ways:—1. Grants of 200/. each are made to augment any 
small living, (below such an annual income), on the condition that the same 
sum at least, shall be provided from some other source for the same purpose ; 
so that for every 200/. collected or given by the patron, incumbent, or others, 
the governors will grant 2001. 

2. The governors annually divide a considerable sum “ by lot,” to several 
poor livings, according to income, population, &c. in grants of 2001. each, 
without requiring any corresponding contributions. 

Now as the money is thus exacted from the clergy to augment the main- 


tenance of their poorer brethren, it might have been supposed that means 
would have been adopted to prevent the lay-patrons, who enjoyed the great 
tithes, and allowed in most cases such a pittance to the officiating minister, 
from deriving any profit from these augmentations, and that the livings in the 
gift of ecclesiastical persons would be first benefited; but such has not been 
the case. 

There is an important difference (as was observed in the British Magazine 
for December) between Church patronage and lay or private patronage, which 
I must here notice. The former is attached to office, the latter to the person. 
A lay-patron, whether he has the tithes or not, can dispose of his nght of 
presentation either entirely, or for one term; he can convert it into money, or 
exchange it for any other equivalent; it is quite as much a personal advan- 
tage as any other estate or commodity he may possess. But, on the other 
hand, the patronage of the Church is inalienably restricted to the office ; and 
no bishop, or other ecclesiastical patron, can, either directly or indirectly, re- 
ceive or derive, personally, any pecuniary or other benefit from the disposal of 
the preferments which belong to his office. We perceive, therefore, that in 
cases of private patronage, every augmentation increases the legal value of the 
patron's property or right in ihe market, and of course enhances the price he would 
ask either for a single presentation or for the advowson. When this augmenta- 
tion comes from the Royal Bounty, the clergy alone constitute the payers, and 
the lay-patrons the receivers. With respect to Church patronage, the donor 


can derive no personal advantage. 

Keeping in view this difference in the character of the two classes of livings, 
we proceed to ascertain what has been actually done by the governors towards 
bettering lay or private benefices, especially out of the tenths and first fruits of the 
clergy, to which lay-owners of tithes, &e. contribute nothing. 
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I. According to Queen Anne's injunction, their early attention was directed 
to the crown livings, (which, of course, are under lay-patronage,) of which it 
appears that up to the end of 1834, 350 have been augmented :— 


1. To meet benefactions, with ...... eccocseseeseete seeess £58,600 
1 Wik ccctodmanie ssinsiinssiduibitedtinds 


. Md . . %» . . 4 
Total paid out of “tenths and first fruits” of clergy, d £199 .200 
to 350 crown livingS — ...ccscceeeereeees conn eteunens 4 
Out of Parliamentary grants these livings have received — 
1. To meet benefactions ........e..seeeeeeeeeeee 14,000 





9. By lot eeeeeeeteeeeeee ee eee e ere eee eereeeeeee ‘eeteee 105,200 
119,200 
By benefactions from incumbents and other sources, to \ 48,896 
MECt AUSMENALIONS ..... 0c ceeeeceereeserereeeeeees seadde 
Total benefit.........eee0- inna £297,896, or 


more than £850 each. 


II. The number of private livings which have been augmented amounts to 
about 2200. These have received from first-fruits and tenths :— 


1. On account of benefactions, the sum Of........cccsecceesseceseeee £916,400 
2. By lot, without contributing one farthing,the enormous sum of 676,400 


ROO ic0sscsdccedbdsbbabcteas £992,800, or 


nearly a million of money! This immense sum is derived solely from the an- 
nual tax of the clergy, and is appropriated by the managers of this Clerical 
revenue to increase the value of livings in the patronage of lay persons, who, 
having got these augmentations, can immediately offer the livings for sale, 
and raise the price according to the amount they have received from the 
Bounty Office. 

The total sum arising from the “tenths and first fruits,” which has been 
appropriated by the governors to all kinds of livings, from the establishment 
of the Corporation to 31st Dec., 1834, is stated to be £1,766,300; of this 
sum there have been allotted— 


, 


To 2200 private livings ...... £992,800 2 91 100 2 
To 3050 crown livings aeuseenas 129,800 , £1,122,600 
DEIN: scnaticassaseonsenhatoen £643,700 for Church livings. 


Thus it appears that more than a million of money (1,122,600/.), collected 
by an annual property tax, which touches no other class of persons but the 
clergy, is most generously devoted to increase the vendible property of lav 
men: while little more than one-half of that sum is available to ecclesiastical 
benefices. 

III. There is another source from which money has been distributed by the 
governors on almost similar principles with the Royal Bounty. From 1809 
to 1820 parliament voted annually 100,000/. towards augmenting and im- 
proving small livings, both by. grants to meet benefactions, and by lot. Their 
grants, however, consisted of 300/. for each benefaction of 200/.; and the lots 
had special reference to population, &c. The amount of these parliamentary 
votes, with interest, distributed up to the end of the year 1834 is 1,483,900/. 
How much of this have the lay livings received? Nearly one million! It 
should be borne in mind, that to this money, taken from the revenues of the 
country, the clergy, as citizens, contribute their share. 

Total of Parliamentary grants, with interest, distributed...... cesseeeee & 1,483,900 

To 2550 lay livings, in order to meet benefactions...£226, 100 
To 2550 by lot, not contributing any thing ..... wee 710,600 5 °** 936,700 





——-— 


Remainder (for Church livings)........0+.++. £547,200 


VoL, Vil.—May, 1835. 4G 
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So that the 2550 lay benefices have received— 
1. From “ tenths and first fruits” of the clergy ......cseee0e0+ 1,122,600 
2. From Parliamentary grants .......cccccsccccsssscssssssseessseees 936,700 





Total ...ccccccsccrcccccccccccsccses doa} Q0a G00 


Whilst the Church livings have received— 
1. From “ tenths and first fruits” ........s0.seeeees ard 1,190,900 
2. From Parliamentary grants ........eeeeee ee S47,2000$ °° Or” 


Lay livings have received more than Church livings .........0+...006. £868,400 


VI. Respecting benefactions. The amount of benefactions, and the 
sources from whence they have been derived, with the amount of augmenta- 
tions allotted on account of these benefactions, are as follow :— 


Benefactions by patrons—lay, or | 
private clergymen ............... £165,840 | 1. From royal bounty to 
Benefactions and subscriptions, lay | meet benefactions ....0 £355,000 
and clerical ..ccccoscccescccccess ce 219,141 | 2. From parliamentary 
From incumbents, entirely clerical 53,387 | grants to meet bene- 
From bequests and trust, charit- | factions......-+seeeeeee 226,100 
NE Ts actictrnnadiiblninninineaned 100,434 —-——- 
Total to meet benefactions £581,100 





Total contributed by various indi- 
WIE TDA dk cnccescdsdescanscaccen 


£538,802 


The sum allotted to incumbents in the former paper was stated (as this also 
now is) to be far short of the real amount voluntarily given by the incumbents, 
besides paying the tax. In drawing up the supplement from 1826 to 1834 
inclusive, Mr. Hodgson has enabled us to form a more correct notion of the 
proportions contributed by patrons, incumbents, &c. The money collected, 
and granted to lay livings within that period, with the sources of the benefac- 
tions, is as follows : 


Parliamen- Total. 


Augmented by tary Grants. 








| | Benefac-| 


By By Par- 
Incum- |tions and 


| Queen |liament- 
| Anne’s ary 
Bounty. |Grants. 


Bequests. _To meet| 

bents. |subs-rip-| 2" | By Lot. Benetac-| By Lot. 
‘ieee 2 P| Trusts | | tions. 
| tions. | | 


| 


_—_—_ OO ee nnn ne aaa ——— Ul MO OOOO — a Leen” nn (00. ee 


46200, 40610, 28346, 19857 9200, 86800) 49100, 54000 139000)103100 


If, therefore, the incumbents have, during the last nine years, given 28,3461, 
we may be sure that 25,041/. bore no comparison to the real amount given by 
them during the long space of 111 years. The above sum (53,387/.) conse- 
quently conveys no idea of their benevolent generosity. Moreover, when we 
recollect that the income of these incumbents from their preferments varies 
from 10/. to not more than 150/. a-year, we may be surprised that they give 
so much to livings, in which their interest is so trifling and so uncertain, and 
whose owners are laymen, commonly enjoying the large tithes of the parishes. 

The whole number of livings, which have received benefit during the last 
nine years, appears to be 913; of which 531 are in private patronage, and 392 
in ecclesiastical disposal. Of these 531, all but 145 are livings which had 
also received augmentations previously to 1826. The benefactors to the 
church benefices are chiefly the patrons, who have been enabled, by the late 
act, of which they have munificently availed themselves, to improve the in- 
come of their smaller preferments by appropriating annual stipends. Nearly 
as much has been given in annual stipends during the last three years as in the whole 
previous period since the incorporation of the governors. This surely is evident 
proof that the bishops and deans and chapters wanted legal power on/y to aug- 


Frou 1826 to 1834, | } senerd Patrons. | 


inclusive. ; Bounty. 
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ment the livings in their own patronage, while at the same time they were 
taxed in order to improve lay-livings, though the lay-rectors neither gave, nor 
were subject to a compulsory imposition on their church property. 

I must not omit to notice, however, that the offers and terms of the 
governors have been so liberal as to call forth the exertions and the benevo- 
lence of numerous benefactors, and have created a desire (however mingled 
with selfish views) in many to advance the object of the Royal Bounty—viz., 
increasing the maintenance of the poor clergy. Much has been done; but on 
account of the vast number of cases where the income was totally insuffi- 
cient for the comfortable subsistence of the ministers, a long period must yet 
elapse before they are placed in a common degree of ease and independence, 
even as to the necessaries of life. At first the governors began with augment- 
ing livings not exceeding 10/. per annum. Then they obtained power to aug- 
ment, with benefactions, livings not exceeding 35/. per annum. And so, as they 
have proceeded, they have extended the annual income under which they 
limited their grants. At present they may meet benefactions to livings under 
2001. a year, out of the Royal Bounty: and they were enabled about ten years 
ago to augment nearly all livings to 50/. a year. 

What then is the result of the labours of the governors with respect to lay- 
livings ?- What is the total sum given to them out of the tenths and first-fruits of 
the clergy ? and out of the parliamentary grants? And what have they received 
from other sources, in order to obtain the grants from these two funds? 


1. These 2550 lay benefices have received from money collected £1,122,600 
as a tax from the clergy, from which tax all others are exempt Sec 

2. From the parliamentary grants, of which the clergy, as citizens, ? 936.700 
’ 


Peareials CGE CTO . cccctsccscctenteses ccccscsses cvcceee ecccccecesces \ 
3. Amount of benefactions (excited, collected, or contributed very 
generally by the clergy and their connexions) .......-sssese0es 


538,802 





Thus the total benefit to these livings has been.........£2,598,102! 
or, on an average, above .¢ 1000 to each. 


In whatever light the subject may be viewed, the distribution of the “ tenths 
and first-fruits” reflects the highest honour on the character of the Church of 
England, which has been taxed so many years to repair the spoliation of a 
tyrant and his friends, and which, in the disposition of its aid, has not con- 
fined itself to poor livings in its own patronage, but has dispensed its blessings 
to nearly double the number in lay hands, rendered destitute by the sacri- 
legious alienation of its original rights and property. See the observations on 
this point in the British Magazine, pp. 679—681, December, 1834. 


I am, Rev. Sir, most respectfully, R. W. B. 


DISSENT IN ESSEX, 
Some few months since, the “ Congregational Magazine,” the leading and 
authorized organ of the dissenting body, professed to give a fair and comprehen- 
sive view of the ecclesiastical statistics of Great Britain. The result of this 
‘View ” was, that dissenters had the numerical superiority over the members 
of the establishment in the ratio of three to two. So glaring an overstatement 
might well be its own answer, and carry its own refutation. Some friends in 
Essex have, however, forwarded to the Magazine a more correct edition of the 
comparative view as regards that county. In testing the statements of the 
“Congregational Magazine,” recourse has been had to the best and most 
authentic sources of information as regards the church. On the part of dissent, 
in many instances, it has been necessary, for want of returns on which 
reliance could be placed, to repeat their own numbers, with, however, this 
strong stamp of intentional fraud on the part of those who first published 
them, that the number of “ hearers,” parochially given, are, in no instunce, 
perochially furnished. This one attempt at imposition may decide the charac- 
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ter, not only of this article, but of the periodical itself. The prophet speaks of 
some who were honest enough to proclaim — ‘‘ We have made lies our refuge, 
and under falsehood have we hid ourselves.”” We have no right to expect 
equal candour from the controversialists of modern days — it is a quality well 
nigh banished from the morale of the politico-religionist. The means, however, 
of forming their own judgment are herewith submitted to those who do not 
love darkness rather than light,—from this one specimen may be inferred the 
degree of credit due to the general statistics and statements of the “ Congrega- 
tional Magazine.” 

The mode in which these accounts are dressed may receive illustration from 
the following anecdote :— 

The clerk of a dissenting attorney, in Colchester, called one morning upon a 
churchman, resident in parish; and, after some friendly chat, asked, 
as if ex improviso, ‘‘ How many communicants have you at ————- ?—have 
you thirty?’ ‘I dare say we have,” replied the churchman. ‘“ Perhaps 
fifty?” ‘Very likely.” ‘‘ Are there an hundred?” “I should think so; 
but inquire of the clergyman, and he will give you a correct statement, 
which I cannot do.” ‘ Very well, then,” rejoins the attorney’s clerk, “I 
shall put them down at 100?” “ You may put them down,” said the other, 
“at any number you please ; but if you will only apply to the clergyman, 
he will give you the true amount !” 

Next let the reader observe the returns, made by clergy and others, 
in illustration of the veracious statements that the congregations at such and 
such places were parochial congregations :— 





Extracts from Letters and Returns of the Clergy and others, shewing that the Dissenting 
Congregations are not (as is pretended in the ‘‘ Congregational Magazine ’’) 
parochial, 

Braintree — ‘‘ Dissenting congregation supplied from several adjoining parishes—as 

Bocking, Notley,” &c. &e. 

Colchester—* St. Martin’s—dissenting congregation supplied by sixteen or eighteen 
parishes in and adjoining the town.” 

Coggeshall — “ Dissenting congregation collected from Little Coggeshall, Feering, 
Messing, Great Tey, Little Tey, Marks Tey, Patteswick,” &c. 

Dedham—“ One-fourth of dissenting congregation from other parishes.” 

Earls Colne— The meetings in this. parish are attended by persons from several 
neighbouring parishes.” 

Felsted—“ Two or three other parishes contribute to the dissenting congregation.” 

Finchingfield—** The dissenters forming this congregation come from all the neigh- 
bourhood round, and do not belong exclusively to this parish.” 

Great Wigborough — “* The meeting is situated on the confines of this parish, upon 
Tiptree Heath, and is attended from Messing, Layer Marney, ‘Tolleshunt 
Knights,” &e. 

Little Waltham—*“ Fourteen parishes contribute to furnish the congregation at this 
meeting—Great Waltham, Little Waltham, Broomfield, Pleshey, Easter, Chignel, 
Markbury, Terling, Hatfield, Boreham, Great Leigh’s, Little Leigh’s, and 
Fairstead.” 

Stebbing—“ The statement of the numbers at the meeting are tolerably correct ; but 
two or three other parishes are comprehended in the account.” 

Southminster—“ So little does dissent flourish here, that a preacher cannot be sup- 
ported by the voluntary system.” 

Tillingham — “ The dissenters in this parish cannot be computed at more than 146. 
Others attend the meeting from Bradwell, St. Lawrence, Steeple, Derjie, 
and Ashelden.” 

Tollesbury — ‘* Persons from some of the adjoining parishes assist in contributing to 
the congregation at the meeting.” 

Terling — “ The meeting-house stands within Braintree, Witham, and Chelmsford, 
two of which towns are eight miles distant. Those dissenters, therefore, who live 
nearer to Terling, generally come to Terling meeting.” 

Witham—*“ Of the dissenters, more than half, it is said, come from adjoining 
parishes.” 

Wivenhoe—“ The dissenters, at one time, paid the ferryman 61. a year to bring their 
children from Donyland and other parishes on the opposite side of the river.” 
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The grand total of the twenty-seven parishes in Essex (exclusive of the 
Wesleyans, which, in these parishes, have very few members) is as follows :-— 


By “ Congregational Magazine.” 


Worship. Hearers. Communicants. Scholars. 
36 ei 13,765 - 1965 nove 3740 .. for dissent. 
31 _ 10,020 _ 830 om 2411 ... for the church. 





3745 «=~: ee 1329 ... Majority for dissent! 
Authentic Statement as regards the parochial State of the Establishment, and the 
Parishes which form the Congregations at Meeting. 


Places of : * 
Worship. Hearers. Communicants. Scholars. 


27 eee 15,978 eee 1701 oes 3231 
37 ooo 12,096 cee 1977 ove 3338 


3882 


ess Church. 
.-» Dissent. 





ews Majority for church. 


276 107 


Majority for dissent. 


FIRST REPORT FROM THE CHURCH COMMISSION, 


AS FINALLY SETTLED, MARCH 17. 
(Continued from p. 465.) 


PROBABLE CAUSES or INCREASE or DIMINUTION 1n Tak EPISCOPAL REVENUES. 
CANTERBURY. 


Expected increase of 1544/.,shewn by the following statement:— From fines, 1366/., and 
from the diminution of the expenses of repairs of farm buildings, 400/. ....... £1766 
Deduct therefrom in respect of yearly allowance to be henceforth made 
to lessees of estates of the see, for reversionary augmentations, to the 
amount of 1040/., granted by the Archbishop to poor livings in the 
patronage of the see ase 222 





£1544 

One-fortieth part of a sum of 60,600/. borrowed on mortgage under an act of Parlia- 
ment for rebuilding Lambeth-palace, and making additions to the mansion at 
Addington, is payable yearly, with interest on the principal remaining unpaid. 

The present yearly payment amounts to 37801, including interest, which will decrease 
at the rate of 601 every year. 

The last payment will be in 1873. 

YORK. 

The average annual amount of fines on renewals for the three years ending Dee. 31, 
1831, exceeded, from particular circumstances, the usual average by at least 20002, 
and there will be a further decrease of about 20 per cent. in the amount of the 
proceeds of the estates generally, from the diminution of the value of agricultural 
produce: the income of the see will also be further reduced by augmentations of 
the small livings in the patronage of the Archbishop, about to be made, in addition 
to those already granted. 

LONDON. 

It is expected that there will be a decrease in the future average income, arising from 
fines upon the renewals of leases for lives, and from woods and manorial profits, to 
the amount together of 1725/., and a further decrease from intended augmentations 
of the livings in the patronage of the see, in addition to those already made. 

Besides which, 1-20th part of the sum of 10,000L., borrowed on mortgage for re- 
building London-house, is payable yearly, with interest on the principal remaining 
unpaid. The last payment will be in 1839. 
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DURHAM. 

No accurate judgment can be formed as to the future average amount of fines on the 
renewal of leases of mines and quarries, as the profits attending them must depend 
principally upon the several districts in which the collieries will be worked. 

Since the above return, the Bishop has granted permanent augmentations to small 


livings in his patronage to the amount of 1170t. per annum out of the revenues of 
the see. 


No other ground for expecting increase or decrease. 


WINCHESTER. 

The augmentations already made of small livings in the patronage of the see will 
reduce the annual income by abvut 400/. It is intended further to augment all 
the small livings in the gift of the see to 2004, per annum. Except in respect of 
augmentations, there are no grounds for expecting that the future income will 
vary materially from the sum stated. 

ST. ASAPH, 

The greater part of the income of the see arises from tithes, which have gradually 
declined since 1827, when they amounted to 663642. 

By a supplemental statement it appears that the produce of the tithes was in 1834, 
52141., which is below their average for the three years ending in 1831 by the 
sum of 607/., and that the produce of the mines was in the same year 2631., which 
is less than the same average by the sum of 415/., shewing the income of the year 
1834 to be below the average stated by the sum of 1022/.; and there seems to be 
no prospect of improvement. 

BANGOR. 

By a supplemental statement it appears that the tithes in the years 1833 and 183-4 
have fallen below the average of the three years ending Dec. 31, 1831, by 6501, 
or about that sum, and there is no prospect of increase. 

The average of fines is not expected to be more than 2501. for many years to come. 


BATH AND WELLS. 

The net income is expected to be reduced to about 55001. per annum by the probable 
diminution of fines upon renewals, 

BRISTOL. 

The average upon the three years ending Dec. 31, 1831, much exceeds the usual 
average. 

The living of Almondsbury, permanently annexed to the see, is not expected to vary 
in amount. 

CARLISLE. 

From an unusual receipt of fines on renewal of leases for lives the gross annual 
income of the see on the last bishop’s incumbency was about 35001. ; upon some 
late surveys, the estimated annual value of the property has been less than on 
former valuations. Upon the whole, the gross yearly value of the see, which in 
1832 was returned at 2585/., may be estimated, upon an average of seven years, 
at 30002. 

It should also be stated that 1-20th part of a sum of 10,0001, borrowed on mortgage 
for repairing and partly rebuilding Rose Castle, is payable yearly, with interest 
upon the remaining principal. The payments will cease in the year 1853. 

CHESTER. 

Decrease expected, as the property of the see chiefly consists of tithes, which are 
falling in value. 

CHICHESTER. 

The average amount of fines on renewals for the three years ending Dec. 31, 1831, 
was greater than the general average receipts under that head. It is considered 
that the computed average income will be reduced by 4001. or 5001. per annum. 

ST. DAVID’S, 

The average yearly receipts from fines on renewals of leases for three years ending 
Dec. 31, 1831, were 2141, whereas the average of the last ten years is 1150/. per 
annuin ; but this last-mentioned average cannot be depended upon in future. 


ELY. 
The estimate of the last three years is rather more than the average amount of the 


net annual produce of the see; as the two last years, particularly 1830, afforded 
fines for renewals of leases which seldom occur. 
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EXETER. 

There will in future be 212. per annum from the dividends on stock produced by the 
sale of houses under a local act. In other respects no increase or decrease is 
anticipated. 

GLOUCESTER. 

A decrease in the revenues of this see will take place in consequence of the augmen- 
tation of small livings in the patronage of the see, made by the present bishop. 

The amount of fines for renewals, included in this estimate, exceeds the average of 
the seven years preceding. 

HEREFORD. 

No expected increase or decrease. 


LICHFIELD AND COVENTRY. 

If the average of fines, as far as it can be ascertained from accessible documents, were 
to be taken upon a period of 21 years, it would exhibit a net income considerably 
larger than that which has been stated, but a material reduction of the future 
amount of fines is to be expected from the progressive diminution of the value of 
land. A decrease of the profits from woods is expected. The income will also be 
decreased by the augmentation of poor livings in the gift of the see intended to be 
made. Upon the whole it is considered, that at a distant period the net income 
may average 4350/. per annum. 

LINCOLN. 

The estimate taken upon the three years ending Dec. 31, 1831, exceeds the average 
of the three subsequent years by the sum of 680/. The property consists almost 
entirely of impropriate rectories, with dependent vicarages, the intended augmen- 
tations of which, in virtue of the late acts, will cause a further considerable dimi- 
nution of the net annual proceeds, 

LLANDAFE. 

It is considered that upon a sufficiently extended average, the income from fines, 
which is stated at 73l., might be taken at 400/. per annum; a corresponding 
increase of income is therefore expected. 


NORWICH. 

The average amount of income, taken upon the three years ending Dee. 31, 1831, 
exceeds the average annual value of the revenues of the see, if computed upon the 
receipts for the last seven years, by the sum of 700/. per annum ; and there will 
be a reduction of income by the augmentation of small livings in the gift of the see. 


OXFORD. 

A decrease in the revenues of the see must be expected. The average of fines on 
renewal of leases for the three years ending Dec. 31, 1831, is found on calculation 
to exceed the average receipts from the same source which may reasonably be 
expected in future by about the sum of 10601., and a deduction of 901. must be 
allowed for the depreciated value of tithes in hand. If the Crown shall be pleased 
to renew a lease granted on account of the small revenues of the see, which will 
expire in the year 1837, it is expected that, communibus annis, the net value of the 
see will amount to 1658/., or about that. 


PETERBOROUGH. 

The total receipts may be expected to be less in future than the average of the three 
years ending in 183], as the fines upon renewals of leases, as well as the tithes of 
Castor, a rectory permanently annexed to the see, are continually decreasing in 
the amount, 


ROCHESTER. 
No expected increase or decrease. 


SALISBURY. 

If the calculation were taken upon an average embracing a period of years in which 
it is probable that most of the leases for lives as well as for years would be 
renewed, the result would exhibit a net income, communibus annis, of not less than 
50001, or between that sum and 6000/. per annum. 


WORCESTER. 
There is reason to expect a decrease of income, from the diminution of the amount 
of fines upon renewal of leases. 


~ 


Lie 
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Note.—The tables in the Appendix have been framed from the returns made to 
the Ecclesiastical Revenues Commission, which are now in course of printing. 
These and other returns vary as to the precise number of benefices in each diocese ; 
but as the main object at present is to shew a comparison between the existing and 
the proposed condition of the several dioceses, the most important point is to have 
one uniform source of information ; and minute accuracy, either as to the number 
of benefices or the amount of population in each case, is not considered essential. 
Such accuracy would, indeed, be rendered extremely difficult by the necessary inter- 
changes which are proposed, of parts of counties, and of districts and parts of districts, 
in some eases according to the ecclesiastical, and in others according to the civil 
divisions of the country. It is hoped that the nearest possible approximation has 
been arrived at which is consistent with these circumstances, and with the present 
state of the returns: and the tables will be found to agree in their general results. 


AprEenpix, No. 1. Arrenpix, No. 2. 


Present Condition of the several Dioceses in | Condition of the several Dioceses in England 
England and Wales, with reference to the and Wales, with reference to the Number 
Number of Benefices and to Population. of Benefices and to Population, according 


to the Proposed Alterations. 


PROVINCE OF CANTERBURY. PROVINCE OF CANTERBURY. 


Diocese. Number of Population. Diocese Number of Population. 
Benetices. Benefices, 


Canterbury ... ... 343 .... 402,885 | Canterbury ... 381 ... 423,069 
St. Asaph... 2... ISI... = 197,392 | St. Asaph and 


95% “ye 5 
Bangor ... ... .. 124 ... 153,344 Bangor 253 ... 339,400 
Bath & Wells... ... 441 ... 403,908 | Bath and Wells 441 ... 493,908 unaltered 
Bristol ... 2... ... 254 ... 263,328 | Chichester ... 267 ... 236,950 unaltered 


Chichester ... ... 267 ... 236,950 | St. David’s ... 391 ... 365,646 

St. David's ... ... 407 ... 972,605 [| Ely... ... ... 564 ... 36,067 

Ely.c. cco coo cco 140 ... 296,916 | Exeter ... ... GUI ... 773,96) unaltered 

Exeter ... ... .«. G11 ... 773,251 | Gloucester ... 363 ... 324,198 

Gloucester... ... 281 .... 275,806 | Hereford... ... 261 ... 218,392 

Hereford... ... ... 256 ... 207,451 | Lichfield... ... 459 ... 612,555 

Lichfield & Cov. ... 606 ... 983,783 | Lincoln ... ... 780 ... 506,745 

Lincoln ... ... ... 125+ ... 855,039 | Llandaff and , 

Llandaff ... . 192... 183,990 | Bristol 233... 303,875 

London ,.. ... ... 635 ... 1,688,899 | London ... ... 244 ... 1,746,504 

Norwich... ... ... 102) ... 692,163 | Norwich... ... 809 ... 568,285 

Oxford ... ... «. 900 ... 190503 | Oxford ... .. 533 ... 908,063 

Peterborough... ... 290 ... 186,198 | Peterborough... 498 ... 394,657 

Rochester... ... 94 ... 196,716 | Rochester’... 536 ... 471,813 

Salisbury ... ... 386 ... 920,547 | Salisbury... ... 398 ... 315,405 

Winchester ... ... 416 ... 780,214 | Winchester ... 391 ... 495,846 

Worcester ... ... 212 ... 957,548 | Worcester ... 355 ... 573,020 

PROVINCE OF YORKs PROVINCE OF YORK. 

Vor ccs tee cos GOR ccs AAO. | Te es ee OE  . Se 

CORED ccc as cee ls SC Carlisle ... ... 285 ... 435,432 

Chester ... ... ... 554. ... 1,902,954 | Chester ... ... 246 ... 462,506 

Durham... ... . 146... 452,637 | Durham... ... 152 ... 459,964 
Manchester... 205... 1,208,533 
Ripon... ... 153... 739,748 


Nos. 3 and 4 are maps of England and Wales, shewing the respective boundaries 
of the present and of the proposed dioceses. 


INCORPORATED SOCIETY FOR PROMOTING THE ENLARGEMENT, 
BUILDING, AND REPAIRING OF CHURCHES AND CHAPELS. 

A Meettne of this Society was held at their Chambers in St. Martin’s Place, 

on Monday, the 20th April; his Grace the Archbishop of Canterbury in the 

chair. There were present the Bishops of London, Winchester, Bangor, 

Llandaff, Chichester, and Bristol, the Right Hon. Lord Kenyon, Rev. Arch- 


Vor. VIL.—May, 1835. 4u 
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deacon Cambridge,Revy. J. Lonsdale,Joshua Watson, Esq., N.Connop, Jun. Esq., 
H. J. Barchard, Esq., I. S. Salt, Esq., Samuel Bosanquet, Esq., James 
Cocks, Esq., and others of the Committee. 

Among other business transacted, grants, varying in amount, according to 
the exigency of the case, were voted towards increasing the accommodation in 
the church at Alton, in the county of Southampton; building a chapel at 
Leeswood, in the parish of Mold, and county of Flint; increasing the accom- 
modation in the church at Billingsley, in the county of Salop; rebuilding the 
church at Old Dalby, in the county of Leicester; building a church in the 
parish of St. Thomas, in thecity of Oxford ; re-pewing the church at Coggs, in 
the county of Oxford ; re-pewing the church at Wymondham, in the county 
of Norfolk; enlarging the church at Farnham, in the county of Dorset ; 
building a chapel at Shirley, in the parish of Croydon, county of Surrey ; 
building a gallery in the chapel at Newton Harcourt, in the county of Lei- 
cester; restoring the church at Evesham, in the county of Worcester ; en- 
larging the church at Chickerell, in the county of Dorset; enlarging and re- 
pewing the church at Castle Carlton, in the county of Lincoln; re-pewing the 
church at Little Carlton, in the county of Lincoln. 

The Annual General Court of this Society will be held at No. 4, St. Martin’s 
Place, on Monday, the 25th of May. His Grace the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury will take the chair at twelve o'clock precisely. 





CHURCH MATTERS. 





THe people of England have a great matter to determine, in which 
right and equity are put out of the question, and the appeal isto power. 
‘The matter for decision may be very shortly stated. Is it the wish of 
the people of England to retain a national church, which shall have 
dignity, influence, and weight ; or to let worldly politicians strip it of 
dignity, influence, and weiyht, reduce its ministers to pensioned paupers, 
and give the money, which enables them to promote the cause of 
religion and charity, to any purposes which the caprice or the cry of 
the moment may dictate ? Is it the wish of the people of England to 
see the national church plundered of its property—to-day to promote 
popery, to-morrow to promote education without religion, the third 
day to supply the wants of this or that new institution, and the 
fourth, (7 ts just possible, as experience suggests,) to supply the wants, 
not of bodies, but of individuals—to furnish an estate to some illus- 
trious house ? 

Let it not be said, “ No such thing is proposed for England. It is 
only for Ireland that it was proposed one day to take a portion of the 
church property, and divide it among all sects; and that the next day, 
it was resolved to alter the destination of the spoil, and give it over to 
what is called general education.”’ Who can be deceived by such an 
answer? What hasthe resolution which is peculiar to Ireland? The 
resolution is ¢o this effect, that whereas the church in Ireland has more 
than is wanted to give a competent income to its ministers, the surplus 
shall go (on one day) to a// sects, (on the next) to general education ! 
What is there in this which is not just as applicable to Scotland as to 
Ireland, or to England as either? If this is carried into effect, as 
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the new prime minister tells you #¢ shall, it is quite clear that the 
whole is done. Whenever the papist party, or the infidel party, 
or the radical party, are pleased to say, that 200/. per annum, or 1007. 
per annum, or 50/. per annum, or 10/. per annum, is a competence 
for the English clergy, this resolution devotes the rest of the church 
property to popery, or infidelity, or rail-roads, or private individuals. 
Nay, we need not stop to argue ‘this. Let us hear what Mr, Fowell 
Buxton says, and thus hear, not the extreme radical, nor the papist, 
nor the infidel, but one of a very common and very large class, of 
which the world is thought too happy to possess so many, the 
acute, money-getting men, who respect all the decencies of life, and 
profess an earnest care for religion, and who, in a word, contrive 
most successfully (in the estimation of all the world) to serve God and 
mammon together. This very respectable representative of this large 
and very respectable class tells you, in so many words, that he is not 
only ready, but most anxious, to apply this principle to England, and 
wherever there is a non-resident clergyman, not to compel him or his 
successor to reside, and give their flock the spiritual benefit of their 
presence, and the temporal advantage of having the money which 
accrues from the soil spent among them, but to seize the revenue of 
the living for ever, and devote all beyond what the non-resident gives 
to his deputy to the purposes of education. This respectable gen- 
tleman assures you, in the spirit and with the wisdom of the day, 
that the money, of which they, whom he represents, are labouring 
to get all that they can, is an “exceedingly bad thing for the church, 
and that there is no hope of the gospel till the clergy are poor. 
Rich clergy have been tried, and failed. The only remedy is to 
have them poor—as unlike Mr, Fowell Buxton, in their outward 
condition, at all events, as they can be. When, then, we know 
what the papist party, and the ‘infidel party, and the radical party* 
mean, and we find that the large and powerful class of respectable 
men, like Mr. Buxton, openly avow that they, too, are ready to 
take from the church all that can be wrung from it, after leaving 
a poor, and theretore pious, clergy the means of existence, the cause 
need be argued no more. All is clear and plain. We are come, in so 
many words, to church robbery ; and the simple question is, Will the 
people permit this? Let them weigh these plain statements. 

To raise the cry of no popery, or the church in danger, is denounced 
as the height of wickedness and folly. Let not such wickedness and 
folly then ‘be committed. But there can be no harm in plainly stating 
plain facts. And no one can deny that, at the demand of Mr. 
O'Connell, the leader of the papist party, a resolation has been past to 
seize chure h property. far be it from any one to say, that it is any 
triumph for popery to have carried a resolution for seizing church pro- 
perty. Far be it from any one to say, that seizing church property 
puts the national church in any danger, But so it is, that the papis¢ 


a 8 eee 


_ * If any thing could be necessary to prove their intentions, the “‘ Examiner” does 
it. That paper says, in so many words, that the existence, and not the riches, of the 
establishment in Ireland i is the grievance, and that it must be abolished. 
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party have dictated to parliament a resolution to seize church property, 
in order, as Lord John Russell says, to strengthen protestantism, or, as 
Mr. Buxton puts it, in his extreme and pious horror of money, to for- 
ward the cause of the gospe]. The question then, be it repeated, is, 
Do the people of England wish to see the church plundered by the 
papist, the infidel, the fanatic, or the radical, as this or that faction is 
uppermost ? 

But again, let there be no kind of debate or doubt as to what the 
papists mean, nor as to the reckless cruelty with which, in their 
anticipation of a triumph over the enemy whom they hate, they intend 
to proceed. Mr. Shiel, one of the leading papists, and one of the 
leaders of the party who expelled the late government, and support the 
new one, gives notice of a motion to this effect, that in future every 
one who takes possession of a benefice, is to take it with an under- 
standing, that he is to have no compensation when it is suppressed. 
‘Thus, having past a resolution to take a surplus, if there tis one, the 
papists are resolved to make a surplus, and begin confiscation at once ! 
Hear this, ye protestants, and doubt as to what is about to happen! 
Doubt as to what is your duty ! 

Connected with this, there rises to view a subject calculated to 
rouse the warmest indignation—the oath taken by Roman catholic 
members, that they will do nothing to subvert or to weaken the 
protestant church. Let us have no special pleading, no jesuitical 
evasions. Let every man of common sense and common honour 
consider under what circumstances that oath was imposed, and 
what was its object. Roman catholics were about (alas! the day) 
to be admitted into the legislature of this unhappy country. 
What was the very strong and natural objection to the measure ? 
That they would use their legislative power to injure the church of 
England as by law established. What other fear could there be, as 
to the power they would acquire? As individuals, they had already, 
as they have still, the fullest right to attack the church as a church, 
to expose, if they could or can, by words spoken or written, the false- 
hood of its doctrine, the vanity of its pretensions, and to destroy it by 
converting men to what they call a purer faith, They were about 
to acquire no new rights in that way, and no one wished to abridge 
their old rights. They are quite w elcome to do all that argument can 
do, if they will abstain from force and fraud, The one only fear was 
that they would injure the church as an establishment, and that they 
were about to acquire power to do so. ‘This was the only danger to be 
guarded against, and this was the only object of the oath; and how 
did their advocates and they understand it? Then we were told that 
the case was so clear that an oath could not be required—that from 
gratitude on one hand, and the dictates of common propriety on the 
other, Roman catholic members would scarcely think of voting on church 
affairs! There was no mistake, and there could be none. ‘he Roman 
catholics knew and know that the oath was framed for the one pur- 
pose of preventing them from using the power they would acquire as 
legislators to injure the national church by le gislativ e measures. On 
that condition they accepted the power. Whether it was wise to 
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expect that they would regard that oath, is another matter. They 
know in what sense it was imposed—and if any other man but a 
Roman catholic takes an oath in a sense different from its clear, obvious, 
and intended one, he is branded, as he ought to be, with shame and 
disgrace. No Christian man but a Roman catholic can happily know 
all the arts by which conscience can be calmed under the disregard 
of the most solemn obligations; and therefore there are some few 
gentlemen of the Roman catholic party who may be looked at with 
pity rather than anger. Pity, indeed, is due to a weak man of probity 
who allows a false authority to tamper with his sense of right and 
wrong, and allows himself, under a false notion of duty, to disregard 
all those solemn obligations which God has set up, and by which 
alone man can be bound to man. But there are but too many 
Roman catholic members for whom no such allowance can be made. 
‘They know that they are breaking the oath alike in the spirit and the 
letter. They know that they are admitted to the legislature on the 
strictest understanding that they are not to do anything by means of 
that admission to injure the national church, and they glory in scorn- 
ing oath and condition and understanding. ‘They glory in pursuing 
a line of conduct which, thank God, no gentleman of our church could 
pursue without being driven out of society. But if this can be done 
under the cloak of the Roman catholic church, will the English 
people allow it? Will they once more allow that tremendous power 
to raise its head and practise its arts among them? 

Will the people of England, finally, believe that it can be right that 
what was given centuries ago (and what has been protected by a 
thousand national acts) in order that the true faith of Christ crucified 
might be preserved and spread through the country, and that the 
poor might have the gospel preached to them, as they have, without 
cost, should be taken away when a papist faction, or an infidel 
faction, can manage so to hold the scale between two parties, that 
their support must be had at any price—at the price of church 
robbery, or of taking from the poor that pure and apostolical form of 
worship which they possess ? 

To argue that the step which robs the church, and makes the sub- 
sistence of the clergy depend at any time on what parliament, under 
the sway of the faction of the moment, shall decide to be enough for 
them, must degrade the clergy, is an argument which would recom- 
mend the step to too many—not radicals only, but narrow-minded, 
short-sighted politicians; and unhappily men of property, of very 
different views, partly from jealousy of the clergy, partly from cu- 
pidity, indulge in feelings as discreditable as they are injurious to them- 
selves. Whether the clergy have, from their property, education, and 
station, more influence than some like, or not, such persons ought yet 
to have sense enough to know, that all that influence is exerted in 
favour of order, peace, and of maintaining the present institutions of 
the country, improving them, indeed, if necessary, but not overthrowing 
monarchy, aristocracy, &e. However, with such men (and they exist 
in all parties) it isin vain to argue. In looking to this question merely 
as it will affect society, the appeal must be to a different class. The 
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question is, will the middling and lower classes, to whom, as a pro- 
fession, the church was always open, and to whom it has afforded 
an honourable road to the attainment of a higher grade in society, of 
associating freely with the first persons in the land, of permanently 
raising their families, and promoting that quiet and peaceable mixture 
of the various orders of society, which is desirable in a rational and 
religious view, will they quietly see the church put down by worldly 
politicians, and the clergy reduced in education, weight, influence, 
and station—made, in short, what too many wish, the servile tools 
and dependents of the rich, mere degraded creatures, alike unworthy 
and unable to preach the gospel ? 

Let the people of England remember that this great question is 
to be decided now and for ever. 


- 


This part of the Magazine is chosen for requesting attention to a most 
valuable pamphlet ¢ alled “ 1835 and 1772, or the Present Attack on 
Subscription compared with the last.” The wish to break down those 
wholesome laws by which the University of Oxford has been enabled 
to preserve the blessings of religious unity, and to offer a sound and 

consistent system of religious instruction to her younger members, is 
very ably traced, in this excellent pamphlet, to the same lax doctrinal 
views in some quarters which led to the attempt in 1772. The pam- 
phlet exhibits a vein of thought, a range of inquiry, and an eloquence 
which shew it to come from no common mind. 


On the Marriage Bill, it is curious to observe the difficulties of the 
liberals and the dissenters. Lord John Russell thinks it a good bill, 
but that he can alter it so as to please the dissenters better. ‘The 
* Patriot ”’ says it will be “ nugatory for its intended purposes, and 
mischievous in its general opel ‘ation,’ that it does not suit the present 
condition of society, that it is objectionable as making marriage not a 
religious service, &e. &e. After all which, instead of advising dis- 
senters, as it clearly ought, to reject so bad a measure, it recommends 
them to take the measure, and “to afford the c rafty premier, if such 
he be, no pretence for withdrawing a bill, which, while unsatis actory 
to the dissenters, is far from palatable to the church’?! The measure 
being unacceptable to the church seems to be the great reason with 
this Christian paper for wishing the dissenters to accept it. The 
countless letters in the “ Patriot,” from dissenters and dissenting mi- 
nisters, taking the most conflicting views of the bill, and urging the most 
inconsistent demands, make a curious picture. The prime minister 
who is to satisfy these gentlemen has a pleasant task before him ! 
There is one prov ision in the bill which must be removed. The 
justice may, if he pleases, give the parties the certificate of their 
marriage to convey to the clergy man who is to register it. Suppose 


the husband should not choose to deliver it, when ‘he has got it, what 
becomes of the marriage ? 
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ORDINATIONS. 


Bishop of Chester, Clapham Church, Surrey  ...scccccssseseeeeeseeeees ..-» April 12th. 
Bishop of Lichfield and Coventry, St.John the Ev angelist, Westminster, April 12th. 
Bishop of Bath and Wells, Palace, Wells ..... insti adhetehin nadine April 19th. 
Bishop of Exeter, Chapel of his Palace .......cceccseesseseeceereeneeneeeees - April 19th. 
DEACONS. 
Jame. Degree. College. University. Ordaining Bishop. 
Wareet,: Wi Ia ccecs B.A. St. John’s Camb. Chester 
Boyle, Hon. R. C. T. wa. Christ Chureh Oxford Bath and Wells 
Bryer, Thomas ......... B.A. St. John’s Camb, Chester 
Bush, Christopher ...... b-A. Catherine Hall Camb. Chester 


Burges, William C. ... M.A. 
Carver, William, R.... 


Trinity 
Catherine Hall 


CSt, DO icaistiecccnns B.A. St. John’s 
Davies, Nathaniel ...... 8A. Pembroke 
Egerton, William H... B.A. Brasennose 


Faber, John Cooke ... B.A. 


Fox, Charles James ... B.A. 


Fussell, Henry Down. 38.4. Sidney Sussex 

Grylls, Charles ......... B.A. Trinity 

Hall, George ........00.. B.A. Christ’s 

Harding, John Harvey 38.a. Magdalen Hall 

Hart, Josue. sicicccecess B.A. Queen’s 

Hobson, W., Examined Scholar Corpus Christi 

Horner, J. 5. He ccscee B.A. Exeter 

Howard, William H... Bea. St. John’s 

James Henry ........0000 B.A. Balliol 

James, Robert William 28.a. Pembroke 

Johnson, John ......... s.A. Catherine Hall 

Keigwin, J. P. ..cccceee B.A. Wadham 

Kingsmill, Henry....... Ba. ‘Trinity 

Lacy, James ...cccccceee B.A. St. John’s 

Langmead, G. W....... B.A. Exeter 

M ackie, Gi. eeeeee BeAs Pembroke 

Menzies, W Zllem: aia B.A. Queen's 

Phelps, Edward S...... B.A. Wadham 

Sees We Be cncsacaes BAe Exeter 

Pugh, John William... m.a. Balliol 

Robertson, James....... B.A. Christ’s 

Sandford, George B.... Brasennose 

Stubbs, Phineas......... 

AMMEN, Ts cnsesecsasacsss B.A. Trinity 

Watts, Nicholas ......... B.A. University 
PRIESTS. 

RNG Tk. seiceniasmnmion B.A. Exeter 

Cottle, J. ..sccccccoceeee BAe Catherine Hall 

Fletcher, W illiem mens B.A.  Brasennose 

Strickland, N. C. ...... M.A. Lincoln 


Wither, W. J. P. Bigg, (Literate) 


Christ Church 


Magdalen Hall 


Lich. & Cov. by let. dim. 


Dublin from the Abp. of York 


Camb. Lichfield and Coventry 
Camb. Lichfield and Coventry 
Oxford Chester 

Oxford Lichfield and Coventry 


Lich. & Cov. by let. dim. 
Oxford from the Abp. of York 


Oxford Bath and Wells 


Camb. Bath and Wells 

— Bath & Wells by let. dim. 
on from the Bp. of Exeter 

Camb. Chester 

Oxford Bath and Wells 

Camb. Chester 

Camb. Chester 

Oxford Bath and Wells 

Camb. Bath and Wells 

Oxford Bath and Wells 

Oxford Bath and Wells 

Camb. Lichfield and Coventry 

Oxford Bishop of Exeter 

Oxford Bath and Wells 


; Lich. & Cov. by let. dim. 
Oxford } from the Abp. of York 


Oxford Bishop of Exeter 
Camb. Bishop of Exeter 
Camb. Chester 

Oxford Bath and Wells 

Oxford Bishop of Exeter 
Oxford Lichfield and Coventr 

. Lich. & Cov. by let. dim. 
Camb. } from the pra of York 
Oxford Chester 

Durham —_ Chester 
Camb. Bishop of Exeter 
Oxford Bath and Wells 

Oxford Bishop of Exeter 
Camb. Bishop of Exeter 
Oxford Lichfield and Coventry 


Lic’ . & Cov. by let. dim. 

Oxford } from the Abp. of York 
- & Cov. by let. dim. 
from the Bp. of Chester 
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ECCLESIASTICAL INTELLIGENCE. 


The Lord Bishop of Ely’s Ordination will be in London, on Sunday, the 7th day of 
June, Candidates for Holy Orders are desired to transmit the requisite papers to his 
Lordship, at Ely House, Dover Street, Piccadilly, on or before the 14th of May, after 
whieh they will receive notice of the time and place of examination. 

The Bishop of Oxford intends to hold his next General Ordination at Christ Church, 
on, Trinity Sunday, June 14th; and all Candidates are required to send their testi- 
monials and certificates to his Lordship’s secretary, J. Burder, 27, Parliament Street, 
oh or before Saturday, May 2nd. 

‘The Lord Bishop of Gloucester will hold an Ordination in London, on Trinity Sun- 
day, the 14th of June. 


The Lord Bishop of Winchester proposes to hold his next General Ordination on 
Sunday, the 5th day of July. 





CLERICAL APPOINTMENTS. 


Ainger, Dr........++0s000086. One of the Wardens and Governors of the Free Grammar 
. School at St. Bees. 
Eyre, James ..0.00.ese00. . Chaplain to the Right Honourable the Earl of Nelson. 


Forster, Charles, B. D.... One of the Six Preachers at Canterbury. 

Jones, John, Vicar of Abergwilly, Rural Dean for the Deanery of Llandilo. 

Lloyd, Martin J.............. Honorary Chaplain to the Royal Westminster Ophthalmic 
Hospital. 

A Prebendary of Ely Cathedral. 

Prebendary of the Collegiate Church of St. Peter, Westm. 

Commissary General of the Archdeaconry of Carmarthen. 


Maddy, John, D.D. ...... 
Milman, Henry Hart ... 


Prothero, David............ 


Ridsdale, Robert ......... Prebendary of Fittleworth, in Chichester Cathedral. 
Surridge, Dr. ...... Seewveces Head Master of the Free Grammar School at Felsted, 
Essex. 


Warburton, John .....45. 


Head Master of the Free Grammar School, at Hipperholme. 
Wray, George.....e.eccovee 


Second Master of the Richmond Grammar School. 


ga The Rev. Thomas Griffiths, M.A. of Jesus College, and of Gordon House, 
Camden Town, was, on the 15th ult., appointed Chaplain to the Society of Ancient 
Britons, London, in the room of the Rev. Mr. Alban, deceased, and not the Rev. J. 
Roberts, as stated in our last Number. 











PREFERMENTS. 

Name. Preferment. County. Diocese. Patron. 
Alcock, Charles Gt. Witchingham V., Norfolk Norwich New Coll., Oxon 

. “**? and Little do. R. , r 
Allbut, Thomas... Dewsbury V. W. York York Lord Chancellor 
Arney, Edward... — > “ Hants Winches. Lord Chancellor 
Bazely, F. L. ...... St. Dominick R. Cornwall Exon Wm. Bazely, Esq. 
Bigland, Edw. ... Kirkhaugh R. Northum. Durham Miss Wilkinson 
Blunt, Henry Streatham R. Surrey Winches. Duke of Bedford 
Clarkson, Christ... Elworthy R. Somerset B.& W. Wm. Locke, Esq. 
Dufton John ...... Rillington V. E. York York Lord Chancellor 
Eades, J. Thomas Abbott's Morton R. Worcester Worcester T. B. Eades, Esq. 
Flower, William... Kirkbride R. Cumber. Carlisle Mrs. Metcalfe 
Forster, Thomas... Alstone Moor V. Cumber. Durham pee teem tba 
Goddard, W., p.v. Wherwell preb. sin. Hants Winches. W.Iremonger, Esq. 
Graham, H.E.... Ludgvan R. Cornwall Exon ae 
Griffiths, John ...  Liangeler V. Carm. St. David’s_ Bp. of St. David’s 
Hacker, E. M. ... Sandford V. Oxon Oxon On his own petition 


Holmes, W. 


King, George ..... } 
Marsh, W. ......... 
Norton, W. A. ... 


Flitcham P. C. 
St. Laurence R., 
Norwich 
Ashburton V,. 
Alderton R. 


Norfolk Norwich 


} Norfolk Norwich 


Exon 
Norwich 


Devon 
Suffolk 


T. Ww. Coke, Esq. 
Lord Chancellor 


D. & C. of Exeter 
Rev. E. Frank 
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Name. Preferment. 
St. John Maddermar- 
ket V., Norwich 


Diocese. 


} Norfolk Norwich 


County. Patron, 


Peroune, John ... New Coll., Oxon 


Sy ae 


Phillpotts, —....... Gwennap V. 
Probert, Charles... Bacton R. 


Cornwall Exon 
Hereford Hereford 


D. & C. of Exeter 
F. Hamp, Esq. 


Ridding, C. H.... Andover V. Hants 
Rogers, Arthur... Hunston P. C. Suffolk 
Stonhouse, Henry Stanton St. John R. Oxon 

Thomas, Thomas __ Llanbelick V. 


Carnarvon Bangor 


Winches. Winchester College 
Norwich J.H.Heigham,Esgq. 
Oxon New Coll., Oxon 
Bishop of Chester 


Thompson, T....... Painshaw P. C. Durham Durham } gy i 
Truman, — ...... Minterne R. Dorset _ Bristol H. C. Sturt, Esq. 
at Turner, Charles... Cringleford P. C, Norfolk Norwich Corp. of Norwich 
bs Villiers, — .....+4 Chapel of St. George, Kidderminster 
e. Watkins, Henry... Silkstone R. W. York York Archbishop of York 
2 Watson, John D. Guilsborough V. Northam. Peterboro’ S iase Mee Sikes’ will 
a Watson, George... Rothwell R. Lincoln Lincoln Lord Vis. Middleton 
4 Williams, David... Alton Barnes R. Wilts Sarum New Coll., Oxon 
* Wilmot, R. D.... Kennington V. Kent Canterb. Abp. of Canterbury 
& Wilson, John ...... Holwell R. Dorset _ Bristol Queen's Coll., Oxf. 
% Wilton, Edward... Maddington P. C. Wilts Sarum James Maton, Esq. 





CLERGYMEN DECEASED. 


Agutter, William, Upper Gower-street, London 


- Beadon, J. W. .... Christian Malford R. Wilts Sarum Bp. of Bath & W. 
Buckworth, John Dewsbury V. Wilts Sarum Lord Chancellor 
Clinton, Henry, Fellow of Caius Coll., Cambridge 
Gamlinghay R. Camb. Ely Merton Col., Oxon. 
Farley V., Surrey Winches. Merton Col.,Oxon. 
Compton, J. C.... and Minestead R., w. Hant } H. C. Compton, 
Lyndhurst P. C. — Esq. 
Cory, R. T., Master of Emmanuel Coll., Cambridge 
Corsellis, J. G. .... Wivenhoe R. Essex London ae 
Flockton, J. ...... Sherneborne V. Norfolk 
Foster, F. W., Fairfield, near Manchester 
Freer, T. Lane .... Handsworth R. Stafford L.& Cov. W. Birch, Esq. 
Prank, EB. Bo. ocscse Alderton R. Suffolk Norwich 
we ons Preb. of Winchester, ~~ . 
Garnier, William } ond. Ciena’ & } Hants Winches. Bp. of Winchester 
Prebendary of St. + 
Gibson, William... Paul’s Cathedral, . Bishop of Lenten 
& WickhamSt. Paul’sR. Essex London D. & C. of St. Paul's 
Goodwin, Dr. S., Paris 
: Hubbard, J., Hantingham : ' 
4 Cockerham V. Lancas. Chester Lords of Cocker 
‘ : ham Manor 
" Lecturer ofthe Parish 
‘ Hudson, Richard Church, Halifax, & 
E Head Master of Hip- 
sf perholme School 
< Jones, Robert...... Souldern R. Oxford Oxon St. John’s, Camb. 
Li Enham R., w. the . rs , 2 P 
ightfoot, Joseph } Chapel of UptonGrey Hants Winches. Queen's Coll.,Oxf. 
. Luke, G. S. ...... St. Sidwell’s, Exeter 
Retson, B. ......00 Hopton V. Suffolk Norwich OD. . ted rag hag 
: Tick Castleacre R., Norfolk Norwich T. W. Coke, Esq. 
mt ell, John A... } and Wighton V. Norfolk Norwich D. & C. of Norwic, 
" Torre, John Catwick R. E. York York Lord Chancellor 
d VIl.— May, 1835. 41 
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Name. Preferment. 
Turner, Robert... Stoke, Plymouth 
Wade, C. G. ....... Gt. Hanwood R. Salop Hereford H.D.Warters, Esq. 
Way, Lewis, Spencer Farm, Essex 
Weybridge, John, Upper Phillimore Place, Kensington 
Williams, Thomas, Easterton, Wilts 


County. Diocese. 


Patron. 


SCOTLAND. 


' The King has been pleased to appoint Dr. Stevenson MacGill to be one of his 
Majesty’s Chaplains in Ordinary in Scotland, in the room of Dr. John Inglis, 
deceased. 


‘The King has been pleased to present the Rev. John M‘Ewen to the Church and 


Parish of Kirkmichael, in the presbytery and county of Ayr, vacant by the death of the 
Rev. David Kennedy. 





IRELAND. 


On Sunday, March 15th, an Ordination was held in the Chapel of Trinity College, 


Dublin, by the Lord Bishop of Leighlin and Ferns, when the following gentlemen 
were admitted to Holy Orders :— 


PRIESTS. 

Name. Degree. Diocese. 
Rev. Robert Corbet Singleton ...... a.m. Leighlin and Ferns. 
Rev. Ephraim Hinson ...........+0¢ a.m. Leighlin and Ferns. 
Rev. Andrew Robinson...... eoeccccee a.m. Leighlin and Ferns. 
Rev, William Smith King ......... a.m. Leighlin and Ferns. 
Rev. John Samuel Monsell ......... a.s. Derry. 
Rev. Francis Thornburgh ......... . «3B. Dublin. 


Rev, Frederick Thompson ........ Ae, Leigblin and Ferns. 


DEACONS. 

SOONG BBs CRN cs cocssadecseancesece a.s. Leighlin and Ferns. 
Hugh Robert Hill  ...........cscee0 a.B. Leighlin and Ferns. 
John Wilkinson .........scccccsseseeees a.B. Tuam. 

Annesley Hughes .......sccccseseesees a.s. Dromore. 





PREFERMENTS. 


The Rev. Mr. Anderson, to the living of Ba'linrobe; and the Rev. Frederick le 
Poer Trench, son of the Venerable Archdeacon Trench, and nephew of Viscount 
Clanearty, has succeeded Mr. Anderson in the Rectory of Moore and Drum. 

Rev. R. Mauleverer, Vicar of Cahirconlish, to the Rectory of Tipperary, in the 
room of the late Hon. and Rev. James St. Leger; patron, the Archbishop of Cashel. 

The Bishop of Derry has been pleased to collate the Rev. Robert Hume to the 
living of Urney, vacant by the death of the lamented Rev. James Jones; the Rev. 
George Smithwick to the living of Leckpatrick ; and the Rev. James Smith, Chaplain 
to the Free Church of Derry, to the living of Strabane (Camus-juxta- Mourne). 


EE ———————S——————-—L——==== 
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OPPO POLO OO OOD 





OXFORD. 


Saturday, March 28. 

On Monday last, E. L. Davies, Commoner 
of Jesus college, was elected a scholar of that 
tacietyy 
' last, Mr. Slatter, of Lincoln, 
wa» elected.a Lord Crewe's Exhibitioner ; and 


' 


Mr. Dukes, of Merton, Mr. Hamilton, of U- 
minster school, Mr. Moyle, of Exeter, and 
Mr. Crawford, of Rugby school, were elected 
scholars of Lincoln. A rectorial donation also 
was assigned to Mr. Price, of Lincoln. “ 
On Thursday last, Mr. J. Burdon, B.A, 
was elected Fellow, on the Michel Foundation, 
at Queen’s. ; 
Yesterday, Mr. C. Wilson, Commoner of 
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Exeter, was elected by the Examiners to the 
Lushy Scholarship at Magdalen Hall. 

On Thursday last the following Degrees 
were conferred :— 

Bachelor in Civil Law— Hon. and Rev. H. 
Legge, Fellow of All Souls’. 

aster of Arts—Rev. J. W. S. Donnison, 
scholar of University. 

Bachelors of Arts—W. H. Adamson, 
Woreester ; E. S. Phelps, Wadham. 

The first election for the Johnson Theologi- 
cal and Mathematical Scholarships will take 
place in the course of the Easter Soom when 
one scholar on the Theological, and one on the 
Mathematical Foundation, will be elected. 
The examination will commence on Monday, 
May 18th.—These scholarships are held for 
two years, and are open to Members of the 
University who have passed their examination 
for the Degree of B.A., and have not completed 
five years from their matriculation. The ex- 
aminers are Professor Rigaud, Mr. Edwards, 
ef Magdalen, and Mr. Newman, of Oriel. 
Names of candidates are to be left with Mr. 
Edwards. 

April 4. 

Worcester College—There will be anelection 
in this college on the 8th day of May, of a 
Scholar on Dr. Clarke’s Foundation. Candi- 
dates are — to deliver to the Senior Fel- 
low in College, three days previous to the 
election, certificates that they are born of En- 
glish parents, within the provinces of Canter- 
terbury and York. Candidates, if already 
entered at the Un'versity, must not exceed four 
years’ standing. Preference is given ‘‘ ceteris 
paribus” to the orphans of clergymen. 

Trinity College—There will be an election 
of two Scholars on Monday, June 15. Can- 
didates must be above sixteen and under twenty 
years of age, and will be required to present iu 
person to the President certificates of baptism 
and testimonials of conduct, together with a 
Latin epistle to request permission to offer 
themselves, at nine o'clock on Wednesday 
morning. June 10. 

The Examiners appointed to examine for the 
Mathematical Scholarship have announced to 
the Vice-Chancellor that they have elected 
R. R. Anstice, B. A, Student of Ch. Ch. 

On Thursday last the following Degrees 
were conferred :— 

Bachelor in Civil Law—N. H. Macdonald, 
Fellow of All Souls’. 

Masters of Arts—Rev. I. U. Cooke, St. 
ae Hall; J. Anstice, late Student of Ch. 


Bachelors of Arts—R. Burgass, New Inn 
Hall, grand comp. ; G. Whitmore, Ch. Ch. 

The Rev. J. Richardson, M.A. of Queen's, 
has been selected by the committee, and recom- 
heme ° the free burgesses of Colchester, as 
a ht and proper person to be appointed to the 
Mastership of the Free fhe st School at 
Colehester, vice the Rev. E. Crosse, deceased. 


April 11, 
The successful candidate for the Ireland 
Scholarship for the present year, is Mr. O. 
Gordon, Student of Ch. Ch. 





Mr. W. J. Upton, from Winchester School, 
has been admitted a Scholar of New College. 


April 18. 

Brasennose College—A Fellowship is va- 
cant, the election to which will be holden ow 
Thursday, May 21. 

Natives of the old Diocese of Lichfield and 
Coventry, which, at the time of the Foundation 
of the College, Sr wee me together with 
the districts still belonging to it, that port'on 
likewise of the Diocese of Chester which is south 
of the Ribble, are admissible as candidates, 
provided they have graduated at this Univer-~ 
sity, and do not exceed, on the day of election, 
eight years from their matriculatioa. , 

Candidates are required to present to the 
Principal certificates of their birth, together 
with testimonials from their respective colleges 
or halls, on or before Thursday, May 14. 

Also an election to a Scholarship will be 
holden on Friday, May 15. 

Candidates are admissible without any other 
limitation than that, if already members of the 
University, of not having entered upon their 
fifth term. They are required to present them- 
selves to the Principal on or before Tuesday, 
May 12, and to produce at the same time tes- 
timonials from their respective schools, or col- 
leges, or halls. 


Congregations will be holden for the purpose 
of granting graces, and conferring degrees, on 
the following days in the ensuing term, viz :— 
April, Wednesday,the 29th.— May, Thursday, 
the 14th; Thursday, the 2let; Wednesday, 
the 27th.—June, Saturday, the 6th.—No per- 
son will, on any poser adnvitted as a can- 
didate for the degree of B.A. or M.A. or for 
that of B.C.L. without proceeding through 
Arts, whose name is not entered in the boo 
kept for that purpose, at the Vice-Chancellor's 
house, on or before the day preceding the day 
of congregation. 

The Hertford University Scholarship forthe 
greatest proficiency in the Latin lang 
-_ adjudged to Mr. J. E. Bode, 8 of 
Ch. Ch. : 

On Saturday last the following Degrees 
were conferred ;— 

Bachelor in Divinity—Rev. H. J. B. Ni- 
cholson, Magdalen Hall. 

Bachelor in Medicine, with License to 
Practise—R. C. Alexander, Wadham. 

Master of Arts—Rev. F. Wickham, Fellow 
of New College. 

Bachelors of Arts—C. S. Clarke, Magdala 
Hall; E. Hill, Fellow of New College. 


April 25. 
Yesterday, Mr. H. H. Vaughan, B.A. of Ch. 
Ch., was elected a Fellow of Oriel. 
ee 


CAMBRIDGE. 


Friday, Mareh 27. 

On Saturday last, the Hon. C. Bi Law, 
M.A. of St. John’s, was elected Member of 
Parliament for this University, without ope 
sition, in the room of the Rt, Hoa. Sir C. M. 
Sutton, now Viscount Canterbuty. 
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"April 10. 

New University Library.—'The friends and 
well wishers of the university, in the provincial 
towns, are active in furthering this most im- 
portant object ; and we observe with great sa- 
tisfaction that the following resolutions have 
been passed at a meeting at Wakefield, and cir- 
culated in that district :— 

At a meeting of the members of the Univer- 
sity of Cambridge, held in the West Ridin 
Proprietary School, at Wakefield, on the ond 
of April, 1835, the Right Hon. the Earl of 
Mexborough in the chair, the following reso- 
Jutions were unanimously agreed to :— 

Whereas it appears that the present Univer- 
sity Library at Cambridge is totally inadequate 
to the reception of the books which are daily 
accumulating, and that the funds of the Uni- 
versity are wholly insufficient to meet the large 
expenditure necessary for the erection of a New 
Library — 

It is resolved unanimously, that the members 
of the University of Cambridge now present 
do form themselves into an association to co- 
operate with the Library Syndicate, and to so- 
licit subscriptions from such members and 
friends of the University as may be personally 
known to each individual. 

An address to his Majesty with reference to 
the present critical state of affairs, deprecating 
in very strong terms the alienation of the funds 
of the Irish Church, was yesterday proposed 
in the Senate house, and was carried in the 
Black Hood house by a majority of 54 to 17, 
and in the White Hood house by a majority of 
32 to 10. It is only right to add that several 
influential members of the Whig party voted 
in the majority, whilst others purposely ab- 
sented themselves. 

On Menday last, the Rev. T. Paley, and 
Messrs. H. R. Francis, G. Bullock, J. I. 
Welldon, G. J. Kennedy, H. Cotterill, and G. 
Beresford, all B.A., were elected Foundation 
Fellows of St. John’s. 

The following are the names of the Inceptors 
to the degree of Masters of Arts, at the congre- 
gation on Friday last :— 

E. L. Lushington, Fellow of Trinity; W. 
H. Thompson, Fellow of Trinity ; T. Webster, 
Trinity; S. J. Stowe, Trinity; S. S. Hurst, 
Trinity ; R. Potts, a ; J. Hailstone, 
Trinity; M. J. Chapman, rinity ; S. Laing, 
Fellow of St. Johns; Rev. A. Newby, St. 
John’s, (comp. ) ; Rev. C. Shorting, Fellow 
of St. Peter’s; J. R. West, Fellow of Clare 
Hall; J. A. Power, Fellow of Clare Hall ; 
Rev. C. Evres, Fellow of Caius; Rev. R. H. 
Groome, Caius; W. C. Ottley, Caius; Rev. 
R. N. Russell, Caius ; Rev. J. Rowlands, 
Fellow of Queen’s ; G. Barber, Queen's ; Rev. 
G. Maddison, Fellow of Catharine hall; F. 
Forster, Fellow of Catharine hall ; R. Mandell, 
Catharine hall ; Rev. T. L. Clarkson, Christ’s; 
E. H. Browne, Emmanuel; J. Lloyd, Em- 
manuel; J. D. Simpson, Fellow of Sidney ; 

G. Barlow, Sidney ; F. Skinner, Sidney. 

At the con tion held yesterday E. Lil- 
lingston, Esq., of Emmanuel, was admitted to 
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the degree of Bachelor of Arts.—At the same 
congregation the following graces passed the 
senate :— iit 

To allow the Senate-House to be used for 
concerts, at the ensuing commencement, 

To appoint the Vice-Chancellor, the Master 
of Downing college, Professor Smyth, Mr. 
Peacock, of Trinity, Mr. Power, of Trinity 
hall, Mr. Hopkins, of St. Peter’s, and Mr. 
Thompson, of St. Jolin’s, a syndicate to super- 
intend the fitting up of the Senate-House at 
the ensuing commencement. 

To allow the Professor of Music, on account 
of ill-health, to appoint (with the approbation 
of the Vice-Chancellor) a Deputy or Deputies 
to act for him at the approaching commence- 
nent. 

The Chancellor’s gold medals for two best 
proficients in classical learning among the com- 
mencing Bachelors of Arts, were on Monday 
last adjudged to H. Goulburn and E. Howes, 
both of Trinity. 

Bell’s  Scholarships—On Friday last the 
ee gentlemen were elected Bell's Scho- 

ars :— 
G. Currey, St. John’s, r 
G. A. C. May, Magdalene, j 4. 

The Vice-Chancellor his given notice that 
the examination for Tyrwhitt's Hebrew Scho- 
larships will commence on the first Wednesday 
in May. Candidates are to send their names 
to the Vice-Chancellor on or before the 1st of 
May. 

April 17. 

There will be congregations on the follow- 

ing days of the Easter Term :— 


Wednesday, May 6, at eleven. 

Wednesday, — 20, at eleven. 

Wednesday, June 3, at eleven. 

Thursday... -— 11,( Stat. )B.D.Comm. at ten 
Webmedey, — 24, at eleven. 

Saturday... July 4, at eleven. 

Monday ... — __ 6, at eleven. 

Friday ...... — 10, (end of term) at ten. 


The following summary of the members of 
the University is extracted from the Cambridge 
Calendar of the present year :— 


Members Members on 


of the Senate. the Boards. 

en mm 1616 
Be. Jamas > .evsece a 1060 
OS | 374 
eee — eer 284 
ae on 239 
St. Peter’s _...... «waco _ oe 
Emmanuel ....... a) sp\ctenss 209 
Catharine hall ...... eee 179 
Corpus Christi ...... - er 208 
ae  —_—— 181 
Clore Ball ceases a.’ ‘deeiiie 162 
Magdalene __....... . een 176 
Trinity hall ...... a 132 
Pembroke ___..... os 130 
faa |. Jr 112 
Sidesy = cence G2. cinees 84 
Downing... ... 2D nce BD 
Commorantes in Vill4 10 .,.... 
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BIRTHS AND 


DURHAM. 

There will be an examination for a Scholar- 
ship on Tuesday, the 2nd of June. The 
Scholarship is of the annual value of 30/., and 
is tenable for three years. It is open to all 

s between the ages of sixteen and twenty- 
one, not already holding scholarships at Dur- 
ham. Candidates are required to send in to the 
Warden certificates of their age, and testi- 
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monials of character, on or before Saturday, ~ 
the 30th of May. 

P. J. Selby, Esq., of Twizell House,’ has 
presented to the Museum thirty-eight speci- 
mens of British birds of thirty distinct species, 
nearly the whole of which were in the Vist of 
Pritish birds wanting in the Museum. John 
Hutchinson, Esq., has also presented a collec- 
tion of eggs and specimens of British quad- 
rupeds and birds, 





BIRTHS AND 


MARRIAGES. 


PPO LILO LDL A POLL PPL 


BIRTHS. 


Of Sons—The Lady of the Rev. Sir J. H. 

ymour, Bart., Northchurch, Berkhamstead, 
(still born) ; of Rev. Professor Henslow, Cam- 
bridge ; of Rev. J. Bewsher, Richmond, Surrev ; 
of Hon. and Rev. S. G. Osborne, Stokes 
Poges, Bucks ; of Rev. C. Chichester, Hatley ; 
of Rev. J. Bardsley, Keighley; of Rev. W. 
P. Austin, Bath; of Rev. F. Lear, Chilmark 
R.; of Rev. R. Stephens, Culver House ; of 
Rev. R. Mitchell, Winsford V.; of Rev. G. 
T. Smith, Uffeulme V.; of Rev. J. A. Wood, 
Beadnell ; of Rev. J. Baker, Nuneham Courte- 
nay R. 

‘of Daughters—The Lady of the Rev. J. J. 
Scott, Lynmouth, near Lynton, North Devon ; 
of the Hon. and Rev. Arthur Perceval, East 
Horsley ; of .Rev. W. Borradaile, Vicara 
House, Wandsworth; of Rev. F. Fane, Oxford; 
of Rev. R. T. Powys, Goring Heath ; of Rev. 
J. Bell, Oulton ; of Rev. J. May, Holmpton ; 
of Rev. F. Urquhart, Broad Mayne R. ; of 
Rev. R. Shuckburgh, R. of Aldborough, 
Norfolk ; of Rev. J. Law, V. of Bradworthy ; 
of Rev. W. Rawes, Easington R. ; of Rev. 
Gurney, of Rampton Vicarage. 


MARRIAGES, 


“ Rev. J. Pratt, jun., M.A., to Sarah, d. of 
the late J. Weston, Esq., of Fenchurch-st. ; 
Rev. R. L. Brown, B.A., Fellow of King’s 
Coll., Camb., to Mary Christian, only d. of ©. 
H. _— Esq. ; Rev. J. Whiddon, of Lust- 
leigh, von, to Louise, d. of the late T. 
Britten, Esq., of Forest-hill, Kent; Rev. E. 
C. Streeton, ‘B.A., of Queen’s Coll., Oxon, 
to Elizabeth, d. of the late J. W. Paget, Esq. ; 
Rev. C. T. Plumptre, r. of Claypole, Lincoln- 


shire, to Elizabeth, d. of J. Wright, » Of 
Lenton House, Nottinghamshire; Rev. J. F. 
Alleyne, M.A., of Builiol Coll., Oxford, to 
Helen Maria, only child of the late Brigadier- 
Gen., Arthur Gore, and niece of Vice-Admiral 
Sir John Gore, K.C.B.; Rev. J. Clay, of 
Stapenhill, Derby, to Agnes, eldest d. of Lieu- 
tenant-Gen. Bonham, of Great Warley-place, 
Essex ; Rev. H. Mirehouse, of St. George’s- 
hill, Somersetshire, Prebendary of Salisbury, 
to Milly, second d. of Philip John Miles, Esq., 
of Leigh-court, Semensiabive: M.P. for t 
city of Bristol; Rev. W. Quekett, M.A. of 
St. John’s College, Cambridge, to Harriet, third 
d. of Mr. Foulger; Rev. S. I. Fell, M.A., 
P. C. of Marple, near Stockport, to Maria, 
second d. of Joseph Lyon, tr. of Neston; 
Rev. H. H. J. Westby, v. of Oldcastle, Meath, 
to Mary, d. of Lieut.-Col. Cash, of Belvilie, 
Dublin; Rev. J. D. Eade, M.A. of Witton- 
le- Wear, to Jane, d. of the late Edmund Ro- 
binson, Esq., of Thorp-green, Yorkshire ; Rev. 
W. F. Wilkinson, B.D., Fell. and Tutor of 
Corpus Christi Coll., Cambridge, to Jane, 
only d. of the late Thomas Russell, Esq: ; 
Rev. H. Moseley, Professor of Natural Phi- 
losophy in King’s College, to Harriet, d. 
of William Nottage, Esq., of Wandsworth- 
common; Rev. W. B. Allen, D.C.L., r. of 
Winterbourne, Gloucestershire, to Anne Mar- 
tha, youngest d. of the late J. Hill, te 
of Kingsclere, Hants. ; Rev. R. Jenkyns, DD., 
Master of Balliol College, and Prebendary of 
Wells, to Troth, only child of the late G. J. 
Grove, m5 of Pool Hall, Salop ; Rev. F. 
Henson, B.D., r. of South Kilvington, York- 
shire, to Miss Parry, niece of the late Joséph 
Parry, Esq., of Chester, and cousin to Dr. 
Chafy, Master of Sidney Sussex College. 
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The “ Events” are collected from the public papers, except where private corresponden 
good as to send more authentic accounts, which are always marked ‘‘ From a Cor 





BUCKINGHAMSHIRE. 

Eron, Monpay, Apnit 6.—On Saturday 
last, the examination for the Newcastle 
scholarship terminated, when Mr. C. J. 
Bayley was declared the scholar, and Mr. 
R. Williams, King’s scholar, the medallist. 
The following gentlemen also passed a 
very good examination : Messrs. Simmons, 
Thring, and Mills. The examiners were 
the Rev. J. Lonsdale, Prebendary of St. 
Paul’s, and — Lewis, Esq. from Oxford. 
—Oaford Paper. 


CAMBRIDGESHIRE. 

Ata numerous meeting of the clergy of 
the archdeaconry of Ely, held on Tuesday, 
at St. Michael's church, in this town, the 
following address to his Majesty was agreed 
upon :— 

To the King’s most excellent Majesty. 

Sire,—We, the archdeacon and clergy of 
the archdeaconry of Ely, approach your 
Majesty with sentiments of sincere attach- 
mentandunshaken loyalty to your Majesty's 
person and office. 

We have learned with deep regret and 
alarm a determination of one branch of the 
legislature sanctioning the alienation of 
the property of the established church in 
Ireland, and its application to other than 
religious and protestant purposes. When 
the restrictions which for a time prevented 
Roman catholics from obtaining seats in 
parliament were removed, we were led to 
believe that the oath imposed upon those 
who were then admitted would have been 
a sufficient protection against their uniting 
in any measures tending directly to impair 
the efficiency, and ultimately to a 
the existence, of the established churc 
in Ireland. We grieve that these hopes 
have been disappointed. 

But, having the firmest reliance upon 
your Majesty as the temporal bead of the 
united church of England and Ireland, 
having heard with gratitude your Majesty’s 
declared determination of supporting the 
established church, with which we are 
convinced the interests of sound religion 
are intimately connected, we venture 
humbly, but most earnestly, to implore 
your Majesty, firmly to adhere to those 
principles which placed your Majesty's 
fainily upon the throne of these realms ; 
and not to call to your councils any men 


who would sanction measures which violate 
the rights of property, and, by restricting 
the energies of the established church, 
prevent the advancement of pure religion. 
And your petitioners, as in duty bound, 
shall ever pray.— Cambridge Chronicle. 


CHESHIRE. 

On Wednesday the 8th, the congregation 
assembled in the lecture room, or chapel, 
at the new salt works, at Anderton, near 
Northwich, and presented to their much 
revered minister, the Rev. Mr. Baker, 
curate of Great Budworth, a splendid tea. 
service of plate, consisting of a silver 
coffee pot, tea pot, and cream ewer, as a 
mark of the high esteem in which they 
hold his private character, and their love 
and veneration towards him as their 
spiritual guide. In addition to the above 
elegant articles, there is still to be pre. 
sented to the Rev. gentleman a splendidly 
bound copy of ** Gill's Exposition of the 
Bible,” in nine quarto volumes, which had 
not arrived from London on the evening 
the plate was presented.— Chester Courant. 


DEVONSHIRE. 

A most handsome token of respect to 
the Rev. Richard Luney, M. A. of Mag- 
dalen Hall, has (by the subscription of the 
——t been presented to that Rev. 
gentleman. It consists of a massive silver 
salver, of a bold and elegant pattern, and 
in its centre bears the following highly 
gratifying, though modest and most richly 
deserved inscription :—* Presented by the 
congregation of St. Andrew’s chapel, Ply- 
mouth, to the Rev. Richard Luney, M.A. 
(the assistant minister), as a testimony of 
their regard, and a proof of their high 
estimation of his talent, learning, and 
piety.” —Orxford Paper. 

Sir John Buller Yarde Buller, Bart., 
M.P., has subscribed 100]. towards the 
erection of the new church at Honiton; 
and Col. Hugh Bailie, one of the members 
for the borough, 2501.—Ereter Gazette. 


DORSETSHIRE, 

The national school recently erected in 
Poole was opened on Monday, March 30th, 
for the reception of boys, of whom a large 
number were immediately admitted, to 
partake of that useful and scriptural system 
of education adopted in these establish- 
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ments. The girls’ school will be opened 
very shortly, when it is intended to cele- 
berate the circumstance in an appropriate 
manner.—Salisbury Herald. 


DURHAM. 

. The Bishop of Durham has subscribed 
the munificent sum of 150). towards build- 
ing a glebe-house for the newly-created 
parochial chapelry of Netherwitton.— 
Durham Advertiser. 

A new church is about to be erected at 
Tonge, near Middleton, which is expected 
to be completed during the present summer. 
Amongst the subscribers are—the rector 
of Prestwich, 1001. ; the rector of Middle. 
ton, 50l. ; Darcey Lever, Esq., 50 guineas; 
John Tetlow, Esy., 50 guineas; and nu- 
merous other gentlemen in the neighbour- 
hood for smaller sums.— Ibid. 


ESSEX. 

A subscription has been opened at 
Brentwood, to purchase an organ for the 
new church now building in the hamlet.— 
— Chelmsford Chronicle. 

The Church Missionary Society have 
recently received the largest testamentary 
bequest ever made to its funds. It consists 
of one fourth part of the residuary personal 
estates of the late Horatio Cock, Esq., of 
Colchester. The following are the parti- 
culars of the society’s proportion :—Thbree 
per cent consols, 9,1001.; three per cent. 
reduced, 4387). 10s.; bank stock, 1,2501. ; 
cash, 2071, 18s. 6d. These sums are how- 
ever subject to the legacy duty, which 
reduces the actual amount 10 percent. A 
similar benefaction has been received by 
the British and Foreign Bible Society. 
Mr. Cock also left handsome legacies to 
several Colchester and other charities.— 
Ibid. 

HAMPSHIRE. 

It will be gratifying to those who are 
interested in the character and success of 
Winchester School, and to the public in 
general, to know that, by the munificence 
of the warden and fellows of the college, 
additional rooms have lately been com- 
pleted for the convenience of tuition, and 
for the reception of a school library. His 
Grace the Archbisbop of Canterbury, who 
was educated as a scholar on the founda- 
tion, and successively fellow of both the 
St. Mary Winton Colleges, bas transmitted 
_to the Society a noble donation of 5001., 
which will be applied principally to the 

rehase of books. In communicating his 
beral purpose the archbishop was pleased 
to express his desire to mark his regard 
for the place of his education before the 
retirement of the present head master. 


That event, it is now announced, will take 
place at Christmas, the Rev. Dr. Williams 
having signified his intention to resign his 
important office at that time.—Hampshire 
Chronicle. 

The poor-rates of Fareham have last year 
been reduced 800].; and in the parish of 
St. John, Devizes, a 6d. rate has been 
reduced to 3d.; in both cases without the 
intervention of the Poor Law Commission- 
ers. — Brighton Gasette. 


HUNTINGDONSHIRE, 

On Wednesday the 25th, a church rate 
of 8d. in the pound was proposed at St. 
Neots; this was opposed by Mr. Islip, on 
the part of the Dissenters, who wished to 
substitute a 2d. rate. At the meeting, 
without going to a poll, there appeared for 
the rate 23, against it7. The proposer 
of the amendment was greatly disappointed 
at the result, as be had previously made a 
calculation of the rate payers, and felt 
assured of a strong majority.—- Northampton 
Herald. 

KENT. 

We have the satisfaction of recording a 
pleasing demonstration of kind feeling to- 
wards the Rev. John Hodgson, upon his 
removing from his pastoral charge at Sit. 
tingbourne. The attendance of Mr. Hodg- 
son was requested on Tuesday, the 7th 
instant, at the National Schools, where 
the children, together with many of the 
poorer householders of the parish, were 
assembled. A handsome creum jug was 
presented to Mr. Hodgson upon the occa- 
sion, with the following inscription upon 
it :_“ Presented to the Rev. J. Hodgson, 
by the Master and Mistresses, and Children 
of the National Schools, and the poor of 
the parish of Sittingbourne, in testimony 
of their gratitude.” At the same time, an 
offering of a silver caddy spoon, and a 
neat bible was made to their vicar, by the 
aged widows of the Sittingbourne Alms- 
house, and a few friends, with a written 
memorandum :—*‘ To the Rev. J. Hodg- 
son, wishing him good success in the 
Lord, and good acceptance at St. Peter's,” 
— Kentish Observer. 

Brackneatn Crertcat Mertino, — 
We understand that it is shortly intended 
to establish a clerical meeting in this 
neighbourhood, to which all clergymen 
resident within the deanery of Dartford, 
will be admissible as members. It is 
proposed that six meetings shall take place 
m the course of the year.—Greenwich 
Guardian. ’ 

On Wednesday, April 8th, » service of 
plate, which has heen subscribed for hy 
the inhabitants of Greenwich, was pre. 
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sented to the Rev. Dr. Waite, their ex- 
emplary clergyman, as a memorial of their 
deep respect and attachment. ‘The testi- 
monial consists of a very superb and richly 
chased tea service, complete, with spoons, 
sugar-tongs, and waiter. On the back of 
the waiter are inscribed the names of the 
179 subscribers to the testimonial, and it 
is also recorded that 275 poor persons in 
the workhouse contributed their mites. 
The tray bears the following inscription : 
— Presented with the accompanying 
service to the Rev. Thomas Waite, D.C.L. 
rector of High Halden, Kent, by the 
parishioners of Greenwich, in testimony 
of their profound respect and veneration 
for his learning and zeal as a minister, 
and his amiable character as a friend, in 
acknowledgment of their gratitude for his 
pious labours amongst them, during a 
period of twenty-five years, and as a 
parting token of affectionate remembrance, 
April, 1835.”—Greenwich Express. 

The radicals and enemies of the church 
made a determined attempt, on Thursday 
the 2nd instant, at a vestry meeting at 
St. Paul’s, Deptford, to throw a propo- 
sition for a church rate for that parish 
overboard, for the ensuing year. ‘The 
“ voluntary system” was proposed, but its 
proposers took nothing by their motion, 
for after a long discussion, in which there 
was a fuller exhibition than usual of radical 
intemperance, they were beaten by a ma- 
jority of three votes, the numbers being 
thirty-three against thirty. —Ibid. 

The Inbabitants of Gravesend and Mil- 
ton have forwarded, for presentation to 
the king, an address most numerously and 
respectably signed, praying his majesty to 
withhold bis concurrence from any measure 
having for its object the appropriation of 
any part of the revenue of the protestant 
church, to other than protestant eccle- 
siastical purposes.— Gravesend Express. 

Vierorta Narionat Scuoor, Tun- 
Bripce Wetrts.—This work is now nearly 
completed. The funds for this undertak- 
ing were principally furnished through 
the kindness of a few ladies, who engaged 
in the trouble of a fancy sale, under the 
patronage of the Duchess of Kent and the 
Princess Victoria, who also, beside their 
munificent contribution, condescended to 
lay the foundation stone of the building 
in October last. On the 4th instant it 
was announced by the building committee 
that the school-room and master’s house 
were quite finished; but that there was 
still work to be done amounting by the 
contract to 54/., for which the means are 
at present wanting. ‘The further addition 


of 40/. was needed for furnishing the 
* 


school with desks, forms, &c. The com- 
mittee therefore have thought it advisable 
to make a second appeal to the public, for 
the purpose of providing the 94, still 
wanting, to enable them to open the school, 
which they are anxious to do on the 24th 
of May, the birth-day of Her Royal High- 
ness the Princess Victoria. — Brighton 
Gazette. 


LANCASHIRE, 

A subscription has been commenced by 
a few of the spirited churchmen in Pen- 
dleton, for the purpose of taking down 
the old Sunday-school, and erecting a new 
one upon a more extended scale. About 
5001. has been raised in a very short space 
of time. The new school is to be built 
near the church, in a style corresponding 
with that beautiful structure.—Stockport 
Advertiser. 

On Sunday, the 4th instant, the new 
church recently erected at Spotland, in 
the parish of Rochdale, was opened for 
divine service, when sermons were 
preached by the Rev. W. R. Hay, vicar of 
Rochdale, and the Rev. F. Cotton, incum- 
bent. After each service collections were 
made, which amounted to upwards of 
1071. 15s. The church is calculated to 
seat about 1,600 persons, 900 of which 
are free.— Manchester Courier. 

New Cuurcn at Kirxpace. —The 
foundation stone of this edifice was laid 
on Tuesday, the 14th of April, by J. Aspi- 
nall, Esq., our worthy chief magistrate, in 
the presence of a large concourse of spec- 
tators. The Rev. I. Moss offered up a 
prayer for the blessing of God upon the 
undertaking, and concluded the ceremony 
by the apostolic benediction. It is intended 
to erect this building in shares of 20/. each; 
and it is calculated that, after paying the 
minister’s stipend, and the necessary ex- 
penses of the church, and returning to 
each sbare-holder interest upon his invest- 
ment, it will be in the power of the trus- 
tees to afford accommodation to a family 
of six persons for 4/. per annum.— Liver- 
pool Chron. 


LINCOLNSHIRE. 

The Venerable Archdeacon Goodenough 
has very generously appropriated eleven 
acres of land, rent free and rate free, for 
the use of the labouring poor of the parish 
of Mareham-le-Fen, in the county of Lin- 
coln.— Oxford Paper. 

On Monday the 15th instant, Great 
Tom of Lincoln, having been lately resus- 
citated, sturted from the foundery of Mr. 
Mears, at Whitechapel, to his former resi- 
dence, attended on tbe first stage by a vast 
concourse of persons. The weight of this 
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enormous bell is above five tons, and it 
has been re-cast from the metal of the old 
bell, which has long been out of repair. 
He was conveyed to his destination on a 
carriage drawn by eight horses. — Morning 
Herald. 

Lona Sutron.—A large quantity of ex- 
cellent sheeting, the gift of the Rev. T. L. 
Bennett, vicar of this parish, was given 
away to the necessitous poor at the vestry- 
room on Wednesday the 25th ult. In 
addition to which annual gift, the rev. 
gentleman has bestowed the liberal dona- 
tion of 1001. towards the very extensive 
free school now erecting by public sub- 
scription in the parish.— Notts. Journal. 

At a vestry meeting of the parishioners 
of St. Peter-at-Arches, Lincoln, held on 
Thursday, the 9th instant, a church-rate 
of 6d. in the pound was granted without 
opposition. — Ibid. 

At a meeting of the Society for pro- 
moting Christian Knowledge, held in the 
vestry-room, Grantham, on Thursday the 
2nd of April, the secretary reported that 
3,235 bibles, 1,951 testaments, 5,283 com- 
mon-prayer books, and 30,028 religious 
books and tracts have been delivered by this 
society since its establishment ; of which 
318 bibles, 241 testaments, 458 prayer- 
books, and 4,175 books and tracts have 
been distributed within the last year.— 
Hull Observer. 

On Monday, April 18th, a man giving 
his name John Stephen Morley, applied to 
the venerable Archdeacon Wilkins, vicar 
of St. Mary’s, Stamford, for a licence to 
marry a voung woman named Harriet 
Wood. The licence was granted, after 
the usual oath had been administered, as 
to the residence of the parties within the 
parish, &c., and the party immediately 
adjourned to St. Mary’s church to have 
the ceremony performed. Morley, who 
either was, or appeared to be, elated with 
drink, behaved in such an unusual and 
improper manner during the ceremony, 
that the Archdeacon refused to complete 
it, and the parties left the church. We 
understand that Morley afterwards ap- 
plied to the Archdeacon, by way of saving 
expense, to have the name of Harriett 
Wood expunged from the licence, and that 
of Elizabeth Needham substituted in its 
place; a request which of course could 
not be complied with. He then went to 
the house of another surrogate, to procure 
a fresh licence, to marry Elizabeth Need- 
ham, and to have the marriage solemnized 
forthwith. By this time, however, it was 
half-past twelve o’clock. The next morn- 
Ing, soon after eight o’clock, he again made 
his appearance before the last mentioned 
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clergyman, with his wife elect, and having 
inant oath of residence in St. Nichotas 
parish, and given satisfactory answers to’ 
other questions, the licence was ted, 
and he was afterwards in St. Nicholas 
church, by the name of John Morley, 
married to Eliza Needham, It is needless, 
perhaps, to add, that the surrogate who 
granted the last licence was totally i 
norant of what had taken place previously 
to the application to him.—Lincolnshire 
Chronicle. 


MIDDLESEX. 


His Majesty held a levee at St. James's 
Palace on Wednesday, the 8th inst. The 
address from the inhabitants of the city of 
Westminster, praying his Majesty not to 
consent to the appropriation of the revenue 
of the Protestant church to other than 
Protestant purposes, agreed upon at the 
meeting held at Willis’s Rooms, April 6th, 
Joseph Carter Wood, Esq. in the chair, 
was presented to the King, by the chair- 
man of the meeting, accompanied by the 
following gentlemen: Lord Francis ate 
ton, General Gascoyne, Sir Thomas Coch- 
rane, and others. Although a day and a 
half was only allowed to receive signatures, 
nearly 2,500 names were attached. 

His Majesty’s government has decided 
that the Australian Colonies of New South 
Wales and Van Diemen’s Land, now form- 
ing an archdeaconry subject to the see of 
Calcutta, shall be erected into a separate 
and independent bishoprick, the seat of 
which will be fixed at Sydney. The ap- 
pointment has been offered to Archdeacon 
Broughton, now in this country; who, it 
is expected, will be consecrated to the 
episcopal office previously to bis return to 
Australia.—Standard. 

Lasourers’ Frrenn Socrery.—At the 
Levee on Wednesday, the ist inst., and 
at the Drawing Room on Thursday, the 
2nd, the Bishop of Bath and Wells pre- 
sented to their Majesties copies of “ The 
-Labourers’ Friend,” being a selection from 
the monthly publications of this patriotic 
association, on the best and most efficient 
mode of raising and improving the con- 
dition of the working classes, especially 
agricultural labourers, through the medium 
of their own exertions, and which were 
most graciously received. 

The annual meeting of the friends of 
the Labourers’ Friend Society was held on 
the 8th inst. at Exeter Hall. The Right 
Rev. the Bishop of Bath and Wells, on 
taking the chair, addressed the meeting on 


the advantages arising from the allotment. . 


system, which he had adopted for a period 
of thirty years, and never found in oné 
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instance a failure of its beneficial effects. 
He was happy to inform the meeting, that 
their Majesties took a deep interest in the 
ss of this Society. His Majesty 
said, that as the Society had been patron- 
ized by George the Third and George the 
Fourth, it should receive the same en- 
couragement and support from him. Her 
ye ee had expressed a similar feeling. 
Kenyon, the Rev. Mr. Demain- 
bray, the Hon. Mr. Moreton, Captain 
Scobell, Mr. Briscoe, Mr. Duppa, and 
other gentlemen also addressed the meeting. 
Sons or rut Crency.—The rehearsal of 
the music to be performed at this festival 
will take place on Tuesday, the 5th of May, 
in St. Paul’s cathedral ; and the anniver- 
sary will be held on Thursday, the 7th of 
May, when a sermon will be preached 
there, before his Royal Highness the Duke 
of Cumberland, the Archbishops of Canter- 
bury and York, the Bishops, the Lord 
Mayor, Sheriffs, Aldermen, Clergy, and 
others, by the Hon. and very Rev. 
George Pellew, D.D.. Dean of Norwich. 
Britisn Orruan -Asytum.—Upwards 
of 120 gentlemen assembled at the Albion 
‘Tavern last week, to celebrate the anni- 
versary of the foundation of this charity. 
Mr. Wood, the late candidate for the re- 
presentation of the county of Middlesex, 
was inthe chair. The subscriptions of 
the evening amounted to 647/. 17s. 64d. 
The children, both boys and girls, who 
were introduced after dinner, replied to 
the questions put to them in a manner 
highly Satisfactory to the company. The 
house in which the children were origi- 
nally placed at Kingsland having been 
found not sufficiently commodious, the 
institution was removed at the end of last 
year to Clapham Rise, and in consequence 
an expense has been incurred, which 
weighs heavily upon the funds of the 
society. To remove this weight, the ex- 
ertions of the company were requested by 
several gentlemen, who in the course of 


the evening addressed them, It was fur-, 


ther announced by the chairman that his 
Majesty had kindly consented to become 
the patron of the Asylum, and a letter was 
read, from which it appeared that an order 
had been given to the keeper of the privy 
purse to pay annually a donation of ten 
guineas to the charity. — Record. 

Ata meeting of the National Society for 
the Education of the Poor &c., holden at 
the Central School, Westminster,on Wed- 
nesday, the Ist, there were present—the 
Archbishops of Canterbury and York, the 
Lord: + Bishops. of London, Winchester, 
Bangor, Lichfield and Coventry, St. 
Asaph; Chester,) and Gloucester; the 
Rev.) Archdeacon Cambridge, Joshua 
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Watson, Ksq., Rev. Dr, Walmsley, An- 
thony Hammond, Esq., James Trimmer, 
Esq., Rev. F. H. Norris, Richard Twi- 
ning, Esq., Wm. Cotton, Esq., and the 
Rev. J. G. Wigram. 

The Rev. Lord Wriothesley Russell, a 
son of the Duke of Bedford, has resigned 
the valuable living of Streatham, in the 
county of Surrey. His lordship retains 
the living of Cheynies, though compara- 
tively of small value. The Duke, who is 

atron, has presented the living of Streat- 

am to the Rev. Mr. Blunt, of Chelsea,— 
Cambridge Chron. 

The Bishop of London, as Dean of the 
Chapel Royal, held a confirmation on 
Thursday in the Chapel Royal. It was 
attended by a very numerous party of the 
juvenile nobility and Gentry. The Queen 
and Prince George of Cambridge were 
present at the performance of the cere- 
mony. 

His grace the Archbishop of Canterbury 
held a confirmation at Bow Church, Cheap- 
side, on Thursday last, April 16th.— Morn. 
Herald. 

The anniversary meeting of the charity 
children at St. Paul’s cathedral will take 
place on the 4th of June. The clergy 
orphan election will take place on the 28t 
of May, and the examination on the 29th 
of May. 

The Conservatives in the parish of St. 
Martin-in-the-Fields, in St. Ann’s, Soho, 
and Marylebone, are beginning to bestir 
themselves with success at the different 
vestries, not to suffer the Radicals to 
usurp all the authority of the parish, and 
domineer over the respectable parish- 
ioners, as they have done for some time 
past. The Conservatives in the parish of 
St. Paul’s, Covent Garden, and other 
householders, bave made also a successful 
stand against the destructives, who have 
aspired to rule the parish with despotic 
sway.—Old England. 

Sr. Boro.pu, Bisnorscate.—A vestry 
meeting was held in this parish on fy 
the 22nd instant, for the election of pari 
officers, when the anti-church party moved 
that neither organist nor pew openers 
should be appointed. Upon a show of 
hands there appeared a majority of 10 for 
the motion, but a ballot was demanded to 
afford an opportunity to the whole of the 
inhabitants to record their opinions. The 

ballot took place on the following Thursday 
and Friday, and at the close the numbers 
were declared to be— 
For the appointment of organist and 
pew openers,.......+... 214 
Against it .........ccccccsmwces 141 
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Sturges Bourne's Act does not extend to 
this parish.—Times. 
Kensincton.—Monday, the 20th, being 
the day appointed for the election of the 
churchwardens of this parish, the vestry- 
room was crowded at an early hour, when 
an adjournment to the parochial school- 
room took place. The Archdeacon Pott, 
vicar of the parish, in the chair, who named 
Mr. Chesterton as his churchwarden. Mr. 
Stark then rose, and proposed Mr. Moss as 
the other churchwarden. Mr. Farlar se- 
conded the proposal. Mr. Holt, the bar- 
rister, proposed Mr. Judson. At five 
o'clock the poll closed, when the numbers 
were, for Mr. Judson 540 votes, 265 per- 
sons ; for Mr. Moss 353 votes, 253 per- 
sons; majority in favour of Mr. Judson, 
187 votes, 12 persons. The conservatives 
have therefore obtained a most decided 
victory, the liberals being beaten in per 
sons and votes, who had anticipated a vic- 
tory, and had ordered a dinner to celebrate 
their triumph.— Morning Herald. 
Mr. Peter Cator, the registrar of the 
supreme court of Madras, has subscribed 
the munificent donation of 10,000 rupees to 
the Society for Promoting Christian Know- 
ledge in Foreign Parts.— Asiatic Journal. 


NORTHUMBERLAND. 

The inhabitants of Stanhope and its vi- 
cinity having resolved to give the master 
of the National School at that place, who 
has been lately appointed to another situa- 
tion, some memorial of their regard, a sub- 
scription has been entered into, and a very 
handsome silver tea-pot purchased ; this 
has been presented to him at a public 
meeting, by the Rev. W. N. Darnell, the 
rector, with an excellent and appropriate 
address, — Newcastle Journal. 


SHROPSHIRE. 


Addresses to the King, from the magis- 
trates, clergy, gentry, and other inhabit- 
ants of the parishes of Whiteehurch, Mal- 
pas, and Hanmer, deprecating the spolia- 
tion of the Irish Church, have been 
forwarded to Lord Kenyon, for presenta- 
tion to his Majesty.—Sulopian Journal, 


SOMERSETSHIRE. 
_ The Venerable the Archdeacon of Bath 
intends to hold his visitation at Bath, for 
the deanery of Bath, on Wednesday, the 
6th of May next ; and at Bedminster, for 
the deanery of Bedminster, on the 7th of 
ay. 
_ A fancy fair, which was held at Bath, 
in aid of the fund for re-building St. 
Michael’s Church, produced the extra- 
ordinary sum of eight hundred and fifty 
pounds sof which one hundred and five pounds 









were taken in sixpences at the doors.— 


_ Bath Herald, 


Cuurcn Missionary Socrery.--On 
Monday, the 2ist inst., the anniversary. 
meeting of the Bath eaxiliony to. this 
society took place at the assembly rooms. 
The meeting was attended by a large por-, 
tion of the clergy and gentry of this city 
and its vicinity. R. Heywood, Esq. pre- 
sided, and several resolutioas were moved 
and seconded by Arthur Stanley, Esq.,.and 
by the Rev. Messrs, Yate, H. Hayes, Dr., 

oran, W. Nichols, Hon. B. Noel, E. 
Tottenham, and James Hammett, Esqrs. 
The statements made by the Rev. W, 
Yates, one of the deputation from the pa- 
rent board, were highly interesting, and 
were received with great attention, The 
income of the society, for the past year, 
amounted to 56,000/., which is more b 
30001. than that of any other year. This 
amount, however, includes a bequest of 
10,0001. which has lately been received by 
the society. The collection at the door 
amounted to 581,.—-Bath Journal. 

The Lord Bishop of Bath and Wells, ac- 
companied by the mayor and cor ion, 
the clergy, and parochial officers of Bath, 
laid the foundation stone of the new church 
of St. Michael’s, Bath, on Tuesday, the 
21st inst.— Bath and Cheltenham Gatette,. 

Atthe annual vestry meeting, at Charter- 
house, Hinton, on the 25th of March, the 
following resolution was passed unani- 
mously :—‘* It is resolved, that the thanks 
of this vestry be given to the Rev. Thos, 
Spencer, our minister, for his indefatigable 
and judicious attentions to the affairs of the 
parish, and more particularly for his. ex- 
emplary and persevering attendance to his 
duties as chairman of the select vestry; 
whereby the new Poor Law, by his ex- 
cellent and humane advice, is the means 
of reviving the industry of the paupers,and 
thereby effecting a very considerable re- 
duction of the parish expenditure, without 
an abridgment of the comforts or parochial 
allowance of the deserving infirm, and 
sick, and infant poor,”—Salisbury Herald.» 

STAFFORDSHIRE. 

It gives us pleasure to have to record the 
following mark of attachment by a congre- 
gation to their minister, in the case of the 
Rev. J. B. Owen, of Walsall Wood, omhis 
retirement from the duties of the ministry 
at that place, The first tion! was 
by the children of Walsall Wood School, of 
a very handsome Bible; the villagers of 
Walsall Wood subscribed together; ‘and 
purchased a pocket communion’ sérvice of 
plate; and. the inhabitants’ of) W slealba 
silver salver, “ Bach gift: bore thereon a 
suitable inseription,— Nerthamptor Heraid, 
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Bury Laptes’ Bisiz Society. — The 
anniversary meeting was held in the even- 
ing, at the Guildhall, when it a a 
that between 400 and 500 copies of ibles 
wuu Testaments had been distributed 
during the year ; that 930 families had 
been visited ; and that 30/. had been sent 
to the parent society. —Suffolk Chron. 

SURREY. 

The shopkeepers of Woking have en- 
tered into a mutual agreement to discon- 
tinue the practice of Sunday trading, and 
to keep their shops closed throughout the 
whole of the Sabbath-day ; and have fur- 
ther subjected themselves to a fine, in case 
their regulations should be unnecessarily 
and wilfully broken through by any of 
them. This laudable and praiseworthy 
action was effected by the indefatigable 
exertions of their clergyman, the Rev. 
Geo. Farley.—Surrey Standard. 


SUSSEX. 

Cuichester.—On Friday, the 8rd inst. 
the first stone of the new kar at North 
Gate, in the parish of Subdeanery, was laid 
by the Very Rev. the Dean of Chichester, 
attended by the clergy and corporation. 
Appropriate prayers were read by the 
Rev. J. P. Roberts, subdean, and the old 
100th psalm was very beautifully sung by 
the lay vicars and choristers of this cathe. 
dral. ‘lhe day was fine, and an immense 
number of persons assembled to witness 
the ceremony.—Salisbury Herald, 

The works of the new church at Howe 
are rapidly advancing. —Sussex Advertiser. 

Lewrs.—The congregation of Jireh 
chapel have set a most praiseworthy ex- 
ample to the other dissenters of this town, 
and to those of their brethren throughout 
the kingdom who venerate our sacred in- 
stitutions ; we trust that it will be followed 
by other congregations. It must be re- 
membered that this is the largest congre- 
gation by some hundreds in Lewes; a 
gteat number of the members possess the 
elective franchise; and do the radicals 
suppose, for one moment, that they will 
not, after this noble and patriotic example, 
exert themselves against the enemies of all 
true religion? We have great pleasure in 
subjoining a copy of the address, which 
was forwarded to town on Sunday evening 
for presentation :— 

To the King’s most excellent majesty. 

Most gracious Sovereign, 

With feelings of devoted attachment to 
your Majesty’s person, and of veneration 
or the principles which placed the illus- 
trious a of Brunswick on the throne 
of these realms, we the undersigned pro- 


THE MONTH, 


testant dissenters, attending divine worship 
at Jireh Chapel, Lewes, in the county of 
Sussex, venture to approach your Majesty 
at this eventful crisis, not only to express 
our perfect satisfaction with the privileges 
we pow enjoy, but our gratitude for the 
same, and earnestly pray your Majesty not 
to concede to the arrogant claims of the 
enemies of real religion. 

We cannot, Sire, be silent spectators of 
the haughty and ambitious proceedings of 
the Dissenters generally, seeing as we do, 
the Papists, the Deists, the Unitarians, 
and we regret to add, many who call them- 
selves Protestant Dissenters, all join in 
one common league against what they call 
the common enemy, and which by their 
conduct we judge they meantheEstablished 
Church. We can but express the alarm 
we feel, and, as Christians, enter our 
solemn protest against their presumptuous 
proceedings. 

We beg to assare your Majesty we dare 
not join with infidels, and those who deny 
the Divinity of Christ, nor with those who 
acknowledge a foreign supremacy, no, nor 
with those who treat with contumely the 
doctrines of the Church of England, the 
leading articles of which we view to be in 
accordance with the Scriptures, which are 
the foundation of the Protestant faith. 

Feeling thus, we are ata loss to convey 
to your Majesty the expression of our 
feelings of regret on hearing your ministers 
have tendered to your Majesty their resig- 
nation, but we most humbly, yet fervently, 
pray your Majesty not to place in the bigh 
offices of the state, any that are for the 
spoliation of the English church, nor any 
who wish to appropriate its revenues for 
the advancement of Popery, but such men 
who will as fearlessly protect the Protestant 
Church as endeavour to apply a remedy 
to acknowledged abuses. 

And as we believe it is by God ‘‘ Kings 
reign and Princes decree justice,” our 
prayer to the Almighty is, that your 
Majesty may be led to act for the peace 
and well being of the nation, and that He 
would be pleased to direct, preserve, and 
bless your Majesty, and prosper your 
reign.— Brighton Gasette. 

Hastincs.—The Roman Catholics are 
inclosing with a stoue wall the large piece 
of land which they have purchased near 
St. Leonards, It has an imposing appear- 
ance. The report is that they are going 
to build a college ; but it is not positively 
known. There can be no doubt, however, 
that it is intended for a very large establish- 
ment.— Ibid, 

On Tuesday the Duchess of Kent and 
the Princess Victoria were present at the 
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ceremony of laying the first stone of a new 

church at Hadlow Down, in the parish of 

Mayfield. The ceremony was performed 

b ‘Lady Milton, the daughter of the Earl 

of Liverpool, in the preeeres of a distin- 

ae party of nobility and gentry.— 
bi 


WARWICKSHIRE. 

The Rev. Thomas Moseley, having pre- 
viously resigned the rectory of St. Martin’s, 
in order that the districts annexed to St. 
Thomas’s and All-Saints’ might be formed 
into ‘‘ distinct and separate parishes,”’ 
has been again presented to the said 
rectory, and duly instituted by the Bishop 
of the diocese. In consequence of his 
resignation, St. Thomas’s and All-Saints’ 
are now separate parishes.— Birmingham 
Advertiser. 

WILTSHIRE. 

The report in the London papers that 
the Rev. Jasper Peck, of Chippenham, has 
seceded from the church, has been con- 
tradicted.— Oxford Paper. 

At the annual meeting of the society for 
the suppression of mendicity, in this city, 
recently held, it was reported that 2905 
persons had been relieved by the society 
during the past year, of which number 
459 were seamen, 32 distressed soldiers, 
359 women, and 440 children. The relief 
afforded consisted of two wholesome meals, 
and lodging for one night. There has been 
a decrease of 427 persons applying, as 
compared with the previous year.—!he 
number of Irish cases were 536.—Salisbury 
Herald. 

WORCESTERSHIRE, 

A quarterly meeting of the Worcester 
Deanery District Committee of the Society 
for promoting Christian Knowledge, was 
held at the Episcopal Palace, on W ednesday 
the 8th inst., at which the Lord Bishop of 
the diocese presided. It appeared from 
the statement made by the secretary, the 
Rev. A. Wheeler, that the number of 
books and tracts issued from the depository 
during the quarter ending the 3ist of 
March, was 3,044, in which are included, 
bibles 122, testaments 245, prayer books, 
429, other bound books 19%, psalters 32, 
tracts 2,020.— Worcester Journal. 

G. R. Philips, Esq., M. P. for Kidder- 
minster, pledged himself at the dinner 
given to him by his constituents, to protect 
the property of the Established Church, 
and defend it from spoliation,—( See Wor- 
cester Journal, Feb, 19, 1835.) The Hon. 
Member having voted for Lord John 
Russell’s resolution in all its stages, 
yesterday received three groans from one 

of the largest and most respectable public 





meetings ever held in the town of Kidder- 
minster. — Worcester Guardiun. A corres- 
pondent who sends us this paragraph, adds 
that three cheers were given for Mr. God- 
son, the late member. 

Itis peculiarly gratifying to us to have 
it in our power to record an instance of 
public spirit on behalf of the church, in 
the improvements and alterations recently 
made in the parish church of Doverdale, 
Worcestershire. The whole of the interior 
has been repewed and painted, a gallery 
has been erected for the accommodation of 
the neighbouring poor, with a new pulpit, 
reading-desk, floor, altar-rail, table, &c. 
All this has been done at the sole charge 
of the patroness, rector, and non-resident 
landlords, the parish not having been called 
upon to bear any part whatever in the ex- 
pense. A tablet placed in the church, 
records the following donations towards 
the work :—Mrs. T. Oldham (patroness), 
501.; Mrs. O, Oldham, 201. ; Right Hon. 
W. S. Bourne, 251.; Rev. G. Larden 
(rector), 291.; Mrs. Larden (for carpets), 
8l.; George Marsden, Esq. 101.; i. S. 
Pakington, Esq., 201.; S, Pratt, Esq., 201. ; 
Dr. Prattenton, 71. 10s. 

A bandsome silver inkstand has lately 
been presented to the Rev. J. R. Oldham, 
M.A., by the parishioners of Dodderhill, 
in the county of Worcester, as a mark of 
their esteem for the zealous and very 
efficient discharge of his pastoral duties 
during the period he was curate of that 
parish,— Worcester Journal. 


YORKSHIRE. 
Hutt Sunpay Scnoot Untox.—The 
sixteenth anniversary of this institution 
was celebrated on the 20th instant. The 
children and teachers of 15 schools belong- 
ing to various places of worship in the 
town, and 10 in the country, attended. 
The number of children was calculated at 
upwards of 3,300,—Huli Observer. . 
A beautiful and richly embossed silver 
tea-pot has been given to the Rev. W. 
Kirkbank, Bellerley, near Richmond, by 
his late parishioners, on his retirement 
from the duties of his ministry.. Itwas 
presented to the reverend gentleman in 
the presses of the principal parishioners 
by the Rev. W. Heslop, B.A., the present 
curate, and bears the following inscription : 
Presented to the Rev. W. Kirkbank, by 
his friends and parishioners, as a token of 
their esteem and approbation of his services 
during a ministry of 59 years.—Durham 
Advertiser. 
WALES. 
Appress to te Kinc,—The  follow- 
ing address, signed by twenty-seven 
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magistrates, besides freeholders and other 
electors of the county of Brecon, has been 
presented tothe King.—‘‘ We, the under- 
signed freeholders, and other electors of 
the county of Brecon, beg leave to ap- 
proach your Majesty with the renewed 
assurance of our allegiance and unabated 
attachment to your Majesty’s royal person 
and government. As faithful subjects of 
your Majesty, attached to our glorious 
constitution, in Church and State, we deem 
it incumbent on us, at a crisis like the pre- 
sent, to express our confidence that your 
Majesty will not approve of or sanction 
any measure that may in its present or 
future operations have a tendency to en- 
danger the stability, or promote the de- 
struction, of the united Protestant church 
of England and Ireland.’”— Carmarthen 
Journal. 


(The following was deferred by mistake. ) 

Lampeter District ComMMITTEE, IN 
Aip or tHe Society ror Promorine 
Curistian KNow.epGe-—It appeared by 
the report of the Secretary, that the Com- 
mittee have sold during the year 183}, 
168 bibles, 510 testaments, 155 prayer- 
books, and 642 tracts. Also, that the 
Parent Society has placed £40, at the 
disposal of the Lampeter Committee, for 
the purpose of printing a Welsh tract on 





NEW BOOKS, 


the National System of Education, written 
by the Rev. J. Hughes, vicar of Llanba- 
darn Fawr; that the work is now in the 
press, and that it is the intention of the 
Society gratuitously to distribute the 
copies, when printed, among the District 
Committees in North and South Wales. 

During the seven years of the existence 
of the Lampeter Committee, it has sold 
976 hibles, 2307 testaments, 621 common 
prayers, and 3762 other books and tracts, 
it has also remitted £212 to the Parent 
Society, and £5 to the Committee of 
General Literature and Education. 

On Thursday, March 26th, a meeting 
was held at the Town Hall, in Brecon, by 
the friends of the Church Missionary 
Society. It was truly gratifying to see so 
goodly and promising a beginning evinced 
in this first public effort for the furtherance 
of its objects, by the establishment of an 
association in this place,--Carmarthen Jour, 

IRELAND, 

The Archbishop of Cashel, at his ap- 
proaching triennial visitation, means to 
remit the usual fees to his clergy, in con- 
sequence of their distressed circumstances 
for the last two or three years, and the 
non-payment of their ordinary income. 
The late Bishop of Limerick set this be- 
nevolent example.—Dublin Mail. 





NEW 


JUST PUBLISHED. 

Sermons on the Second Advent. By the Rev. 
Hugh M‘Neill, M.A. 12mo. 3s. 6d. 

Sacred Classics, Vol. XV1. (Sermons for Easter.) 
Foolscap. 3s. 6d. 

Evans’s Spirit of Holiness. 12mo. 4s. 

Thaumaturgia; or, Elucidations of the Mar- 
vellous. By an Oxonian. Royal 18mo. 7s. 6d. 

The Sketch-Book of the South. Post 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

Grimshawe’s Life and Works of Cowper, Vol. II. 
Foolscap. 5s. 

A Journey through Norway, Sweden, &c. By 
H. D. Inglis, Esq. Post 8vo. Qs. 

The Church inthe Army. 12mo. 4s. 6d. 

German and English Dialogues. By John Bram- 
sen, 18mo. 5s. 6d. 

The Anglo-Saxon Church: its History, Re- 
venues, and General Character. By Henry 
Soames, M.A. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

Persian Stories. By the Rev. H. G. Keene, M.A. 
18mo. Is. 





Colonel Maceroni on Steam Power. 12mo. 
2s. 6d. 

Butler’s Hudibras, with Notes, by Nash. 2 vols. 
svo. 24s. 


Posthumous Letters of the Rev. Rabshekah 
Gathercoal. l2mo. 5s. 


Jowett's Fity-twoSermons. 1l2mo. 4s. 


‘ The Political Writings of W. E. 


BOOKS. ' 





Synopsis of the Extinct Baronetage of England. 
By William Courthope, Esq. Post 8vo. 9s. 
Holman’s Voyage round the World, Vol. [II. 

8vo. 14s. 

Christian’s Family Library, Vol. XV., (Wilson 
on the Attributes.) Foolscap. 5s. 

Remember Me. 32mo. 3s. 6d, silk. 

A Practical Guide to Executors and Administra- 
tors. By Richard Matthews, Esq. 12mo9. 38s. 

The English in India, and other Sketches. 2 
vols. post 8vo. 1/. Is. 

Journal of a Tour to the United States in the 
Year 1834, with Hints to Emigrants. By a 
Citizen of Edinburgh. 18mo. 43s. 

Submission to Divine Providence on the Death 
of Children. 32mo. Is. 

Prayers in Verse. 32mo. 2s. 

Parental Responsibility, addressed to the Fol- 
lowers of Christ. 2nd edition. 12mo. 2s. 6d. 


Channing. 
18mo. 3s. 


Meditations and Addresses, chiefly on the Sub- 
Ject of Prayer. By the Rev. Hugh White. 
12mo. 5s. 

History of the Sixteenth and Seventeenth Cen- 
turies, from the German of Raumer, 2 vols. 
post8vo, 2Is. 


Golden Rules of Life. I8mo. 1s. 
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The World of Waters. By the Author of “ Art 
iu Nature.”” 18mo. 4s. 6d. 

A Fragment on Mackintosh. 8vo. 9s. 

Sidney’s Life, Ministry, &c., of the Rev. Samuel 
Walker, B.A., of Truro. 8vo. 12s. 

Memorials of a Departed Friend. 12mo. 7s. 

Wilson’s Manual of Universal History. 12mo. 
4s. 6d. 

Horsfiela’s History of Sussex. 2 vols. imp. 4to. 
6. 6s 

Excursions in the Mediterranean, (Algiers and 
Tunis.) By Major Sir Grenville Temple, Bt. 
2 vols. post 8vo. 218. 

Parochial Sermons. By the Rev. J. H. New- 
man. Vol. II. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

The Works of Alexander Pope. By the Rev. Dr. 
Croly. Vol. I. Foolscap. 5s. 

Lardner’s Cabinet Cyclopzdia, Vol. LXV. 
(Moore’s History of Ireland, Vol. I.) Fe. 6s. 

Illustrations of the Bible. By Westall and Mar- 
tin. 2vols. 8vo. 14s. 

Goethe’s Faust attempted in English Rhyme. 
By the Hon. Robert Talbot. 8vo. 8s. 

Literary Fables, from the Spanish of Yriarte. 
By Richard Andrews. 8vo. 5s. 6d. 

Sabbaths on the Continent. By Mrs. Sherwood. 
ismo. Is. 6d. 

The Chinese and the English. i8mo. 2s. 6d. 

The Way to be Happy. By Mrs. L. H. Sigourney. 
1smo. Is, 

Testamentary Counsels. 18mo. 2s. 6d. 

Tales of the Wars of Montrose. By the Ettrick 
Shepherd. 3 vols. Post 8vo. 31s. 6d. 

Gleig’s Guide to the Sacrament of the Lord’s 
Supper. 1l8mo. 3s. 

Ten Plain Sermons. By the Rev. F, W. Fowle. 
12mo. 5s. 6d. 

A Memoir of J. H. Hinton, who died at Reading, 
January 10, 1835, aged thirteen years and 
seven months. By his Father. 32mo. 


Plain Sermons, preached at Hampton. By Rev. 
H. F, Sidebottom, M.A. i2mo. 3s. 

Select Memoirs of Port Royal; to which is ap- 
pended, Lancelot’s Tour to Alet. Fourth edit., 
greatly enlarged. 2vols. 8vo. Is. 

Heinrich Stillings’ Childhood, Youthfal Years, 
and Wanderings. Translated from the German. 
By S. Jackson. 1l2mo. 6s. cloth. 

The Doctrinal Errors of the Apostolical and 
Early Fathers. By W. Osburn, Jun. 8vo. 
price 10s. cloth. 


IN THE PRESS, 


The Steam Engine, explained and illustrated in 
a familiar style, with its application to the Arts 
and Manufactures, more especially in trans. 
port by Land and Water; with some Account 
of the Rail Roads now in pM®gress in various 
parts of the World. By the Rev. D. Lardner, 
LL.D. Fifth Edition. 1 vol. 12mo, Illus. 
trated with numerous Engravings and Wood 
Cuts. 

Memoirs of John Selden, and of the Political 
Struggle during the reigns of the first Two 
Monarchs of the House of Stewart. ByG. W. 
Johnson, F.L.S. 

The Complete Book of Trades; or, the Parent's 
Guide and Youth’s Instructor; to be Published 
in Weekly Numbers and Monthly Parts. Edited 
by N. Whittock, Esq., Author of the ‘ Anti- 
quities of Rome,’ &c. &c. 

Record of a Route through France and Italy, 
with a view of Catholicism, By W. R. Wilson, 

The New Translation of the Bible from the He. 
brew Text only. The 5th, 6th, and 7th Parts. 
By J. Bellamy, Author of the * History of all 
Religions’, and Biblical Criticisms in the 
Classical, Biblical, and Oriental Journal. 

A new Edition of ‘ Allbut’s Elements of Useful 
Knowledge,’ greatly improved and enlarged. 
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ENGLISH 


FUNDS, 


FROM Marcu 24, To Aprit 24, 1835. 


| 3 per et. Consols, | Red. 3 per cent. | Bea Red. 3\4 per cent. 




















New 3!¢ percent. | Anns. Jan. & July 








Highest..| 923 | O14 99 ‘joo. | a 
Lowest...| 914 905; 98} 994 17 
|} Long Anns. | Bank Stock. Ez India Stock. | Exchequer Bills. wer mis. | tata Bn, India Bonds. 
| 
Highest...  16!5-!0ths. 217 2582 | 42 pm. 22 pi pm. 
Lowest...|  16'S!6ths- 215 257 * 34 iat 16 0 





PRICES OF CANAL SHARES, DOCK STOCKS, &c. 
At the + Opes of R. WwW. Moore, 5, Bank Chambers, Lothbury. 














| Price. Div. Price. | Div. 
Grand Junction Canal Co. ...) 238 12 |London & Birmingham Rail- 42 
Birmingham do.............0000+ 1-20) 1 TIO) WEF tii of 35 paid 
EPC O05. dcccscccsescconcsvees | 89 | 3.15 |Grand Junction, do...¢30 pd.| 34 
Kennet and Avon do............. | 21.10 1 {Liverpool and Manchester do...| 194 9 
SN. 5, widitansigztnneebilines | 150 10 |East India Docks ............... 59 
Leicester and Northampton do.) 81 MT he irciccccssationsatie mm BS oy 
Loughborough do, ............+6. | 1600 | 130 | West India do.............s000 cool OS 2 
Regent's do. ..... Oe ioe anens =) 16.5 14 jAtlas Assurance ...........0...s00f LL.10}. 10 
Worcester & Birmingham do.. .| a SN ee séccesvsee | 1565 7 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 





“ S, C.’s” Errata may with propriety be sent as he suggests. 


Dr. Ainger, in a very kind and obliging letter, states, that in the account of St. Bees it 1s 
incorrectly stated that graduates at the Universities go to read there previous to ordination ; 
and he is anxious to state, that Bishop Tomline’s ‘ Elements’ is considered only as a text- 
book, care being taken to enlarge and, if necessary, correct what it contains, and to refer the 
student to other works which may be within his reach. Dr. Ainger’s long labours in this 
useful institution entitle him to the warm thanks of the church. 


«A Churchman” from Morley, near Leeds, has sent up a copy of a ‘ Pastoral Letter’ by 
the clergyman there, which is very sensible and judicious, and likely to do good. It contains 
plain remarks on the great topics of pastoral exhortation, and supplies something to refer 
to when the clergyman himself is gone. 


«« A Country Vicar” inquires if he can conscientiously register the marriages of persons 
who, having been only married by a civil authority, are not, in his view, married according 
to God's word. Surely he merely does a ministerial act in copying a paper sent to him, and 
does not in any way pronounce on, or aid in, the transaction. 


“ Juvenis” is referred to the paper on the Moravians. 


‘¢ M. Laicus” recommends mats before the free sittings, in order to enable the poor to 
kneel. 


** A’s most valuable letter on Archbishop Bramhall shall be used, with many thanks for it. 


“« Fidelis’ on Mr. Knox, “G. S. F.,”” ‘* Miles’s” very valuable notes, “ R. V.,” “A 
Scottish Catholic Priest,” ‘‘ S. C.,”’ ‘* Clericus,” “* Mr. Bedford,’’ “ Paulus Seneschallus,” 
“« Excerpta Eccl.,”” “ R. W. B.”” are received, and shall be used forthwith. 


The Editor trusts that his friend, Bishop Doane, will receive safely a long letter in answer 
to his late kind presents of books. 


In Mr. Wordsworth’s new and exquisite volume of poems, that great philosopher as well 
as poet has added an Appendix on ‘ Church Reform,’ from which long extracts shall be 
given in the next Number. 


Mr. M‘Ghee has published a large pamphlet against Bishop Mant, who has prohibited the 
Home Mission in Ireland from preaching in his diocese. There is no time to examine it now ; 
but if Mr. M‘Ghee’s views are correct, not bishops only, but all church authorities, may as 
well resign. His argument is, that though a preacher may have no authority from a bishop 
to preach in his diocese, he requires none, because it is not illegal. If we may do every thing 
in church or state which there is no particular law to prevent us from doing, things will be 
in a singular state. Surely such an argument cannot be serious. Some things are so absurd 
and outrageous that no lawgiver would think of making a law against them. In England, at 
all events, no preacher kappily can preach in any diocese except he is licensed by the bishop 
or one of the Universities. 


There is a pamphlet just published (by Frazer), and written by a churchman, which re- 
commends two things. One is, that pluralities shall be abolished ; and the other, that no 
man shall be admitted to a benefice who has not been a stipendiary curate for three years. 
No doubt the highly-respectable author has considered the question so as to know that these 
two pen are quite consistent. But as it is a perfect enigma to the Editor, he would be 
deeply indebted to the “ Churchman” to exhibit his calculations. 


Attention has been already called in the Magazine to an admirable pamphlet against the 
mee innovation as to subscription at Oxford, entitled, ‘* 1835 and 1772.” But it may 

well to add here, that as soon as it was known that this question was to be submitted to 
Convocation, (and the opinion seems to be that the majority of the heads, though against the 
measure, consented to the appeal, that the question might be set to rest, ) no less than eighty 
members of Convocation, then in Oxford, signed a detteeation deprecating all such alteration 
ws pernicious in itself, and dangerous in precedent. To this declaration are attached, among 
others, the names of Professors Faussett, Keble, and Pusey ; Messrs. Newman, Ogilvie, W. 
Palmer, E. Greswell, R. Greswell, Sewell, Moberley. After these names, surely little more 
need be said than that it is thought most desirable to shew the sense of the University on the 
question by a decisive majority, and that they who agree with the declaration ought, there- 
fens to feel it a matter of duty to defend. If they feel any doubt, let them remember that 
Dr. Hampden, the chief adviser of the change, recommends the entire abolition of subscrip- 
tion, on the ground that, in religion, properly so called, few Christians, if any, of pious 
minds, aiffers and that the Unitarian ought to be put precisely on the same footing of reli- 
«tous zeal and love for the Lord Jesus Christ as any other Christian. Where will inno- 
vations in the church, founded on such opinions, stop ? 
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